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Boston Thursday 28 September 1899 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL ASSEMBLED IN TREMONT TEMPLE 


HIS picture was taken on Thursday evening just before Dr. Fairbairn began his sermon. In the center of the 

platform is President Angell, and seated on his right at the desks are the secretaries of the council—Messrs. 

Hazen, Woods, Webster and Woodworth. On President Angell’s left stands Samuel B. Capen, chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, other members of which committee are elsewhere in evidence on the platform. 
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The Business Outlook 


The conditions of general trade continue 
wonderfully favorable. The dark spots are 
exceedingly few, and then are so small as to 
be almost invisible. In some markets the 
great rush is over in the fall demand, although 
the aggregate of the autumn trade is still very 
large. The price situation continues very 
strong, declines being few and unimportant. 
In several staples the tendency seems to be 
still upwards, as, for instance, in iron and 
steel, cereals, cotton and petroleum. 

Cotton is notably strong and active. Wheat 
is in steady demand for export. Beef cattle 
are called scarce and domestic hides are very 
firm. This latter is due largely to the demand 
from leather manufacturers. Sugar prices are 
demoralized, owing to the war among refiners. 
Cotton and woolen manufacturers report great 
activity, and the dry goods market is firm and 
quite active. Boots and shoes are moving 
steadily and in large volume, while coal shows 
signs of being higher very shortly. Lumber 
is very strong and in active demand. 

‘The stock market has been through a semi- 
panic since our last report, but is now recov- 
ered. The break in prices was brought about 
by the money pinch, Transvaal troubles and 
by bear manipulation on the part of Mr. Keene 
ard associates. Stocks have gcne from weak 
into strong hands; a better’market is now ex- 
pected all along the line. Copper stocks in 
Buston are looked upon with returning favor 
now that the Amalgamated has declared a 
dividend. Copper shares will, it is thought, 
ve active and higher this fall and winter. 





The Duty of Prolonging Life 


In your issue of Sept. 14 you comment on an 
address recently delivered by me as presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, and represent me as asserting that tle 
relatives of the infirm and suffering have no 
moral right to call upon the phyeician to pro. 








AM. WOOLEN. | | 


Our weekly market letter, now 
r -ady for delivery, is devoted to tle 
Financial Situation, Am Wooln ~* | 
Co.. Brooklyn Rapid Transit, ard 
C B.& Q. A copy will be mail d | 
u on application and we respe - 
fully solicita hore of your patron- 
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a e. | 
INTEREST allowed on deposits, 
ADVANCES mate on collateral. | 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 

STOCKS bought and sold on commission | 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading | 
Financial Agencies at our, clients’ disposal, 
Corey, Milliken & Co. | 


(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. ;. 
sail insenteseieeialgeiaastisinatsdiemiatidinssmmienensniiedagndat catia sedaetitaii 
Seattle real estate ts safe. Will 
double in price, Splendid chance 


tomake money without risk, or Parti uldrs. 
Address, FIDELITY INVESTMENT Co., SEATTLE, WASH, 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness, Large an: 
~mall amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquii 
~olicited. First class references, 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 




















640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


long life in a decrepit or malformed body. 
I took no such position. What I said was 
briefly this: that while we should hardly par- 
don the friends of a young man if they did not 
urge him to use all means to prolong his life, 
I thought he was justified in declining to be 
kept in continued suffering by resort to stim- 
ulants and to nutriment forced into the sys- 
tem through unnatural channels when there 
was no hope of more than a brief postpone- 
ment of an end to which natural processes 
were smoothing a painiess way. I also stated 
my conviction that when a child was born so 
malformed that its speedy death was certain 
unless a surgical operation were had, and that 
operation would condemn it toa life of per- 
petual misery and shame, it was better to let 
nature have its way. 
Simeon E, BALDWIN. 
New Haven, Sept. 17. 





The question whether the church will be 
the democracy is raising another question— 
whether the democracy will be the church.— 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 
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W OULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business, 

Our “Index’’ describes aé/ lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pi:tsburgh, Pa, 
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Rugs and Carpets. 


Artistic Floor Coverings. 


ment of these goods. 


to visit our store. 


169 Washington Street - = 
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WE invite the attention of New England residents 
to our unsurpassed facilities for furnishing 

Our large importations of 
ORIENTAL RUGS enable us to show a superb assort- 
Prices range from $6.00 upward. 
Brussels, Wilton, and Axminster Carpets in great 
variety and at popular prices. 


You are cordially invited 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


near Cornhill - = 


BOSTON. 


: 
: 
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Write for information. 


OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office : Newark, N. J. 
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Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate. circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. 
afford full protection to both your individual 
and business interests. 


Amounts, $15 to $100,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


are™~ 
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They 
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Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 











THEOLOGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
UNEXCELLED .TRAINING 
FOR THE MINISTRY OF TODAY. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Post Graduate Advantages. 





Next term opens Friday evening, Sept. 29th, with an 
afidrese by . Willlam Boothby Selbie, a. M., pastor 
of the Highgate c ongregational Church, London, whieh 
will be followed by a reception in the Case Memorial 
Library. 
Full information on application to 


Prof. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
lugs of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 


PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 





ILLINOI8, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 27th. English, German, Danish and Swedish 
Departments, Seminary Settlement, College Graduation 
or its equivalent required for Eauglish Department. 
Fellowship of $600 each year for two years for class of 
1902. Address 


PROF. H, M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NeW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 
Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 

MaJor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal, 





NkW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Kighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
Six important buildings added since 1886. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For air-Ls. 
Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H, CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms 
8400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 











Massaa HUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SHORTHAN ae pupils are 


plainly told whether el are adapted for stenogra- 
phers. Low rates id advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching iferent systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House, 


After a free trial 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


‘In your walking and sitting so much more erect; 1 
your general heal: pen es yess conversation ; in your w 
uf mooring ting people; and in in innumerable ways I cst 
see th from your train’ 
associations at 5 ite this you must know is oary 
sratifying to me.” 

This is ede father wrote to his daughter after her 
return to school from the Christmas vacation at home. 
S ao testimony as to Lasell’s success ta some 
Neptember.’ 1899. ‘Ss hola. ox de ee neem 

et C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Council Platform Nuggets 


There is a great difference between the 
Bible as a whole and the whole of the Bible. 
—P. T. Forsyth. 

The gospel must do for the Bible what the 
Bible has done for the church.—P. T. For- 
syth. 

The ethics of the future must be the expli- 
cation of the cross of Christ.—P. T. Forsyth. 

The theologian should be a prophet, not a 
scribe.—Prof. F. C. Porter. 

The past binds us only to set us free.— 
Prof. F. C. Porter. 

In one form and another Christian churches 
are too generally attempting to defend faith 
from the world, rather than to conquer the 
world by faith.— Prof. F. C. Porter. 

Vaticanism—Catholicism made complete.— 
P. T. Forsyth. 

True science is simply the knowledge of 
God, and theology is the religious side of all 
true knowledge.— Principal Gosman. 

The movement is toward a simplification of 
Christianity in its essential content.—Pre/. 
G. P. Fisher. 

The Bible viewed from the standpoint of 
evolution changes from a lake to a running 
river.— Principal Gosman. 

The unwisest man in statecraft is the wisest 
man in theory.—Principal Fairbairn. 

The stars—the myriad eyes of a tender God. 
—Principal Fairbairn. 

The most dangerous form of error is rusting 
in error; there is even a greater danger of 
rusting in the truth.— Principal Fairbairn. 

There is nothing so tragic to me as the eco- 
nomic struggles of society.— Principal Fair- 
bairn. 

Christianity is not primarily a morality; it 
is a gospel.—Rev. J. D. Jones. 

The method of Christianity is not that of 
subjugation, but of comprehension.— Rev. Dr. 
C. R. Brown. 

Religion is the right relation of the total 
man to God and humanity.—Rev. Dr. C. R 
Brown. 

England and America are bound together by 
atie which they did not forge and cannot sep- 
arate.—S. B. Capen. 

John Robinson, than whom few men have 
better deserved canonization.— President An- 
gell. 

The theologian should be a prophet, not a 
scribe.—Pro/. F. C. Porter. 

Evolution does not take away our Bible, but 
enlarges its scope.— Rev. Alexander Gosman. 

Conscience is not its own lord.—Dr. For- 
syth. 

Back to Christ means back to the gospel as 
it is in Christ and his redeeming death.— Dr, 
Forsyth. 

The Roman Church, graceful in its sacra- 
ments; the Protestant communion, sacra- 
mental in its grace.— Prof. G. P. Fisher. 
Science has cut the root of superstition, and 
superstition is the only root from which ritu- 
alism old or new can grow.— Pref. F. C. Por- 
ter. 

The man who believes because the presby- 
tery or the church have told him is a heretic, 
even although it is the truth he believes.— Dr. 
Fairbairn, : 

Pantheism has no moral content; it may 
justify what is, never can create what ought 
to be.— Principal Fairbairn. 

Progress is always toward that divine goal 
—the unity of the race in the brotherhood of 
man.— Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Isn’t it loyalty to face the worst facts and 
do your best ?— Dr. Taylor. 

Man is as he is related to other men. One 
man alone is no man at all.— Dr. Taylor. 

If you cannot defend a doctrine nobly, let 
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Dress Goods. 


200 pieces Storm Serges, bought by us before 
the great advance in price of wool, cannot be 
duplicated at anything near our retail price ; they 
are strictly all wool, 40 and 46 inches wide, in 
several shades of navy, brown, green, garnet) 
plum and black, at 


50c and 59¢ 


One entire division of our dress goods department 
devoted exclusively to Plaids, in all the popular 
weaves of homespun, cheviots, came)’s hair, serge 


and silk and wool 50Oc to 2.00 


twills, from....... 

English Mohair Black Crepons, twelve 
new handsome designs, brilliant in 
ROIS, 446 HGR, AEs. cc cesiccccvecscccs { oo 


Gilchrist & Co. 


Winter St., Boston. 








Educational 
MASSACH USETTS 





BosTon, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL OC. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY voUne Women. 


West Bridgewater, Muss bh year opens Sept 
jw 1899. Terms $350 per year. Academie, Colle ~ 
Proparatory and Special courses. an Music and 
on ell- reqaeed Library an d Labo tories, fine 
Gymnast um. 188 SARAH E, LAUGH ‘ON, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, 99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Kev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 











CONNECTIC uT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
¥F. H. BREWER, Prin 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








NEW YORK 





New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIK. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL JOE.ORES... 


tion a speciality. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





New YORK, NEWBURGH,. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


34th year. Academic, Advanced one College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi 
cate admits to Vassar and wae esley. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Mus: 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


siuage secures situations 
for gr of 
course. ayasdend tion by 
mail or in perso No va 
cations. Expenses low. Lh hon A powsiting. 
Foe etc. Send for Catal ree. 
c, 


GAINES, Box 227, Pough ceepsie, N.Y. 














PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ah HERT YAN Boe 


38th Y ear begins Sept. 13, 
“A Military School of a highest 
oi _ corte’ *—U, et nn ePT. 
vil Engineerin, hemistr; Bots. 
Thorough Preparatory Coutees. 
Infantry, Artinery, Davalry. 








it go undefended.— Dr. Fairbairn. 








Veta { 
Col. C. . HY ATT, Promdent, 
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“Of special value to students” 
is the uniform comment on 


Dr. Gilbert's clear, scholarly 
and helpful books, 


The Revelation, 


Nearly Ready. 


By the Rev. 
f GE eee oe 
ILBEBT, 
0 Jesus Ph. D., D. D: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Students’ Life of Jesus,” “ The 


Students’ Life of Paul,” ete. 


THE STUDENTS’ LIFE 
OF PAUL Cloth, $1.25 net 


THE PURPOSE of this book is threefold: 
First, to present the biography of the great 
apostle, entirely apart from a study of his 
theological teaching. 

Second, to present ‘the facts in a simple and 
scientific manner without comment or rhetor- 
ical elaboration. 

Third, to present the material in an access- 
ible and usable form. 


‘The book is valuable for its compact grouping of 
facts from beginning to end.”’— New York Observer. 

“ Lucid, simple and interesting.” — Evening Post, 
Chicago. 

“Admirably adapted to ground its readers thor- 
oughly in the history of Paul’s life, and while 
conservative in its conclusions it is candid, abreast 
of modern criticism and quite free from theologi.- 
cal bias.”—Christian Advocate. 

“Clear, compact and critical.”— The Outlook. 

“It is characterized by freshness of treatment and 
intelligent use of the latest literature . . . its 
arrangement is admirable, the style engaging. 
It furnishes helpful material for further study.” — 
Christian Intelligencer. 

“Unusually balanced and satisfactory.” — The 
Churchman. 


The Comments quoted last week show 
“THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS” 


to be equally indispensable to the pastor’s 
desk, or the Sunday School library, and 


“THE REVELATION OF JESUS” 


will prove an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable companion. 


Send for a circular of the books already issued. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 











For Church 
and Chapel 


Catalogues on application 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Boston Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, 


CHURCH GLASS ax.“ 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 








cuuncn 
WRTs keg. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Have Just Issued 
“4 book which will 
inspirit any reader.” 


Bits of 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Wayside 
Gospel. 

By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Joint author 
with Wu. ©. GANNETT of “THE FaItTa 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL.” Editor of 
UNITY. 

% Sympathetic and helpful.” 

—Rocky MOUNTAIN NEWS. 


‘We earnestly and heartily recommend every one 
= loves nature, but eporeny S every one who 
loves ‘the uplands of the spirit,’ to read this 
book. Amidst the rush and turmoil of this end 
of the century, it is a pity that time has not 
been found, by the few who can do such work, 
for the 5 of more volumes of this char: 
acter.”—The Outlook. 


* Practical, restful and desirable.” 
—THE BEACON, Boston. 
DIO MED The Life, Travels, and 
‘s Observations of 
Cloth, $2.00. a Dog. 
By the Hon. JOHN SERGEANT WISE. 
Author of “The End of an Era,’ etc. 


With over 200 illustrations by J. Linton 
Chapman. 


THE SOLITARY 
SUMMER. AND HER GER- 


Cloth, $1.50. MAN GARDEN. 


“A continuation of that pony gis chronicle of days 
spent in and about one of the most delight ul 
gardens known to modern literature. [he 
autbor’s exquisite humor is ever present, and 
her descriptions ... have a wonderful fresh 
ness and ¢ arm. _ ‘The Evening Post. 


By the author 
of ELIZABETH 


ALSO THE | 5TH THOUSAND OF 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 17th edition. 

$1.50. 

“ RICHARD CARVEL—one of the most delightful 
and fascinating studies of manners and stori+s 
of adventure which have yet ae in our 
a ”* — HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The 

00. 


150,000 IN LESS THAN FOUR MONTHS. 


‘Richard Carvel... is in every way strong, origi- 
nal and delightful . . . entitted to high place 
on the list of successful novels. It is a charm- 
ing story.”—Bujfalo Commercial. 


Send for the Fall Announcement List of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 








_ Selig s N otices 


ecclesiastical ee anaes of atintatere, 
ele. mye under this eee at ten cenis a 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman ° pe shoul Py be sent bd A} — 
agen Miss irgin: Bos- 
ton, ae or A *s g President, Rev Stephen 8° t Pen- 
rose, Walla W: 
AMERICAN Tota FRIEND SOOIBTY, Ne. 76 Wall 
» New York. In aera 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and eee: ; promotes My yey 


homes and peneting houses seaporte at 
and abroad; provides libraries for ee et and 
© Sailor's Magazine, Seamen d 


Contributions to onaeain its As are solicited, and 
remittances of same uested to be made direct to 
the main office of the so society at New a 

JAMES W. ELWBL 

W% bre Ww. Cc. a Wee 
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OOK & 
ASTINGS YO. 


: BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
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SONGS 


American Composers 


Our Special Catalogue 
“VOCAL MUSIC”’ 


mailed to any address free. 


More than thirty American composers are represented 
in this attractive catalogue by portrait, page of music, 
and list of selected published songs. 

Teachers and vocalists will be interested in the clas. 
sified lists of recent publications, a listof selected songs 
by nearly sixty well-known American composers, and 
catalogue of vocal methods, studies and exercises, the 
prices of which, in many instances, have been greatly 
reduced. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


| Subscription Price %3.00 a Year, Postpaid. Single 
Copies 25c. A monthly publication edited by PHiLip 
HALE. The musical news of the worid—reviews, 
criticisms and articles by eminent musicai writers. | 
16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MUSIC by cele | 
| brated composers, with each number. Send for 
premium lists. Agents wanted. | 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c. a Year. Two or 
more pieces of copyrig ght music reproduced in each 
number. Biographical sketches and portraits of com 
posers, with reproductions of their compositions, mu 
sical news and notes, list and review notices of new 
music. Send 2:. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Ovdere forall Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . BOSTON 
CHARLES H. DITSON & COMPANY . NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY... . PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE BUSHNELL 


THEODORE T. pay D.D. 
With 2 Portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


| 


ow 
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“The evident foreordination of Dr. 
Munger to this task will seem to every 
reader of Horace Bushnell like some rare 
felicity of Calvinism. It needed a man of 
catholic temper and delicate taste, one who 
could be trusted to discriminate between 
the accidental and the essential, the tem- 
porary and the permanent in Bushnell’s 
work, and one whose literary sense was 
fine enough to insure a high appreciation 
as well as a keen criticism of Bushnell’s 
forceful and ebullient style—for of no one 
was it ever truer that the style was the 
man. We should scarcely have ventured 
to ask further that ourcritic be an eminent 
worker in the same field of Christian nur- 
ture which Bushnell set himself to till, or 
that, while altogether in sympathy with 
Bushnell’s efforts after ‘deliverance, re- 
covery and restatement,’ he should also be 
a loyal _ of Dr. Taylor. Yet in the 

rson of Dr. Munger even these things 
ave been added unto us.”"—ReEv. E. M. 
CHAPMAN, in The Congregationalist. 


GOD'S EDUCATION OF MAN 


BY 
WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, [uFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHURCH HYMNS +” Sones: 





SONGS. 
Adopted by Ocean Grove Association, 

Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and ether prominent assemblies this season. 
bute gat eos peemene. 

» post free, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


BELLS | 
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The C. 8, BELL O0., Hillebore. 
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Volume LXXXW 


Our Council Report 


This week’s issue, outside of the regular de- 
partments, is largely given over to a report of 
the deliberations and interests of the Interna- 
tional Council. I falls naturally into these 
divisions: 

1, A RUNNING Story or Eacu Day’s Pro- 
CEEDINGS, furnishing for the busy reader a 
bird’s-eye view of each session and its salient 
points, pages 426 to 432. 

2. Dk. FAIRBAIRN’S SERMON, pages 434 and 
435. 

3. DR. ANGELL’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
pages 444 and 445. 

4. CAREFUL ABSTRACTS OF ALL THE 
PAPERS Of the first half of the session appear 
on pages 446 to 454 in this order: Professor 
Fisher, page 446; Dr. Forsyth, page 446; Pres- 
ident Harris, page 447; Professor Porter, page 
447: Dr. C. R. Brown, page 448; Principal 
Gosman, page 448; Dr. Abbott, page 449; Dr. 
Mackennal, page 449; Rev: J. D. Jones, page 

449; Dr. Fairbairn, page 450; Mr. Spicer, page 
150: Professor Taylor, page 451; Professer 
Massie, page 451; Rev. J. H. Hollowell, page 
452; Dr. Noble, page 452; Dr. Bevan, page 
452: Dr Tucker, page 453; President Eliot, 
page 453; President Hyde, page 453; Presi- 
dent Slocum, page 454; Dr. Hopkins, page 454. 

5. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MATKE- 
RIAL pertaining to the council. 

1) The women representatives of the English 
delegation, page 433. 

\2) The Hawaiian delegation, page 433. 

3) Council Sunday and the various preachers, 
page 456. 

4) Dr. John Brown on John Bunyan, page 436. 

5) Passing comment on the council, page 445. 

(6) Platform nuggets, pages 419 and 436. 


We bring the report up to the conclusion of 
the Monday evening session and shall next 
week cover in a similar way the remainder of 
the council. 





The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 

No. 38. 70 portraits and illustrations. Dr. Storrs’s 
article. Four Leaders in Congregationalism, etc. 

No. 89. Council report. Snap-shots by pen and 
camera. Pictures of the Council at the:State House 
and in Tremont Temple. 

No. 40, Council report concluded. Summaries 
and estimates. More pictures. 

The three papers sent to any address in United 
States and Canada for 18 cts; to England, 25 cts. 











For the “* Quiet Hour.” 


























CLO S ET The divisions of this book 
adapt it to differing eccasions 

and and uses. The intention is to 
ALTAR supply what is desired both for 
Samily worship and for the m- 

dividual in his seasons of medi- 

tation and prayer. To that 

“ end seven p ‘ayers, wide in their 
collection scope, are given the first place. 

repr pen nara They are followed by selections 
“guts a designed for thirty-one days, 
frjomty or ; the prose, poetry, and prayers 
peralip of each day being keyed to one 

central thought. After these 

a come selections suited to exrperi- 

eares and special occ sions, 

also arranged in each insiance 

wk one Company with a view to uni/y ef thought. 
+ Beacon A third section brings together 
many general prayers. $100. 
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Great Head of the universal cburcb, 
whose presence is our jop and crown 
and whose Spirit guides us onward into 
trutb, we bless thee for the loving fele 
lowsbip, uplifting thougbt and belptul 
opportunities of these days of counsel 
and fraternal jop. Blessed be tbou, 
wbo bast put it into the bearts of thy 
secvants to speak good words and bast 
enabled multitudes to bear and profit. 
On the coming of our bretbren thou bast 
algo come as guest and friend. May 
the blessing of tbp presence work for 
trutb and rigbteousness in this come 
munity. So guide our bearts tbat tbe 
good seed may spring up and bring 
fortb fruit to tbp glory; so guard our 
minds tbat no misunderstanding or false 
view of trutb may lead us from tbe 
way. Enable us in our bomesgoing to 
sbare the good whicb thou bast sent 
witb those whbo in our absence bave 
carried burdens for us, or been busy in 
the quiet work of everp day for tbee. 
Give us fresb strengtb for duty, simpler 
faith and an enlarging bope. Thou art 
our King, © Christ, and all is of thee 
in teacbing and in life. Bless abune- 
dantlp thycburcbes. Helptbem to bear 
true witness to thy name and to mante 
fest thy glory in the life of faith. Amen. 





The temptation of out- 
wardstimulusis to make 
us forget that the battle must, after all, 
be fought out and the victory won in our 
common surroundings and with the ordi- 
nary forces of our life. We return from 
such an inspiring and uplifting gathering 
as that of the council with the feeling 
that we have been lifted over the ordi- 
nary trials and the inertia of life—only to 
find that we have come back from a warm 
and bracing air into the cool currents of 
daily taskwork and familiar difficulty and 
discouragement. If then we allow our- 
selves to think that we have a claim upon 
God to live always in the excitement of 
high Christian fellowship and the com- 
munion of great Christian thought, we 
shall have missed the lesson of our brief 
glimpse of power and taste of communion. 
If we went selfishly, we shall return to be 
easily disheartened by the trial of quiet 
days. If we went as stewards of a high 
privilege to be shared, so much as may 
be, with others, the communication of 
power will increase it for our own needs. 
But the real calling of most of us, and the 
real honor, too, is to be representatives of 
God in hard places, with problems to be 
solved and patience to be exercised in 
daily work amid the indifference or oppo- 
sition of others. After the transfigura- 
tion came the unbelieving crowd upon 
the plain. After the upliftof communion 
comes the problem of character building 
and the duty of daily witness for him who 
is the source of power and the hope of 
victory:in every believing sou!. 


After the Council 





Number 39 


ssinteeninthienmenaiiad Few realize under 
¥ enatican Ane pes ‘Y what a strain our 
missionaries in 
Turkey are placed. In addition to their 
usual heavy duties is the constant drain 
made upon their sympathies by the deso- 
lation and distress about them and their 
care of the very important and pressing 
orphanage work. With much increased 
duties there are less workers in many 
places. In each of three stations in East- 
ern Turkey there is but one male mission- 
ary. At Van, besides regular duties and 
relief work, Dr. Reynolds has been stag- 
gering alone under the additional burden 
of caring for 500 orphans. In the Harpoot 
field the oversight of more than 1,000 or- 
phans has fallen chiefly on Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnum, Late advices show that they 
cannot much longer hold out under the 
strain, and the station has invited Rev. 
George P. Knapp to come as soon as possi- 
ble to their help. He has consequently 
resigned the secretaryship of the National 
Armenian Relief Committee and will sail 
the last of September under the Ameri- 
can Board for Harpoot. Miss Emily C. 
Wheeler, for many years connected with 
Euphrates College, will take his place as 
secretary of the relief committee to raise 
funds for the Armenian orphans, and Dr. 
J. L. Barton has been elected advisory 
member. Miss Wheeler’s address is 40 
King Street, Worcester, Mass. Contri- 
butions should be sent, as heretofore, to 
Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall Street, New 
York. 


As the International 
Council ends, the 
Seventh General 
Council of Churches holding the Presby- 
terian system is ready to begin its ses- 
sions in Washington. It was a happy 
circumstance that two of the delegates 
from Scotland were able to be present at 
one of the early sessions of the Interna- 
tional Council to express and receive the 
expression of the fraternal interest of the 
great multitude of Christians represented 
in these two international gatherings. 
The Washington council has a large rep- 
resentation of churches not using the 
English tongue, one of its chief concerns 
being that of confirming close relations of 
fellowship and encouragement with the 
Presbyterian bodies on the continent of 
Europe, as well as in mission fields. Of 
these continental churches the French 
Protestant and Free Churches alone are 
unrepresented, the council coming at a 
moment when they are preparing for an 
important conference looking to a closer 
doctrinal union. The Presbyterian coun- 
cil, like our own, is not a legislative but a 
deliberative body. It can inaugurate by 
discussion, but not determine by vote, 
changes of opinion and practice. We 
bope for great inspiration and the hope- 
ful beginning of progress resulting in a 
larger growth in fellowship and service 


The General 
Presbyterian Council 
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from its opportunities of conference and 
discussion. 





The Council 


Only the first half of the meetings of 
the International Council have been held, 
as we write. But in some important 
respects its meaning and value are already 
clearly indicated. It is the largest and 
most representative company of Congre- 
gationalists ever assembled. Besides the 
delegates, many ministers and laymen are 
present, not only of New England, but 
from distant points in the West and South 
and from Canada, with quite a number 
from distant countries. The presence of 
clergymen of other denominations is par- 
ticularly noticeable. On the first day of 
the meeting the thousand tickets issued 
for ministers had all been called for, and 
a large number of those of our own de- 
nomination who have since arrived have 
not been able to secure any entrance priv- 
ileges. 

If the character, belief and aim of Con- 
gregationalists can be adequately ex- 
pressed, it is being expressed in this coun- 
cil. The preparation has been deliberate 
in the choice of men and of subjects and 
in the words of the speakers. Those who 
have long been recognized as leaders have 
spoken, and representative men and 
women have listened. Their response has 
been unrestrained and has frankly indi- 
cated their judgment. No speaker has 
appeared to avoid any question concern- 
ing matters of general interest to Chris- 
tian students. Nosensitiveness has been 
manifested to any danger of disturbing 
the unity of feeling by referring to topics 
which have been in controversy. 

It has been constantly evident that the 
themes of deepest and widest interest to 
the common people are uppermost today 
in the minds of Christian scholars. In 
addresses and discussions Christian prin- 
ciples have been applied to the solution 
of pressing social problems, to national 
affairs and international relations. The 
sense of responsibility of English-speaking 
peoples for the welfare of humanity, the 
affirmation of holy purpose to maintain 
the rights of civilization and freedom for 
the people of all nations indicate the di- 
rections in which the Christian Chureh is 
to exercise its leadership in the future. 

The vast audiences, in which the large 
majority were men, which have crowded 
Tremont Temple when distinctly theolog- 
ical themes were announced show that 
interest is not waning inthe consideration 
of man’s relations with God, his origin, 
duty and destiny as the offspring of God. 
We take great satisfaction in recording 
the fact that thus far no jarring note of 
controversy has beenheard. The position 
stated by President Angell in his address 
is plainly the position of the council, that 
the denomination is to be comprehensive 
in its membership, not exclusive. There 
is room within it for full freedom in in- 
vestigating all religious questions and for 
wide diversity of opinions, if only there 
is maintained supreme loyalty to one 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. But in 
respect to questions which have recently 
made lines of separation in our own, as in 
other denominations, the period of con- 
troversy among Congregationalists is 
past, if we may judge by the temper of 
this council. 
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The conclusions of the ripest scholar- 
ship, as represented by men like Professor 
Fisher of the’ United States, Principal 
Fairbairn of England and Principal Gos- 
man of Australia, have been placed be- 
fore the public with a boldness and em- 
phasis which are new in this respect, that 
statements of the newer theology are 
made as though they no longer needed 
defense. ‘Evolution,’ said Dr. Fair- 
bairn, “is the greatest theistic discovery 
of our age.” ‘Theology the order of 
Nature,” which was Principal Gosman’s 
phrasing of his topic, indicates his view 
of the harmony between the Christian 
religion and science. Professor Fisher 
assumed as generally accepted the com- 
posite character of the books of the Bible, 
the gradual growth of institutions in 
Jewish history, and the necessity of 
critical investigation both of Old and 
New Testament records, without even 
mentioning, so far as we remember, the 
phrase, “higher criticism.” 

There are no men in our denomination 
more representative than these teachers 
of international reputation. These men, 
chosen to speak the thought of Congrega- 
tional churches, have spoken, and others 
as widely representative have heard them 
with enthusiastic assent. There are, no 
doubt, those who differ from some of 
their conclusions. But none, we are con- 
fident, will assume to deny that these 
men faithfully represent Congregational- 
ism as it is today. 

Most of all, we rejoice that the key- 
note and dominant tone of the council is 
devotion to the suffering, dying, risen and 
ever-living Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. This is very evident to any who 
attend these meetings. The cross illu- 
mined from heaven is the symbol which 
instantly awakens the highest enthusi- 
asm. When Dr. Forsyth held before the 
assembly Jesus Christ as the supreme 
judge because he exhausted the curse of 
sin, because he absorbed judgment in 
holy love, the thrill of penitent gratitude 
which swept over the audience, vibrant 
and triumphant, must have been felt by 
every member of it. When again the 
same theme was tenderly and simply pre- 
sented by Mr. Jones of Bournemouth, the 
response of the multitude was over- 
whelming. It showed that no message 
can supersede that Pauline assurance to 
those ‘‘who believe on him that raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead, who was 
delivered up for our trespasses, and was 
raised for our justification.” 

The council, then, has shown thus far 
the essential harmony of the denomina- 
tion in its attitude toward modern scholar- 
ship, in its acceptance of the results of 
reverent theological study, hightening, 
not weakening, supreme devotion to Jesus 
Christ. It has indicated that the current 
trend is toward simplification of theology, 
the appropriation by the religious man of 
the whole realm of science, of social and 
civic life to perfect his religious char- 
acter, and the growth of triumphant 
faith in God. The council has made posi- 
tive utterances concerning life and be- 
lief, is thoroughly evangelical in its tone, 
lays its greatest emphasis on the person 
of Christ, and is optimistic in its outlook 
into the future. 





Better a little candle at midnight than 
promise of a hundred lamps at noon. 
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The Transvaal 


From many inquiries received we infer 
that some of our readers are not familiar 
with the main facts concerning the Trans- 
vaal. We therefore present this brief 
historical outline. : 

The Boers are mainly descendants of 
Dutch immigrants into South Africa. 
They were fmhabitants of the British 
Cape Colony; but because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the liberal policy -of Great 
Britain toward the natives many of them 
moved northward between the years 1833 
and 1837 and established themselves in 
what is now Natal. After desperate 
struggles they conquered the natives and 
proclaimed a republic; but in 1843 Natal 
became a British Colony. Two bands of 
Boers then withdrew, one of them settling 
in what is now the Orange Free State, 
the other crossing the river Vaal to the 
northward. The region where they set- 
tled was called the Trans-VaaJ. For sev- 
eral years, owing to internal dissensions, 
no organized system of government could 
be successfully maintained. But the 
death of the two principal leaders, Pre- 
torius and Potgieter, in 1853, led to the 
foundation of what came to be known as 
the South African Republic, the son of 
Pretorius being the first president. A 
system of disguised slavery was estab- 
lished, and it became the fundamental 
law of the state that the people would 
allow no equality of the blacks with the 
white inhabitants. In 1875, owing to 
wars with the natives because of this law, 
the Boers suffered severe reverses and 
became practically bankrupt. In 1877 
the Transvaal was annexed as a British 
colony. 

But the Boers revolted in 1880, and 
early in the next year won a battle against 
the British at Majuba Hill. A treaty of 
peace restored the government to inde- 
pendence in the management of internal 
affairs, but the control and administration 
of foreign matters were reserved to the 
British crown. By a convention held in 
1884 the state was recognized as the South 
African Republic and British suzerainty 
further restricted, the Resident repre- 
senting Great Britain being replaced by a 
Diplomatic Agent. 

Gold in considerable quantities was dis- 
covered in 1885, and mining industries 
rapidly increased till the amount for 1897 
was valued at more than $55,000,000. A 
large immigration from Great Britain 
followed the discovery of the precious 
metal till last year more than seventy 
companies were engaged in mining, em- 
ploying over 8,000 whites and about 70,000 
blacks. 

The immigrants came to be known 
as Outlanders, and the Boers have con- 
stantly endeavored to prevent them from 
having any share in the government. 
The president, Paul Kruger, is now serv- 
ing his fourth term of five years. The 
voters for the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment are restricted to males who have 
resided in the Transvaal since before 
1876, or who have fought in the war of 
1881 against the British or in other cam- 
paigns since. The Outlanders, of whom 
ninety per cent. belong to the English- 
speaking race, more than double the num- 
ber of the Boers, claim that they own 
half the land and pay ninety per cent. of 
the taxes, and that they ought to havea 
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fair share in the government. The Boer 
dialect is taught in the schools and is the 
official language of the courts, and the 
English language is shut out from both 
school and court. The recent troubles 
have resulted from the persistent effort 
of the Boers to maintain control of the 
government, their antagonism to British 
rule and the consequent humiliation to 
English-speaking people in the eyes of 
the natives. 

The Transvaal is an inland territory, 
with a length from southwest to north- 
east of about 500 miles. The nearest sea- 
port is Delagoa Bay, about fifty miles to 
the east of Boer territory in the Portu- 
guese possessions of South Africa. The 
white population is placed at 345,397, and 
the native population at about 750,000. 
Thecapital is Pretoria, about one-quarter 
of the size of the chief city, Johannes- 
burg, which contains over 100,000 inhab- 
itants. In all South Africa the white 
population is said to be 817,835, with 
about 3,000,000 natives, who have no love 
for the Boers. 

The Boers are strongly Protestant, and 
members of both houses of Parliament 
must profess the Protestant religion. 
The state church is the United Dutch 
Kteformed. They are a devout people, 
with sturdy traits of character resem- 
bling those of the early Puritans, firm 
believers in the Bible, defenders of the 
institution of slavery, brave and virtuous 
in private and public life. In many re- 
spects their history is similar to that of 
the early settlers of New England. They 
have strong grounds for appealing to the 
sympathies of the American people. If 
war with England should break out; the 
struggle would be sharp and severe. But 
without a navy or seaport, surrounded 
by hostile tribes, far outnumbered in 
their own territory by enterprising and 
ambitious Englishmen, and in the path 
which Great Britain has determined to 
hold reaching through Africa from Cairo 
on the north to Cape Town on the south, 
there can be but one result should the 
Soers insist on independence and exclu- 
sive control of their country. 





The Hero’s Return 


It is not the hero only, but the man, 
whom America looks forward to greeting 
when the Olympia sails into the harbor of 
New York. In George Dewey the people 
believe that they have found one who not 
only in a critical hour gained the most 
brilliant victory of the war with Spain, 
but also one who in the long patience 
that followed on that victory showed 
comprehensive grasp of a difficult situa- 
tion and a self-poise and self-control 
which held him silent when weaker men 
were talking and set him above the temp- 
tation of political ambition. He comes 
back to us, therefore, as almost the only 
American associated with no controversy 
but standing outside of and above all our 
divisive passions and prejudices—the one 
man whom every citizen, Republican or 
Democrat, “imperialist”’ or “anti-impe- 
rialist,” can welcome with an unques- 
tioning enthusiasm. We all feel that 
he is not only the greatest American 
naval commander, but that his character 
made possible (as it adorns) our memory 
of a decisive victory. 

Admiral Dewey came to the high place 
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he occupies in the opinion of his country- 
men with dramatic swiftness which lends 
a halo of romantic interest to his fame. 
At a week’s beginning comparatively 
few Americans knew his name. Fora 
few days they were in anxious suspense 
about him and the fleet he led. Then the 
rumors of a victory almost incredibly 
complete grew day by day into the as- 
surance of a triumph even greater than 
rumor had foreshadowed. For weeks he 
stood in public thought, out of reach, 
indeed, but always the center of interest, 
holding the enemy with the same strength 
of brain and hand which had struck the 
first swift blow. He was far aloof from 
the currents of our daily life yet in full 
view in the daily reports of the news- 
papers. We learned that to those who 
knew him best—the men whom he com- 
manded and who shared his peril and his 
victory—he was as much the ideal and 
trusted commander before as after the 
battle and that it was their perfect con- 
fidence which had made the triumph 
possible. 

It is taking nothing from the admiral’s 
fame to say that we believe we have 
many men of his type in the service of 
the navy, but none is so conspicuous; and 
we may be thankful, as Americans and as 
Christians, that his strong traits of char- 
acter are so universally and fully before 
the minds of the people. He returns to 
us with the greatest earthly treasure that 
can fall to the lot of any man—the en- 
thusiastic and loving admiration of a 
whole people. He has the confidence of 
us all and his fame is our common herit- 
age as example and incentive to high 
thoughts of self-control and self-sur- 
render to the claims of duty. It is for 
us and for him to hold this high and help- 
ful fame aloof from all tarnish of mis- 
understanding and prejudice and from all 
the sins of vanity and self-seeking which 
so easily beset the path of men in public 
life. 


International Public Opinion 


Recent events have shown to the most 
unobservant the entry of a new force 
into the domain of world politics—the 
force of international public opinion 
which kings fear and cabinets consider 
before they commit themselves to any 
decisive public action. What the peo- 
ple think was once a quantity in public 
affairs which might be ignored, but it is 
so no longer—it has become the cloud 
upon the political horizon which may, at 
any inconvenient time for ambitious and 
self-seeking statesmen, burst into storm. 
From the field of national politics, where 
its power has been steadily growing since 
the English and the French revolutions, it 
has extended its influence into the field 
of international affairs and begun to 
realize, not human brotherhood alone, 
but the corrective and disciplinary ele- 
ments which must always exist in a free 
spoken fellowship. 

This was the force which compelled 
the reluctant military powers to make 
the peace conference something more 
than a mere polite attempt to save the 
dignity and the susceptibilities of the 
czar. To it we owe the advance in set- 
tled regulations which that conference 
has given us and the more important ad- 
vance in the sense of responsibility for 
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the provocations which lead to war. In 
the strained relations between France 
and England, growing out of the appear- 
ance of a French military expedition on 
the upper Nile and French claims and 
aggressions in other regions of Africa, 
this was an uhdoubted factor in prevent- 
ing the outbreak of a conflict which must 
have shaken the civilized world: Had 
the public opinion of Germany and Rus- 
sia not been lukewarm or hostile, it 
would have been difficult for the French 
government to have held the nation back 
from war. 

It is to this court of international 
public opinion that the two parties to 
the unhappy misunderstanding in South 
Africa have been appealing. If, under 
provocation which they feel almost un- 
bearable, the burghers of the Transvaal 
refrain from attack upon the neighboring 
British colony of Natal, it will be because 
they have failed to secure any adequate 
response to their appeals for support and 
intervention. If they attack it will be 
because they feel assured of the support 
of men of like blood in the Orange Free 
State and Cape Colony and in Holland. 
If the English party which clamors for 
the immediate overthrow of the Trans- 
vaal fails of a hearing it will be because 
the British government dare not enter 
upon what seems to many a war of ag- 
gression and will do everything to put the 
reproach of the first attack uponthe other 
side. 

With this claim of the world to interest 
itself and pass judgment upon the actions 
of the nations France again finds itself 
compelled to reckon in the state trial 
which has rent the nation into two op- 
posing camps. Frenchmen are angry at 
the world’s criticisms, yet what is the 
pardon of Dreyfus, who for the second 
time has been convicted as a traitor, but 
a confession that the judgment cannot 
stand before the review of the public 
opinion of the nations, where France 
has been condemned and its victim . 
acquitted ? 

This force of world opinion we also in 
America must reckon with. It has been 
too much the habit of many of our people 
to claim a moral as well as a national 


‘independence of the rest of the world. 


Too often the precedents of national 
experience elsewhere have been dismissed 
with contempt as inapplicable to the 
questions of the new land, and the opin- 
ion held of us by other peoples has been 
put aside as of no possible consequence 
in choosing our course of action. The 
peril of an adverse prejudice whicb, but 
for the moral support of England, was 
our greatest danger in the Spanish war, 
has opened our eyes to the fact that we 
are no longer isolated. The over-sea pos- 
sessions, if they have no other use, must 
teach us that we belong to the family of 
nations and can neither disregard their 
interests nor escape their criticism. At 
last we too are compelled to justify our- 
selves at the bar of the world’s great court 
of public opinion. We shall defy that 
court at our peril; but if we accept the 
responsibility as a matter of privilege in 
the world’s interest we shail find it also 
a wholesome corrective and an uplifting 
thought for our own civil life. 





Even a poor lamp shines brightly in the 
dark. 
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Rendering Good for Evil 

The obligation to render good for evil is 
not only Scriptural but is inherent in a 
transformed spirit. But it goes sorely 
against the grain sometimes. A highly 
strung nature, conscious of having been 
ill-treated, with its sense of fairness stung 
into active remonstrance and its con- 
sciousness of power to redress what is 
wrong alert, naturally asks the question 
whether ‘good always should be rendered 
for evil. And the question is not one to 
be easily waved aside. Must we always 
submit to be imposed upon? Is it simply 
a question of our own personal self-sacri- 
fice? Andif it were, ought we always to 
submit? 

It is safe to say that the result to be 
sought is not only our own good but the 
good of all others concerned. If a man 
insults me it may be well neither for me 
nor for him if I fail to resent it. The 
character of the insult makes a difference 
in the manner of its reception and treat- 
ment, but there is a limit beyond which 
my self-respect cannot and ought not to 
permit me to refuse to resent it. And 
there is a length beyond which to allow 
him to go in the direction of insulting me 
or any one is to do him a serious and a 
lasting wrong. It may be rendering good 
for evil to retaliate. This is often over- 
looked. But in general it is undoubtedly 
true that a proper self-sacrifice counsels 
patience, forbearance, gentleness of man- 
ner and the omission of active return of 
whatever injury is received. Yet this is 
not always the fact. 

There is another question involved. 
Does rendering good for evil involve for- 
getting as well as forgiving? Is it possi- 
ble to forget as well as to forgive? Cer- 
tainly with some people it is most difficult. 
It is nonsense to say that there is no pos- 
sible forgiveness without forgetfulness. 
This is far tooextreme. Some’people can 
no more forget than they can cease to 
breathe. They may fully and cheerfully 
forgive an injury, but the fact that it has 
been done them is a fact of their history 
so distinct that, although they no longer 
are embittered or even disturbed by it, 
they cannot get rid of it. 

They can forget it only in the sense that 
they pay no more attention to it, not in 
the sense of becoming unaware of it. In 
this sense, certainly, we ought to forget 
as wellastoforgive. But if wecan do no 
more than this we need not distress our- 
selves. Rendering good for evilis simpler 
than it often seems. It is a practical 
rather than a philosophical matter, and 
there is less difficulty in doing it than 
there is in reasoning out how or why it is 
done. It is the doing it, and doing it with 
a consecrated motive and an honest spirit, 
which our Heavenly Father requires. 





Current History 
Philippine Problems 
Torrential rains continue to make 
active campaigning in the Philippines 
impossible. In a skirmish resulting 


from the wrecking of a train by the 
enemy two Americans were killed and 
five wounded, but the ambushed Filipinos 
were easily scattered. In an attack upon 
a Filipino battery on the shores of Subig 
Bay men from the Charleston, Concord 
and Zafiro were landed under fire and de- 
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stroyed the guns with gun cotton. One 
man from the fleet was seriously wounded. 
One of the small patrol boats used on 
Manila Bay, the Urdaneta, ran aground 
in the Orani River and was captured and 
her crew taken or killed by the enemy. 

The international complications which 
must, sooner or later, be faced are indi- 
cated by the formal protest of the Chinese 
government, through its representative 
at Washington, against an order of Gen- 
eral Otis turning back a shipload of Chi- 
nese. The special order has been over- 
ruled and rescinded from Washington, 
but the question of Chinese admission, 
opposed alike by Filipino feeling and 
settled American policy, remains. The 
question of the desecration of churches 
by military occupation indicates rather 
extreme Roman Catholic sensitiveness 
than any acts inconsistent with the 
necessities and proprieties of war. The 
fact seems to be that the churches, which, 
with the exception of the convents, are 
the only substantial buildings of the 
island towns, have been uniformly used 
by the Filipinos as forts and strongholds 
and desecrated by them before they were 
occupied by our troops, that when occu- 
pied it has not been to the disregard of 
things held sacred or the prevention of 
service where it has been possible to 
carry it on. Small bodies of re-enforce- 
ments have arrived at Manila and more 
are on the way. But the weakness of 
the situation is in an alleged want of 
harmony between the military and naval 
commanders, like that which was so costly 
in Cuba, and in a lack of general confi- 
dence in the skill and tact of the general 
in command. Outside of Luzon the in- 
surrection seems to be dying out, only 
400 rebels being reported in arms in the 
island of Panay. The negotiations with 
the Filipinos seem to be at a standstill 
and no American prisoners have yet been 
released. 


The Prison Congress 

The Prison Congress, which is still in 
session in Hartford as we go to press, 
has attracted authorities and students of 
penology from all over the country to the 
number of 200 or more. Its relation to 
religious thought and feeling is indicated 
by the fact that it was opened by a sermon 
in the Center Church by Professor Hart- 
ranft of Hartford Seminary, who takes 
the place which Dr. Lamson was expected 
to fill. Such well-known students and 
authorities as Frederick H. Wines, H. H. 
Hart of Chicago, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Charities and Cor- 
rections, General Brinkerhoff of Ohio, 
Z. R. Brockway of Elmira, President 
Slocum of Colorado College, Mrs. Ball- 
ington Booth, F. B. Sanborne and Charles 
Dudley Warner take part in the discus- 
sions. An outside view of American 
progress in prison management and dis- 
cipline was given by Oscar Hinttreger, 
LL. D, of the department of justice in 
Wurtemburg, Germany, who has been 
making a careful study of American 
methods and improvements in prison 
management. 


Municipal Righteousness 

The League of American Municipali- 
ties, meeting in Syracuse, chose as its 
president for the coming year Henry V. 
Johnson, mayor of Denver, an advocate 
of municipal ownership of natural monop- 
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olies. In so doing it emphasized the most 
vital topic which came before it. An 
offer of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation to pay half the cost of an investi- 
gation of the cost of municipal as com- 
pared with private lighting plants was 
conditionally accepted, and we may look 
for light upon the question from its re- 
port next year. The subject was dis- 
cussed by Mayor McVicar of Des Moines, 
Allan Ripley Foote and Prof. E. W. 
Bemis. G. Everrit Hill, of the staff of 
the late Colonel Waring, read an impor- 
tant paper on sewage disposal problems, 
advocating methods of broad irrigation 
and intermittent downward filtration, 
such as have been successful in Paris and 
Berlin, in place of our wasteful and harm- 
ful pollution of streams and harbors. 

In New York the Council of the City 
Club passed a resolution condemning the 
assessment of judicial candidates and call- 
ing for a conference to nominate judges 
at the coming election on that platform. 
This proposal has received support from 
the Republican party leaders, which prob- 
ably assures a union of forces against 
Tammany on this issue. In the mean- 
time, as the result of a rebellion in one 
of the district primary elections, the 
power of Mr. Croker seems for the first 
time to have been seriously shaken, and, 
as the power of a boss depends upon the 
popular opinion of his invincibility, the 
end of his long reign may not. be far 
away. This does not of necessity in- 
clude the promise of a better successor, 
but it means that in an interregnum, ora 
period of disputed leadership, the process 
of redeeming the city from its present 
masters may be easier, and the people 
hope to come to some extent by their 
own again. 


Fining Polygamists 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says, on private information from Salt 
Lake City: 

Last week Heber J. Grant, one of the twelve 
apostles of the Mormon Church, pleaded guilty 
in open court to the charge of unlawful cohab- 
itation, that ie, living in polygamy, and paid 
a fine of $100. A few weeks ago Angus M. 
Cannon, president of the Salt Lake stake, a 
high position in the Mormon Chureb, pleaded 
guilty to a similar charge and paid his fine of 
$100. On Sunday, Sept. 3, George Q. Cannon, 
the premier of Mormonism, one of the presi- 
dency of the whole church, defended the prac- 
tice of polygamy in a large meeting at Mount 
Pleasant. Polygamy was preached in the 
Mormon tabernacle here yesterday. 

This hasa bad lookfor Mormonism. It 
shows that the law against polygamy is 
not a dead letter, and it will confirm the 
settled determination of the American 
people not to be cheated in the bargain 
by which Utah was admitted as a State. 
It will make good campaign material for 
those who are trying to get the House of 
Representatives to refuse admission to 
Congressman-elect Roberts and better 
for the multitude who believe that it 
may be necessary to regulate marriage 
and prohibit polygamy by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The people of Amer- 
ica do not intend to permanently condone 
bigamy on payment of $100 or any other 
number of dollars. 


The Transvaal Crisis Pos 

If President Kruger can hold back his 
young men on the Natal .border, peace 
seems to be secure in South Africa for at 
least another week. It is true that the 
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crisis is acute and provocations have in- 
creased arnong those who are not respon- 
sible, both among the English and the 
Boers, but the deeper indications point to 
a final settlement of the dispute on terms 
satisfactory to Greai Britain. The Orange 
Free State, in accordance with its treaty 
obligations, has agreed to stand by the 
Transvaal, but in return has exacted a 
public pledge from President Kruger that 
he will not begin the fighting. But Presi- 
dent Kruger knows that his only chance 
is to strike before the British preparations 
arecomplete. He must know also, by this 
time, that no such arrangement as was 
made possible by the magnanimity of 
Gladstone after a British defeat is pos- 
sible with the colder-minded and more 
resolute Chamberlain. And even Presi- 
dent Kruger, aristocrat and defender of 
the divine right of the Boer aristocracy 
as he is, must know that a war waged to 
the end could have only one result. On 
the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain has 
everything to gain from a peaceful solu- 
tion of the questions at issue. The min- 
istry of which he is a member has only 
a year of life and cannot afford to end 
its seven years’ term with a costly and 
unpopular war. Nevertheless, Great Brit- 
ain will fight rather than submit to a 
moral defeat which would lower its pres- 
tige, not only in South Africa but in the 
whole world. In the meantime, while 
troops are pressing from England, the 
Mediterranean and India toward the Cape, 
the English commander in Natal studi- 
ously refrains from occupying the stra- 
tegic position of Laing’s Neck, where the 
railroad tunnel pierces a rocky ridge near 
the Transvaal border but just within 
the Lritish territory. It may be a bait 
for a Boer raid or, more probably, a de- 
vice to gain time, but it is, we believe, a 
real willingness to avoid provocation 
which justifies this apparent military 
oversight on the part of the British gen- 
eral in charge. On the other side, even if 
war were determined on, the continued 
absence of rains and consequent scarcity 
of grass make support in the open coun- 
try too difficult for the Boer horse. 
Dreyfus Free—Prance on Trial 

The pardon of Dreyfus relieves the 
sense of personal tension with which 
the world has regarded the great injus- 
tice of his trial without in any way 
changing the almost universal feeling 
that the verdict is a moral defeat for 
France. Dreyfus, resting at the home 
of his brother-in-law at Carpentras in 
Provence, gives place in public interest 
to the generals who prejudged him and 
arc themselves judged guilty by the voice 
of the world. In a manly utterance he 
declares that for his children’s sake it is 
his duty to vindicate his personal honor. 
His friends and champions have no idea 
ot laying down their arms, and General 
Galliffet, the French minister of war, is 
evidently mistaken in announcing to the 
army, and through it to the nation and 
the world, that the incident is closed. 


It is still an open and a vital question to- 


France herself, and cannot fail to weaken 
her strength and hamper her influence in 
ai! international relations. Nor will 
public interest be diverted to the trial 
of the Royalist conspirators which it is 
ostentatiously announced will soon be 
begun. The farce which ran along with 
the tragedy of Rennes on the Paris stage 
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ended at last in ignominious surrender. 
M: Guerin and fourteen associates, who 
for forty days had barricaded them- 
selves in a private house and defied the 
police, yielded at last to hunger and the 
offer of a compromise. The leader was 
escorted to prison in the hour before day- 
light, and his companions were let go 
free. The weakness of the police looks 
like a political arrangement, and so far 
justifies the suspicion that the Dreyfus 
verdict was also prearranged. Perhaps 
it is well to have had this bit of fun 
beside the heart-breaking tragedy of the 
trial, but it has helped in the eyes of the 
world to discredit France. 


For Current History Notes see page 436. 





In Brief 
After listening, action. 


The council papers, carefully prepared, 
need careful reading. 


The keynote of the council has been the 
exaltation of the living Christ. 


Now let us ask God for a world-wide bless- 
ing upon the churches of the wide world. 


God asks and the world needs light, not 
lightning—a steady glow and not a sudden 
glare. 








He who brings a blessing takes a blessing. 
Of the blessing that the council brought there 
is no doubt. 


Our light for the world is a reflected light— 
we shine best when we are looking at the Sun 
of Righteousness. 


Race hatred carries men far. It is not, we 
are sorry to say, a secular paper which re- 
marks editorially: ‘‘ It ia said that the Boers 
may poison the wells from which the English 
invaders are likely todrink. That is not the 
way of the Boers—more’s the pity.” That a 
religious paper in New England should say 
it must be a grief to all Christians. 


If the announcement that the Yale choir is 
to be robed in vestments while singing in 
chapel looks like an advance in ritualism, it 
may fairly be balanced by the other ahnounce- 
ment that prayers are to be conducted by six 
or seven ‘‘lay”’ professors, including the new 
president. What clothes the choir shall wear 
is a question of taste, but it is a good thing for 
the college and a good thing for the boys to 
set the lay professors at religious work. 


Those who expect too much of the Inter- 
national Council, especially those who are not 
familiar with the fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism, may need to be reminded 
that it meets for discussion and not for legis- 
lation or decision. There is no authority 
which can dictate to the churches, but the 
quick response to leadership which is suited to 
the needs of the time hastens the consensus of 
opinion, which becomes the unwritten law of 
fellowship for all. 


When the Christian Observer remarks, in 
comment upon our recent review of Dr. 
Parker’s articles in the British Weekly, that 
“errors of a serious nature, rejection of the 
atonement, and even Unitarianism, have ever 
found their hotbed in Independency,” it is 
singularly forgetful of church history. In 
England half the Unitarian churches are of 
Presbyterian origin and in some parts of Great 
Britain they still maintain their Presbyterian 
church government. Errors spring up under 
all forms of government, and nothing is gained 
for truth and charity by railing accusations 
against brethren with whom we do not agree. 


Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, reviewing John 
Fiske’s last book, Through Nature to God, 
in- the British Weekly, says that in his 
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‘opinion the last third of it is an absolutely 


new argument, and “gives evolution its rights 
Dr. Dods says he 
would heartily recommend the book “did he 
not feel it to be something of an _ imperti- 
nence to recommend a volume which is as 
sure to enter general human knowledge as 
the writings of Darwin and Plato.” Be it 
remembered that Professor Dods is teacher 
of New Testament theology in a Presbyterian 
divinity school in Scotland, that of the Free 
Charch. 


It was a happy moment at the celebration 
of Dartmouth night when President Tucker 
was able to announce a gift of an endowment 
fund of $300,000 from Mr. Edward Tuck of the 
class of 1862. The gift was in memory of and 
is to be called after the donor’s father, Hon. 
Amos Tuck, a trustee of the college and a 
graduate of the class of 1835. The gift is the 
more memorable and welcome because it is 
for the endowment of the teaching work rather 
than the mechanical equipment of the college. 
Necessary as buildings are and well as they 
lend themselves to memorial purposes, it is 
the enlargement and due support of the teach- 
ing force which is the pressing need of all 
our colleges. 


The halting logic with which Lord Halifax, 
the leader of the extreme ritualistic party in 
England, advises laymen to “stand by and 
help those priests who feel that they must 
disobey the order of the bishops,”’ is rebuked 
by Dean Hole of Rochester in his letter with- 
drawing from the English Church Union. 
“ You have lost a great opportunity for the 
promotion of order and peace by advice which 
simply means that the laity must obey but 
that the clergy must disobey those who are 
set over them in the Lord.’’ The odd feature 
of the whole business is that it is the extreme 
ritualists who are taking up the Protestant 
opinion of the right of private judgment and 
looking forward to disestablishment as a re- 
lief from the intolerable burden of Episcopal 
control. 





Conspicuous among the evidences of public 
interest in the meetings of the International 
Council is the council number of the New 
York Observer. With Plymouth Rock and a 
memorial poem on the cover, and special arti- 
cles by Dr. Storrs, Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Dr. 
E. N. Packard, William Manchee and others, 
and full editorial treatment of the claims and 
history of Congregationalism, the Observer 
for once seems to have left its neutral! ground 
to come over and enjoy the full inheritance of 
the Pilgrims. Dr. Storrs’s article on What Is 
Congregationalism? emphasizes the evangel- 
ical and practical aspects of the denomination, 
and both in Dr. Packard’s article and the 
editorial treatment the missionary activity and 
devotion of the Congregational fathers are rec- 
ognized as the keynote of strength for today. 
The Observer is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise and success. 


After the communion service at Old South 
last Sunday a good number of delegates 
walked over through the Public Gardens 
to the Common, where the most uncommon 
variety of preaching in Boston was in full 
swing. President Angell and a group of 
distinguished delegates paused to listen fora 
little near the broad walk. The nearest ora- 
tor was talking up a communistic coleny in 
California, with universal brotherhood as his 
text. Across the walk, on the baseball 
grounds, a blatherskite type of infidel was 
holding a debate with a man who seemed to 
take the réle of a defender of the faith. The 
center of the next group was a shouting fa 
natic, and just beyond a long-haired apostle 
of very strange doctrines. Such so-called 
preaching did not long interest the passing 
delegates, and it even seemed to fail to amuse. 
The verdict which the reporter caught on the 
faces of two or three may be summed up in 
Wordsworth’s line: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires. 








The Council Day by Day 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Each Session and an Estimate of Its Significance 


THE PLACE OF MEETING AND ITS 
DECORATIONS 

Tremont Temple—new and old—has 
sheltered probably as many distinguished 
assemblies of Christians as any building 
in the United States. On its platform, 
also, especially in days gone by, reformers 
of every stripe have held forth, Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Henry Ward Beecher among 
them. Now, however, the building is re- 
served for more purely ecclesiastical 
events, as the pastor of the congregation 
worshiping in it, Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, will not have it made too promiscu- 
ous a mart of thought. 

Seldom, if ever, has the new assembly 
hall, seating 2,500, been more tastily dec- 
orated than for the council. Upon the 
organ, back of the choir, hung a crimson 
and gilt banner, bearing the inscription : 

SECOND INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
1899 
“One is your Master, and all ye brethren”’ 

Back of the presiding officer’s chair, on 
the organ loft, and over the clock in the 
rear of the hall, the Stars and Stripes and 
Union Jack were draped together in a 
brotherly fashion. On the sides of the 
upper gallery the coats of arms of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
City of Boston were affixed. 

Bunting of various colors, chiefly the 
red, white and blue, covered the screen 
work of the galleries on three sides of the 
upper hall and radiated from the great 
chandelier in the center of the ceiling to 
the side walls, while high over the heads 
of the presiding officials was the banner 
beariag the hearty word, ‘‘ Welcome.” 

ORGANIZATION 


As President Capen of the committee 
of arrangements opened the first session 
by a call to prayer, he looked out on an 
audience filling the body of the hall and 
the first gallery, the inclement weather 
preventing a large audience filling the 
house. The prayers of Kev. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford and Rev. John Brown, pleading 
for the presence of God’s Spirit, were 
tender, searching, catholic. Felicitous 
and touching were Dr. Bradford’s appeals 
for God’s blessing upon Queen Victoria, 
and Dr. Brown’s similar request for and 
thought of President McKinley. 

The opening address of President Capan 
of the committee of arrangements, wel- 
coming the delegates, was apt, stirring in 
its allusions to denominational history 
and ideals, graceful and tender in its allu- 
sions to the worthy dead, and full of hope 
for the future. The calling of the roll 
was a stirring event, the delegates re- 
sponding to their names by word of 
mouth and by rising in their seats as the 
secretaries—Rev. Messrs. Hazen, W. J. 
Woods and D. Burford Hooke—called the 
names. The hearty applause which met 
the men best beloved or best known as 
they arose clearly revealed who are the 
men and women of prominence in the 
various lands. After the calling of the 


roll Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, stepped to the front and nom- 
inated as president of the council Pres. 





J. B. Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan, ex-minister of the United States to 
China and Turkey. Mr. Thomas called 
attention to the fact that probably most 
of the English knew more about Rev. 
Angell James than they did about James 
Angell. After the unanimous affirmative 
action of the council in response to this 
motion, and after President Angell had 
been escorted to the chair by Rev. Drs. 
S. E. Herrick and L. D. Bevan, President 
Angell called attention to the peculiar 
coincidence that the first book which he 
ever read that seriously inclined him 
toward religion was Angell James’s book, 
The Anxious Inquirer. He expressed his 
sense of the great honor done him and 
his disposition to serve in humility. 
Then followed the election of vice-presi- 
dents of the council—F. A. Noble, D. D., 
of Chicago, S. E. Herrick, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, J. K. McLean, D. D., of Oakland, 
Cal., L. D. Bevan, D. D., of Melbourne, 
und Mr. A. J. Shepheard of London. 

A graceful interlude in the business was 
Rev. A. H. Bradford’s resolution, passed 
by a rising vote, voicing the love and 
veneration of the council for the aged 
Prof. Edwards A. Park of Andover Sem- 
inary. Mr. Capen, in turning over the 
chair to President Angel], handed hima 
gavel made from the limb of an old 
English elm which formerly stood in a 
garden where now the Congregational 
House stands. 

After the reading of Secretary Hazen’s 
reportcame the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees : 

Committee on Credentials: Rev. D. F. 
Bradley, of Michigan, chairman: Rev. W. 
H. Davidson, of Scotland; J. H. Toms, of 
Australia; A. L. Williston, of Massachusetts ; 
Rev. E. M. Hill, of Canada. 

Business Committee: Rev. Morton Dexter, 
of Massachusetts, chairman; Rev. J. J. Hal- 
ley, of Australia; D. F. Goddard, of Eng- 
land; H. C. Ford, of Ohio; Rev. W. H. 
Warriner, of Canada; Rev. William Hewgill, 
of England; E. H. Pitkin, of [linois. 

Nominating Committee: W. H. Strong, of 
Michigan; Evan Spicer, of England; Rev. 
John P. Gerrie, of Canada; Rev. A. W. 
Hazen, of Connecticut; Rev. A. J. Griffith, 
of Australia; Rev. D. E. Irons, of Scotland; 
Rev. A. W. Ackerman, of Oregon. 


The council adjourned with benediction 
by Principal Cave. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


As two members of the local committee 
were preparing to leave their posts of 
duty in Lorimer Hall for a belated dinner, 
they discussed the prospects for the even- 
ing. An old-timer in Boston said to his 
colleague from the suburbs: ‘ We shall 
have another opportunity tonight to see 
how cold Boston can be to such an affair 
as this.” The suburbanite hoped that 
they would at least have a fair crowd, but 
he expressed no great anticipation of 
popular interest. i 

But the event showed that Boston was 
to prove anything but cold to this gather- 
ing of the sons and daughters of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans. Before the doors 
opened at 7.15 there was a blockade upon 
the sidewalk, and the first comers took 
all the visitors’ seats up to the second 
gallery. When the last strains of the 


prelude were being played upon the great 
organ hardly a vacant seat could be seep 
in tae vast auditorium. 

All eyes were fastened upon the plat. 
form as President Angell ascended the 
steps with Governor Wolcott upon hig 
arm, followed by Chairman Capen, who 
served as escort to Mayor Quincy. The 
two civil officers stood for a moment 
among the clergy upon the platform, eyj. 
dently worthy representatives of Massa. 
chusetts and her chief city, and with gen. 
uine enthusiasm the great congregation 
rose to give them greeting. Then Pregi- 
dent Angell gave out the hymn, 

All peoples that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 
to be sung to the tune of Old Hundred, 
and sung it was in magnificent volume 
and hearty cheer. Dr. Alexander Mac. 
kennal led the congregation in a tender, 
earnest prayer for the presence of Christ 
and the gifts of his Spirit in the council. 

Then, with beaming countenance, Pres- 
ident Angell arose and in his happiest 
vein introduced Governor Wolcott. The 
governor, without tarrying to answer the 
personal references of President Angell, 
proceeded at once in a manly and direct 
way to give the welcome of the common- 
wealth to the council. He said, in part: 
‘*‘ Massachusetts can never be indifferent 
to such a body as this, nor can Congrega- 
tionalism feel itself upon an alien or un- 
friendly soil when it meets, through its 
chosen delegates, in a commonwealth 
which bears upon its bosom that Plym- 
outh Rock from which came forth mem- 
ories and influences that have spanned 
the world. 

“I think that to him who reads history 
the most conspicuous and impressive les- 
son taught by her many pages is the force 
and the power and the influence of in- 
dividuals. And yet, while admitting this 
greater force and impressiveness of the 
individual, there is something also in the 
power of association, in the perpetuity 
of some organization, of some great seat 
of learning that for centuries has held 
aloft the torch of learning. I feel the 
power of a noble union of men as I stand 
before you.” 

Governor Wolcott then gracefully ex- 
tended special greetings to various classes 
represented in the council and, having 
fulfilled his formal duty, he took occasion 
to make a brief confession of his religious 
faith. His remarks showed some dissent 
from the positions of the Calvinism of 
the fathers, but they were not much out 
of line with the orthodoxy of today, if the 
applause which followed his expression 
of Christian optimism may be regarded 
as a test. He was again heartily 4p- 
plauded as, in closing, he confessed his 
sympathies with broad church ideals. 

“IT may, perhaps, shock some of you 
by saying that to me it is not of vast 
importance to what denomination a man 
may belong, providing only that the love 
of Christ and the willingness to serve 
him by serving man is the inspiring force 
in theindividuallife. Butin the presence 
of these distinguished theologians I am 
too cautious and sagacious a man to ven- 
ture into this field.” 
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In introducing Mayor Josiah Quincy 
President Angell said, ‘‘ With special 
ratisfaction we greet one who bears a 
name which in three generations has 
stood for high intelligence, noble char- 
acter and great civic virtue.” Mayor 
Quincy said, in part: “The interesting 
feature of this gathering, to my mind, is 
that it is international in its character. 
I believe that these international gather- 
ings contribute no little to bringing closer 
together the various peoples of the world. 
World unity must begin with a closer 
affiliation between those of the same 
blood and language. The federation of 
English-speaking peoples is one step 
toward the federation of the world. 
One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
that churches are turning from questions 
of abstract theology to ethics and philan- 
thropy. Your program shows this drift 
and is, therefore, interesting not only to 
Congregationalists but to all earnest and 
thinking men. You could not have come 
to a city more in sympathy with the 
spirit of this gathering. We believe in 
this country in nonconformity. We do 
not believe in a state church.” This sen- 
timent touched a sympathetic chord, es- 
pecially with the English delegation, and 
the mayor followed up a hearty round of 
applause by further amplification. He 
closed with the words: “I wish you all 
success in the accomplishment of the 
objects for which you are here assembled, 
and I wish for the great denomination 
which you represent continued growth 
and success in the attainment of the 
ideas for which you stand.” 

President Angell’s address was a noble 
setting forth of the history, the principles 
and the ideals of the Congregational fel- 
lowship. It represented the genius of the 
denomination in looking forward rather 
than backward. Its plea for the largest 
liberty in Biblical study was especially 
timely and evoked enthusiastic applause. 

On page 444 the major portion of this 
address is given. 

THURSDAY—THEOLOGICAL DAY 

Believing that theology is still “queen 
of the sciences’’ and that the art of life 
is best apprehended when most in accord 
with the laws of eternal life, the two ses- 
sions of the first full day of the council 
were spent in consideration of great prob- 
lems of theology—sources of authority in 
religion, and the content of Scripture and 
nature.- To discuss these themes the 
United States chose representatives from 
Andover and Yaleseminaries. Australia 
sent her veteran theological teacher, and 
from Cambridge, Eng., came one of the 
profoundest divines of the English 
churches. 

Prof. George Harris, until recently 
teacher of systematic theology in An- 
dover Seminary and soon to be president 
of Amherst College, was warmly greeted 
as he arose to read his paper on Fanda- 
mcntal Principles in Theology. He pref- 
aced his remarks by the statement that it 
was gratifying to speak his last word as 
an Andover professor to the council. On 
page 447 we cite from the notable paper 
which followed. Butfew words had been 
spoken by Professor Harris before it was 
apparent that he was striking a modern 
note in sentences terse and epigrammatic, 
illumined by wit. It was seen that he was 
reasoning as a theistic evolutionist ; that 
he was assuming God to be a God of love 
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who is in humanity as well as above itand 
outside of it. 

He proceeded to build up a theological 
system, basing it on what we know of 
God through his revelation in man and 
Christ. Old doctrines were retained but 
restated in new terms. The pledge of 
our immortality was found in the fact 
that God is in humanity making progress 
by divine guidance toward the moral ideal. 
Christ was shown to bea revelation of 
God because he was a revelation of man. 
He was a revelation of man because he 
was a revelation of God. 

Professor Harris made a profound im- 
pression, holding the attention of the 
audience from first to last, repeatedly 
calling forth applause during the reading 
of his paper; and when he finished he 
had long and loud acclaim. Combined 
with his usual force and brilliancy there 
was a depth of religious feeling and dig- 
nity of manner which delighted his old 
admirers and made new ones. 

The paper on The Message of the Old 
Testament for Today, by Prof. F. C. 
Porter of Yale Seminary, struck the 
same note of candor, fearless facing of 
facts, and determination to wrest from 
the old all that it has—but nothing more— 
for us who live today. It was a splendid 
appeal for recognition of the superiority 
of the prophets to mere priests, for recog- 
nition of the fact that the strife between 
them is eternal, that men always have to 
choose between those who universalize 
and those who particularize in religion. 
It was full of stern warning against the 
innate evil of ritualism. The limitations 
of Judaism, even when best exemplified, 
were set forth with impressive skill of ex- 
pression and mastery of facts. Such 
limitations, he holds, the Christian 
Church should avoid by not falling into 
the same mistakes. It should make its 
acts as catholic as the gospel. 

Professor Porter’s clarity of thought 
and sobriety of judgment made their due 
impression and were as helpful as sane. 

Principal Gosman, professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Congrega- 
tional College of Victoria, read his paper 
on Theology the Order of Nature with 
a virility of voice quite remarkable in 
one of his age. He is tall, gaunt, with 
iron-gray hair and piercing eye. 

He, too, like Professor Harris, at once 
let it be known that he was a theistic evo- 
lutionist, who had adjusted his theologi- 
cal thought and system to evolution. He 
left no room for doubt upon this matter 
and gloried in his positiveness of convic- 
tion. That his beliefs were not accepted 
by many of his hearers is scarcely open 
to doubt, but that they had any reason to 
question the speaker’s precise place as a 

theologian is not supposable. How sure 


-he is of the immense gain theology ac- 


quires when it accepts the evolutionary 
hypothesis may be inferred from his 
paper, the eonclusion of which is pub- 
lished elsewhere. Apparently the Con- 
gregationalists of Australia are as ad- 
vanced in theology as they are in applied 
democracy. ° 

The temper and tone of the hour changed 
somewhat in its character when Prof. 
George P. Fisher of the Yale Divinity 
School arose to read his paper on The In- 
fluence of Historical Studies on Theologi- 
cal Opinion, but its drift was not essen- 
tially different. He, with all the prestige 
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of his long study of church history ang 
his high standing as an author, also took 
his place among those who realize that 
with the historical method of study, with 
the coming of Biblical theology, with the 
hypothesis of evolution as explaining aj 
phenomena of life, vast changes haye 
come in views of doctrine and polity, 
The calmness of his manner and the ly. 
cidity of his expression, joined with the 
ripe thought of his mind, made the large 
audience drink in his every word gladly, 
Indeed nothing more striking can be im. 
agined than the dimensions and. interest 
of the audiences which sat at the feet of 
these theologians this day. The people 
still are interested in God’s ways to man. 

A more conservative tone was struck 
by Rev. Dr. Peter T. Forsyth of Cam. 
bridge, Eng., in his paper on The 
Evangelical as the Final Seat of An. 
thority. The final seat of authority for 
human society is in the cross of Christ 
as the Forgiver and Redeemer, according 
to Dr. Forsyth. Christ to him is more 
than King, more than the Logos, more 
than ideal of the soul—he is the Saviour, 

Seldom do men of these times hear 
from men of his training in the schools 
of philosophy a more evangelical and 
ardent address. Seldom is thought pre- 
sented in more remorselessly logical form 
and yet with brilliancy of antithesis and 
epigram. In him, as in Dr. Fairbaim, 
the Scotch bent for metaphysics is ap. 
parent, but modified by a mystical turn. 
But it is remorseless in its logicalness, 
nevertheless, and it leads him to make 
as the central-fact of human history the 
expiatory atonement. It leads him to 
believe that the church of the future 
must be a truly evangelical church. So- 
ciety can cohere with many abuses, bat 
it cannot live without spiritual power. 
The social future lies with the Prot- 
estant church, whose secret is not its 
organization but its gospel, and that 
gospel the gospel of God’s redeeming 
love. The peroration of Dr. Forsyth’s 
paper was superb in its style, fervid in 
its passion and reverent to the point of 
worship. 

Following it there was a scene not 
often witnessed. Applause prolonged 
and intense was not sufficient to express 
the enthusiasm and religious fervor of 
those who had been moved by it. “In 
the cross of Christ I glory,” was sung 
gloriously, the audience standing. Ef- 
forts were then made to draw Drs. A. H. 
Bradford and H. A. Stimson into discus- 
sion of the papers, but they both an- 
nounced that they felt that it would be 
infelicitous for them, or any one else, to 
attempt to add anything lest they mar 
the effect produced by Dr. Forsyth. 
English admirers of Dr. Forsyth say 
that he surpassed himself. Certainly a 
more masterly exposition of Evangelical- 
ism in its vital essential doctrine, inter- 
preted from the standpoint of a substitu- 
tionary atonement, it would be difficult 
to conceive, much less name. It will be 
published in full in the October Contem- 
porary Review. 

GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S RECEPTION 

At noon on Thursday Roger Wolcott, 
governor of the commonwealth, received 
the delegates and visitors to the council 
in his executive apartments in the State 
House, Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., 
presenting the delegates to the governor. 
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More than 1,200 were in line. Leaving 
the governor the visitors inspected the 
legislative chambers, the offices of heads 
of departments and the State Library, 
especial interest there centering in the 
William Bradford manuscript so recently 
acquired by the commonwealth through 
the courtesy of the Bishop of Iondon 
and the mediation of Senator Hogr and 
the late United States Minister Bayard. 
The orderliness, dignity and richness of 
the furnishings of the State House made 
a distinct impression upon the delégates 
from abroad, and the governor added to 
the splendid impression made by his ad- 
dress of the night before. One Canadian 
delegate was heard to remark that he did 
not know whether he could get his wife 
home she had fallen so desperately in love 
with the governor, and another delegate 
who has traveled much and seen many 
men of distinction said of the governor 
that he was the kingliest appearing man 
he had ever seen. After inspecting the 
State House the council delegates were 
photographed on the State House steps, 
up and down whieh nearly three genera- 
tions of public men have walked, and on 
which Governors Andrew and Wolcott 
have stood when commissioning and re- 
viewing Massachusetts’ soldiers in the 
Civil War and the war with Spain. 
PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN’S SERMON 

But few times in a man’s life, be he 
ever so great, is it given to him to preach 
to a congregation equal to that which 
gathered in the Temple on Thursday 
evening. Every seat was taken and 
hundreds stood for two hours, awaiting 
and participating in the service. Fully 
3,000 people were present and the volume 
of song they raised was torrential in its 
quantity and thrillingly inspiring in its 
quality. Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis of 
Ithaca, N. Y., offered prayer. 

Principal Fairbairn’s text was that old 
stumbling block of offense, Matt. 16: 18, 
“And I also say unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.” How shall the expo- 
sition of the theme which followed be 
described? Without a scrap of manu- 
script, for eighty minutes the master 
intellect and great heart of the re- 
nowned Scotch preacher wove their spell. 
Penetrating and exact exegesis, mordant 
satire of sacerdotal claims, catholic love 
for Christ’s disciples wherever found, 
etchings which in afew words summed up 
the careers and characters of the great 
fathers of the church, orthodox and other- 
wise, panoramic delineations of great 
movements in secular and ecclesiastical 
history, stern rebuke and righteous in- 
dignation for those who pervert the true 
functions and acts of the Bride of Christ, 
and postulation of the everlasting foun- 
dations of the true church of Christ fol- 
lowed one the other. Warming to his 
task, he made you forget the lack of grace 
in his gestures by the force and passion 
of his feeling, the marvelous sweep of 
his thought and the precision and majesty 
of his style. His keen wit now and then 
moved to laughter, and his biows between 
the eyes of sacerdotalism and tyranny in 
church and society roused thunders of 
applause, for it was a polemical discourse, 
a definitive setting forth of the eternal 
Principles of liberty in belief and freedom 
in polity for which Independency has ever 
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stood. Viewed solely as an intellectual 
tour de force, it was superlatively fine. 
But added to that it was the trumpet call 
of a great heart, a prophet, a man who 
reads the signs of the times and foretells 
new and better things for the world and 
thechurch. It had a heart quality that 
redeemed it from being a disquisition 
and made it an epic, a message from 
the throne, clarifying the vision and 
inspiring the hearts of those who heard 
it. 
FRIDAY MORNING 

The readers of the Boston Globe found 
this verdict upon the sessions of Thurs- 
day, and especially the paper of Dr. For- 
syth, printed in heaviest type upon the 
first page, “‘ The Council’s Climax.” Cer- 
tainly the remarkable uplift of Dr. For- 
syth’s address and the inspiring thought 
of Dr. Fairbairn’s sermon, which fol- 
lowed in the evening, had made Thurs- 
day a day on the mountain top. But the 
throng of people who greeted Dr. Lyman 
Abbott at the opening session Friday 
morning expected no anti-climax. The 
interest was intense and all the speakers 
of the morning addressed a house crowded 
to the doors. The special business was 
the appointment of a committee to placea 
wreath, provided by the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, upon the grave of Samuel 
Johnson, Esq., who entered into rest on 
Aug. 13. Before his death he made pro- 
vision for the special hospitality of the 
day at the Vendome. The committee 
chosen was: Pres. J. W. Strong, Minne- 
sota; Rev. W. J. Woods, London; Dr. 
Michael Burnham, St. Louis; Rev. James 
Wylie, Belfast, Ireland. 

The impressive prayer by Dr. J. J. Hal- 
ley of Melbourne, Australia, which pre- 
ceded Dr. Abbott’s address, closed with 
the Lord’s Prayer and a thrill of earnest- 
ness and common desire seemed to per- 
vade the assembly as they prayed in 
united voice, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
These words might well have been the 
text of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s address on 
International Relations and Responsibili- 
ties. His salutation, “ Fellow-citizens of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
the United States,” awakened vigorous 
applause. After telling the people that 
he would speak without fear or favor, but 
with toleration and respect for those who 
did not agree with him—in a word, in bis 
usual manner and spirit— he proceeded to 
make one of his most notable addresses. 

Despite the fact that Chairman Capen 
had urged that free discussion should fol. 
low the addresses, no one seemed willing 
to volunteer to follow Dr. Abbott. But 
when Mr. A. J. Shepheard of London was 
summoned to the platform he went so 
farin giving expression to international 
good feeling that he owned himself will- 
ing to see Great Britain added to the 
United States as one more empire star 
upon her flag. Dr. Philip Moxom of 
Springfield was called for and he spoke 
enthusiastically of a union of the English- 
speaking peoples as a means of good to 
all the nations of the world. 

On the recommendation of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, Japan was heard from through 
her representative, Rev. T. Miyagawa of 
Osaka. He spoke in his native tongue 
with no little of fire and unction and was 
translated by Rev. Otis Carey. The 
speech voiced the noblest aspirations of 
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new. Japan and interpreted the American 
occupation of the Philippines as a part of 
God’s plan for the redemption of Asia. ~ 

Dr. Alexander Mackennal of Bowdon, 
Eng., received a hearty greeting as he 
rose to read a thoughtful and practical 
paper on The Christian Attitude Toward 
War in the Light of Recent Events. He 
closed with the words, “It is always the 
idealist who leads; the practical man 
always drops behind.” Had he in prepar- 
ing his paper taken the way of idealism 
rather than of practical statesmansbip, 
he might have made a more telling ora- 
tion, but he could not have shown as he 
did that the clergyman may be a really 
practical man, in sympathy with the per- 
plexities and necessary compromises of 
political action. 

After this address Dr. A. H. Plumb of 
Roxbury somewhat reluctantly came to 
the platform on the summons of the 
chair. He heartily indorsed Dr. Abbott’s 
positions and gloried in the family gov- 
ernment which obtains in English homes, 
and is often so sadly lacking in America. 
Then William Crosfield, M. P., of Liver- 
pool was called out. He paid tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone and his Irish policy and 
expressed his sadness that talk of war 
should so soon follow the peace congress. 
President Angell finally responded to re- 
peated calls and closed the session with 
some pertinent remarks concerning arbi- 
tration and the outcome of the peace 
congress. He showed that in one bun- 
dred instances of dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain arbitra- 
tion had succeeded. He closed with the 
words: “Today the world is vocal with 
friendly and peaceful echoes from the 
conference at The Hague.” 

THE RECEPTION AT THE HOTEL VENDOME 

Friday noon the delegates wended their 
way to the Hotel Vendome to accept the 
hospitality provided by the late Samuel 
Johnson of the Old South Church, and to 
meet representative clergymen and lay- 
men of churches of every denomination in 
Boston, as weil as prominent officials of 
State and members of the faculties of the 
various divinity schools in Massachusetts. 
It was found that 1,006 persons partici- 
pated in the pleasures of the hour, which 
were wholly social and gastronomic. 
Each person as he entered was greeted 
by one of a body of ushers selected from 
among the young men of the Old South 
Chureb, ani was presented in turn to Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Rev. E. 8S. Tead, Rev. 
M. M. Cutter, Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron and S. B. Capen, W. F. 
Whittemore and John H. Colby, acting as 
representatives of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club. Then they were met by 
the honorary ushers, chosen from among 
the older men of the Old South Church, 
and made at ease in the spacious parlors, 
from which they soon found their way to 
the large dining halls in which ample 
refreshments were served. Here for two 
hours fraternization of old friends and 
new acquaintances was the pleasurable 
privilege of the guests. Men who had long 
known each other by reputation met for 
the first time. Students of men’s books 
met their authors face to face and hand 
to hand. It was a rare gathering of in- 
tellectual, serious-minded, characterful 
men and women, and the only occasion 
for regret — and that deep —'was the ab- 
sence of the generous layman whose fore- 
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thought and liberality had made it pos- 
sible. 
THE HARBOR EXCURSION 

It was a happy thought on the part of 
the excursion committee to give the dele- 
gates, after the tension of two days’ ses- 
sions, a good breath of sea air and a view 
of Boston’s magnificent harbor. Tosave 
belated delegates the disappointment that 
might come from losing the short route 
to South Slip Ferry Dock, guides were 
stationed on the street corners in critical 
places, and with the words, ‘This way,”’ to 
the straying and, ‘‘ Keep right on,” to the 
doubting they hastened the arrival of the 
last detachment before the hour of de- 
parture. The members of the committee 
looked well pleased as the Putnam Brad- 
lee left the dock with some 250 delegates 
on board. 

Those who were ambitious to learn the 
name of every building, headland and 
island and hear of the great deeds done 
in Boston harbor in the days of old 
gathered around Dr. W. E. Barton on 
the after deck. Those who cared more 
for air and sea and plenty of room scat- 
tered elsewhere in little chatty groups. 
The course lay, outward bound, to the 
north of Governor’s Island, then around 
the lighthouse, and the return nearer to 
Castle Island and Fort Independence. 
The trip was long enough for a delightful 
recreation without tiring any one, and 
the courtesy of Mayor Quincy was highly 
appreciated. The delegates, through Dr. 
Barton, sent to his Honor a hearty vote of 
thanks. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


A council without a session devoted to 
consideration of the problems raised by the 
study of comparative religions would not 
have been up-to-date and fearless. The 
session on Friday evening devoted to this 
theme was rewarding intellectually and 
spiritually—spiritually because, as in all 
previous sessions, the great fact emerged 
of the insistence by all thespeakers on the 
permanence and essentiality of belief in 
and love for the person of Christ. Each 
speaker revealed that he knew more or 
less of the history of the great ethnic re- 
ligions and of their special virtues and 
defects, but all revealed that Christ to 
them was unique, matchless and ever 
adorable as the Person who is greater 
than his message, who is the gospel. 

Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., B. D., of Bourne- 
mouth, Eng., the first speaker, is a ruddy- 
cheeked, open-faced, clean-shaven, whole- 
some, vital young Welshman, blessed 
with intellectual powers that have given 
him standing among the younger clergy 
and entitled him to speak upon his theme, 
The Distinctive Characteristics of Chris- 
tianity. But he also is deeply religious, 
‘tender and winsome in his manner and 
speech, and the master of a peculiarly 
attractive style of oratory, which, though 
the caliber of his voice is hardly suited to 
the vast hall, enabled him, nevertheless, 
to enthrall the audience and gain its 
heart. Christianity to him is distinct 
above all other religions because it has a 
Founder who came not only to preach a 
gospel, but to be a gospel. The dynamic 
force of Christianity, in his conception of 
it, is not fear of punishment or hope of 
reward, but passionate devotion to a per- 
son who saves and inspires. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., of Oak- 





land, Cal., read his carefully wrought out 
paper on the same theme, and thereby 
lessened his power, for of all of our 
younger men he needs the open rostrum 
and not the confinement of a desk and 
manuscript to develop the gifts that are 
in him. Not overlooking the fact of sin 
and man’s power to will his permanent 
alienation from God, Dr. Brown never- 
theless believes in a cosmic redemption 
through the atoning work of Christ, who, 
as contrasted with all other founders of 
religions, conceived and taught of God as 
a being of moral perfection, who himself 
was the embodiment of this perfection, 
and who also is the dynamic force that con- 
tinually works to usher in the kingdom. 
Principal Fairbairn did not begin the 
delivery of his paper until after nine 
o’clock, and yet practically all the 
3,000 people present remained to hear 
his words. Again the peculiar blending 
in him of the profound scholar and the 
weighty preacher, the erudite philosopher 
and the glowing prophet was revealed 
and wrought its magic spell. Nobly con- 
ceived, his address was nobly received. 
His scorn for the intellectual timidity of 
the theologians of the church in the past 
and the present found echo in the popular 
heart. His conception of a study of re- 
ligions that’ shall be scientific and candid 
above everything else, and for an apolo- 
getic that shall be fair or nothing at all— 
what a thrill it sent to the hearts of all! 
Man, to him, is the interpretation of 
nature, not nature the interpretation 
of man, and religion is the only inter- 
pretation of man. Here, as in the papers 
of the first day save one, there was the 
frankest declaration of belief in evolution 
as a mode, and enthusiastic welcome of it 
as an aid to the interpretation of Chris- 
tian doctrine as well as of the order of 
nature. 
SATURDAY MORNING —SOCIAL REFORM 


“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” Not because the council was not 
deeply interested in the topic, The Church 
and Social Reforms, or in the chosen 
speakers upon the theme, Mr. Albert 
Spicer of London and Prof. Graham 
Taylor of Chicago, but because many 
delegates were simply tired out by the 
intense strain of the two days preceding 
was there a notable decline in numbers 
in attendance on Saturday morning. Be- 
tween the reading of the papers and the 
debate following there was interjected a 
long list of notices and a virtual inter- 
mission to allow for the departure of the 
excursionists to Salem. Nevertheless, 
the large remnant who remained to the 
end of the session exhibited intensest 
interest and the closing debate was a 
wonderfal revelation of the thoughts of 
many hearts. The two important items 
of business of the session were the pres- 
entation of an invitation from the Ca- 
nadian delegation to hold the next In- 
ternational Council in Montreal and the 
appointment of a committee on the future 
of the council as follows: 

Rev. Alexander Mackennal, Bowdon, Eng. ; 
Albert Spicer, London, Eng.; Rev. W. J. 
Woods, London, Eng.; Rev. W. H. Davison, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Col. C. A. Hopkins, 
Brookline, Mass.; Rev. F. A. Noble, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. A. H. Bradford, Montclair, 
N. J.; Pres. J. K. McLean, Oakland, Cal. ; 
Prof. W. H. Warriner, Montreal, Que.; Rev. 
W. H. Moore, Hartford, Ct.; Rev. Joseph 
Robertson, Adelaide, Australia. 
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Less than ten minutes after the session 
opened the president introduced Mr, 4). 
bert Spicer, M.P., of London. Quiet and 
dignified in manner, with no attempt to 
enforce his thought by the art of elocution, 
he made a deep impression, both by the 
matter and spirit of his paper, which, ip 
abstract, is given on page 450. 

Valuable as was the paper of Prof 
Graham Taylor, which is summarizeg 
on page 451, the best of his message 
came in the extemporaneous utterances 
with which he closed the debate. Thege 
words, rather than those prepared to be 
read, best revealed his motive and rea] 
attitude both towards the churches ang 
the classes regarded as indifferent or 
hostile to them. 

After the exodus of the excursionists to 
Salem, Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, 
Mass., took the floor: “Ido not want to 
speak,” he said, “‘but there are many men 
in the house whom I desire to hear, | 
wish to make a mild protest against thege 
various less important things which have 
been allowed to interfere with full debate 
upon such burning questions as this of the 
morning. The heart of our religion is in. 
volved inthis problem. I hear the voiceof 
Christ saying to this age and generation, 
‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things thatI say?’ The kingdom of 
God, if it comes at all, must come through 
the gateway of childhood. An ounce of 
formation is worth aton of reformation.” 

As Dr. Moxom left the platform, Presi. 
dent Angell said, “I want to know if 
Washington Gladden is in the house,” 
The distinguished clergyman from Ohio 
was quickly discovered and brought to 
the front. He said: “I want to put all 
the emphasis I can upon the magnificent 
address of the morning. The first thing 
to do is to find out whether we believe the 
gospel of Christ or not. The Sermon on 
the Mount is not a secondary element in 
the gospel. It gives us God’s fatherhood 
and the brotherhood of man. This ques- 
tion is fundamental, Do we believe that 
we are (not may become) the children of 
God?” 

Dr. Fairbairn was also called out and, 
while expressing general agreement with 
the spirit of Dr. Taylor’s paper, acknowl- 
edged his dissent from certain strictures 
upon the churches of the past. The 
church was not to blame for losing the 
men of the factory. The factory system 
made men part of a machine and the 
heavenly fire which had burned upon the 
altars of humble peasant homes was 
smothered. The church did not accept 
this fact withindifference. It has worked 
all these years against the tendency to 
make men into hands. To preserve re 
ligion amid the social changes of the past 
has been no easy task. We carry on by 
our prayers and sacrifices the labors of the 
past. 

Mr. E. Blatchford of Chicago expressed 
his great satisfaction that the counci! was 
so much interested in this subject, and 
called for Rev. D. L. Ritchie of Newcastle 
on-Tyne. .He said: “It is not true that 
the evangelical churches of England have 
cared for the soul and forgotten the body. 
Our best men devote their strength and 
their time in working on school boards 
and in politics. We go into politics for 
the sake of the kingdom of God. Dr. Dale 
was one of the greatest publicists of Eng- 
land. He was the adviser of Gladstone 
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The sainted Charles Berry was one.of our 
leading public men. He burned himself 
out in public service too soon for England 
and too soon for Congregationalism. In 
reply to Dr. Gladden’s remarks concern- 
ing the relative place of the Sermon on 
the Mount, I would say that to carry out 
the Sermon on the Mount you need a 
dynamic, and the only power that can 
realize Christ’s ideals is in the person of 
our Redeemer and in his cross.” 

Rev. Robert Craig, D. D., of Edinburgh 
followed: “ I am astonished that one 
thing has been omitted—the evil influ- 
encesof thedrinktraffic. In fighting this 
evil many men have illustrated concretely 
that spirit of sacrifice for which Dr. Tay- 
lor’s paper pleaded. We must not forget 
the importance of the individual soul.” 

Dr. Taylor was given a few moments 
in closing the discussion. He asked for 
a careful réading of his paper when it 
should appear. He then made a vigor- 
ous protest against the system of unre- 
stricted competition, and commended the 
attitude of the English churehes toward 
the labor movement in their own land. 
It is not honest nor safe to ignore the 
great gulf between the church and the 
laboring classes, ‘‘ who revere the Christ 
but not thechureb.” This gulf can only 
be spanned by the incarnation, flesh and 
blood—your flesh and blood. Recognize 
the gospel in solution, which is not crys- 
tallized in ecclesiasticalforms. Let us be 
brothers across the line. These words 
were illustrated by personal incidents in 
Dr. Taylor’s experience, which helped to 
show, in a concrete way, what he was 
trying to do and would have the churches 
do. President Angell closed the session 
at noon with the remark that it had been 
in many respects the most important of 
the week. 

THE WELCOME FROM THE PURITANS 


Shortly after noon on Saturday a train 
of crowded coaches with 500 passengers 
on board left for Salem to accept the 
hospitality of the Congregational churches 
of that city, and see the rich stores of ec- 
clesiastical and literary relics which the 
old Puritan town has to exhibit. The air 
was keen, the sun bright, and the land- 
scape varied, hence the run down was 
delightful. Arriving at Salem the com- 
pany at once was escorted to the old 
town square, whereon, two and a half 
centuries ago, stood the First Church and 
the homes of Endicott, Higginson and 
Hugh Peters. Reverently the delegates 
unbared their heads and sang two stan- 
zas of Leonard Bacon’s hymn: 2 

© God, beneath thy guiding hand 

Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 


Aud when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshiped thee. 


And here thy name, O God of love, 
_ Their children’s children shall adore, 
rill these eternal hills remove, 

\nd spring adorns the earth no more. 

They then proceeded to the new and 
very handsome Y. M. C. A. building, 
where a bountiful collation was served by 
the young “ witches” of Salem, members 
of our churches there, Rev. Mr. Toms 
of Enfield, Eng., offering grace. Then 
followed brief speeches by: Rev. De Witt 
8. Clark, the chairman of the meeting 
and senior Congregational pastor of the 
city; Mayor Turner, whose extraordina- 
tily brief speech was admirable; Rev. 
H. Arnold Thomas, chairman of the Con- 
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gregational Union of Englandand Wales; 
Principal George of Canada, Rev. L. D. 
Bevan of Australia, Rev. T. Miyagawa 
of Japan, Rev. E. 8S. Timoteo of Hawaii, 
and Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of 
Detroit, whose fresh, apt stories and 
breezy manner and pertinent quotation 
from Kipling roused the spirits of the 
company to a high pitch. 

Mr. A. J. Shepheard of London felici- 
tously expressed the gratitude of the for- 
eign delegates for the lavish hospitality 
shown them, and then Rev. J. F. Brodie 
of the South,Chureh, Salem, stepped for- 
ward and presented to Chairman Thomas 
miniature silk flags of Great Britain and 
the United States, their standards bound 
together with orange ribbon, which. sym- 
bols he requested Mr. Thomas to take 
with him to the next meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales as a token of American friendship 
and Salem amity. Mr. Thomas replied 
feelingly that he would do so with de- 
light and alacrity. ‘“‘Blest be the tie that 
binds,” ‘“‘God save the queen” and “My 
country, ’tis of thee,’’ were then sung 
with deep emotion, and the company 
then broke up into bands, with about 
fifty people in each, who were guided 
about the town with as much success as 
was possible under such circumstances, 
where only hours were available and 
days were needed. The Congregational 
churches of the city, the Old First Meet- 
ing House, the Essex Institute and Pea- 
body Academy of Science, all of the 
houses connected with Hawthorne’s life 
in Salem, the birthplace of Prescott the 
historian, tte sites of the witchcraft jail 
and the county courthouse with its records 
of the witchcraft trials and the ancient 
home of Roger Williams were reverently 
inspected, and then, somewhat weary but 
with full hearts, the visitors took the 
train for Boston at 5.30 P. u., and, as they 
rolled over the beautiful marshes of 
Lynn, God mixed his most brilliant pig- 
ments and bathed sea, sky and landina 
sunset glow of gorgeous coloring. 

THE LORD’S SUPPER 

The service of fellowship and loyalty to 
our divine Master, held in the Old South 
Church on Sunday afternoon, was im- 
pressive and beautiful. The body of the 
church was nearly full of delegates and 
local Christians. African, Asiatic and 
Caucasian met as brethren in the Lord. 
Differences of race and politics were 
obliterated. Conservatives and liberals 
in theology forgot creeds in adoration 
of the Christ. 

Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of 
the church, conducted the simple prelim- 
inary service and pronounced the bene- 
diction. Horatio Bonar’s beautiful hymn, 
“Here, O my Lord, I see thee face to face,” 
and Toplady’s classic, Roek of Ages, were 
the hymns sung. Rev. Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford of Montclair, N. J., where he 
has been a pastor twenty-nine years, and 
Rev. Robert Bruce of Huddersfield, Eng., 
where he has been a pastor forty years, 
were the veteran spiritual guides selected 
to break the bread and give the cup and 
lead the thoughts and aspirations of the 
brethren. Dr. Bradford broke the bread 


and Dr. Bruce served the wine. The emi- 
nent laymen selected to serve as deacons 
were Prof. John Massie of Oxford, Prof. 
A. 8. Wilkins of Manchester, Evan Spicer 
of London, A. J. Shepheard of London, 
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James Coutts of Edinburgh and A. G. 
Hooper of Dudley representing Great 
Britaiv, and Moses Merrill, A. S. Covell, 
R. H. Stearns and Rev. W. P. Stearns of 
the Old South Church. 

Drs. Bradford and Bruce agreed in em- 
phasizing the spiritual significance and 
potentialities of the hour, in pleading for 
such use of it as would bring a personal 
reception of and communion with the 
risen Christ, Redeemer and Sanctifier of 
souls. They urged purity of heart, ear- 
nestness of purpose, loveliness of spirit, 
receptivity of mind and growth in grace. 
Their words were apt, solemn, joyous, 
and all felt that it was a sacred, holy 
hour, splendid in its simplicity of rite 
yet fullness of symbolism. 

After the servicesome lingered to study 
the mural tablets, and the ancient silver 
service which was used. 


EDUCATION DAY 


On Monday morning the council took 
up serious discussion of one of the great 
themes of life in all lands—popular and 
theological education. The first and 
second papers, by Prof. John Massie, 
Yates professor of New Testament exe- 
gesis at Mansfield College, Oxford, and 
Rev. James Hirst Hollowell, secretary 
of the Nonconformist Political Council 
of Great Britain, were on Tendencies of 
Modern Education, and were conceived 
from the English standpoint. Broadly 
speaking, they were startling and scath- 
ing indictments of the intolerable con- 
ditions under which English Noncon- 
formists rest through the fetters imposed 
by the preponderance and dominance of 
the Anglican Church and its union with 
the state. 

Professor Massie is a strong-voiced, 
canny, scholarly Scotchman. Deep feel- 
ing underlay his words, words born of 
injustice suffered. His words were not 
wholly pessimistic. There are signs of 
better days even in England. And while 
the hearts of the Nonconformists in 
England look with envy on the liberty 
which obtains in the United States, they 
also fervently pray that never may that 
liberty be curtailed or the United States 
retreat from its noble and far-advanced 
position. 

Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell began by pay- 
ing glowing tributes to the courtesy of 
American educators shown to him and 
other English delegates to the council 
who have been investigating our schools 
in Washington, New York, Philadelphia 
and Bostop, and to their astonishment at 
the superb buildings, equipment and cur- 
ricula which they have found. He next 
pointed out the infelicities and incon- 
gruities of the English educational sys- 
tem, and this with much humor. He 
then urged manual training, and non- 
sectarian education, and denounced the 
attitude of the Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans of England toward public, 
non-sectarian education. He cited il- 
lustrations of the abominable things 
which are done in sectarian . schools, 
giving time and place, illustrations 
which astounded and stirred the wrath 
of his American hearers. Mr. Hollo- 
well’s speech was a fighting speecb, full 
of pungent wit, captivating to the crowd. 

Justice Simeon E. Baldwin of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Connecticut, 
President Eaton of Beloit, A. J. Shepheard 
of the London School Board, President 
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Angell of the University of Michigan, 
Rev. Robert Bruce of Huddersfield, Eng., 
and Rev. J. J. Halley of Australia partici- 
pated in the supplementary discussion of 
the theme. 

President Eaton paid a tribute to the 
memory and influence of Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby. Mr. Shepheard told of the inspi- 
ration which had come to him as a mem- 
ber of the London School Board by what 
he had seen of the superb equipment and 
splendid unity of administration of the 
American schools. He will not say that 
American teachers know more than Eng- 
lish teachers, but he is certain that they 
better understand the art of teaching. 
Judge Baldwin told of Connecticut’s ideal 
of universal free education, and described 
Yale University’s recent broadening of 
spirit in the election of a Congregational 
laymanas president. President Angell as- 
serted the unquestioned sway of the princi- 
ple of unity of administration in education 
in the United States; eulogized the pri- 
mary teacheras the most important person 
in the long process of education; described 
the alacrity and generosity of the Amer- 
ican people in paying taxes for schools, 
and pointed out the service the free public 
school renders as an assimilator of the 
raw material of European immigration. 
Mr. Bruce felicitously described the mer- 
its of Professor Massie and Mr. Hollowell 
as experts on the theme under discussion, 
and Mr. Halley let it be known that how- 
ever much behind the times education 
might be in England, it was abreast of 
the United States in the Australian colo- 
nies, where all education is secular, com- 
pulsory and free, administered with unity 
by colonial ministers of education. 

The next course in the feast of good 
things which the committee had prepared 
for educational day came on at 2 P.M., in 
the paper by Dr. F. A. Noble of Chicago 
upon The Public School and the Caste 
Spirit. It wasacourse of ‘‘strong meat,” 
and its weighty truths were made the 
more impressive by the personality and 
manner of the speaker. Spite of oppres- 
sive heat, many who could not get seats 
stood in the aisles during Dr. Noble’s 
addrese, and there was no falling off in 
numbers to the end of the session. 

Following Dr. Noble’s paper came a 
somewhat free and easy address by Dr. 
Bevan, one of the vice-presidents, who, 
according to President Angell’s introduc- 
tion, “hails from the whole world.” He 
said in opening: ‘‘I take the liberty of 
speaking, in place of reading the paper 
which I have prepared. My special theme 
is The Democracy of Education. 

‘‘I know no democracy so powerful as 
the democracy of England. I think that 
even America might learn some lessons 
from that old, ‘busted up’ monarchy, 
England. 

“The English system of education is not 
logical. John Bull is never logical, but 
he ‘gets there.’ I am ademocrat; I will 
not say, ‘Down with all that’s up,’ but I 
do say, ‘Up with all that’s down.’”’ 

The abstract of Dr. Bevan’s paper found 
on page 452 will give an adequate idea of 
the subject matter of his address, but 
there were many little asides which added 
much to its popular effect. 

The announcement of the next paper 
upon The Religious Motive in Education 
by President Tucker of Dartmouth College 
called forth a very hearty round of: ap- 
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plause. He treated the theme historically, 
but with a masterly grasp upon the phi- 
losophy of history, and with somewhat of 
the genius of the prophet. In one of the 
most telling passages of the address he 
paid a noble tribute to the heroic and 
lamented Joseph Ward of Yankton. A 
summary of the address will be found 
upon page 453. 

The evening session was prolonged to 
alate hour by the number and length of 
the addresses, but the crowd occupying 
the seats and the standing room hung on 
nevertheless. The food provided was 
both sweet and bitter. It was of equal 
parts of eulogy and trenchant criticism. 
For. the large number of trustees and 
teachers of theological seminaries pres- 
ent it could scarcely have been a pleasant 
session. President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, Maine, and President Slocum 
of Colorado College, Colorado, both 
agreed in pronouncing the method of 
instruction in our theological schools 
unscientific and perversely antiquated, 
their curricula inadequate and lacking 
in elements essential to the preparation 
of clergymen of the kind which the age 
demands. They also called for a con- 
solidation of the seminaries of the de- 
nomination in order that the school of 
the type needed may have the required 
apparatus and endowment, President 
Slocum limiting his suggestion to the 
territory of New England and calling 
for but one seminary where there are 
now four, and President Hyde calling for 
but three Congregational seminaries in 
the country as a whole. 

The eulogy and the sweets of the hour 
were found in Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins’s 
spirited and adroit plea for the permanent 
place of the Christian denominational 
college in our educational system, and in 
President Eliot of Harvard’s stately and 
dispassionate tribute to the service ren- 
dered to humanity by Congregationalism, 
through its insistence on an educated 
clergy and laity and by its democracy in 
church government and its liberty of 
thought in the pulpit and among the 
teaching staffs of divinity schools. Pres- 
ident Eliot did not begin to speak until 
9.45 Pp. M., and he read from manuscript, 
quite an unusual thing for him. On 
Tuesday morning President Fairbairn 
of Mansfield College answered President 
Hyde’s paper in a speech we will report 
next week. 

Summing up the day as a whole, it may 
truthfully be described to have been one 
of instruction and inspiration, clear-cut 
in its enunciation of the underlying prin- 
ciples of democracy in the State and wis- 
dom in:the church and school]. In pre- 
senting to the body such men as Eliot, 
Angell, Tucker, Slocum, Hyde and Eaton 
as Congregational educators competent 
to discuss the questions of the day we 
put before the foreign delegates a group 
of men not to be duplicated by any other 
polity in this country. 





The Overflow Meetings 


Park Street Church on the evenings of 
Friday and Monday was crowded to the 
doors with people quite as enthusiastic 
and quite as well entertained and as much 
edified as those in the crowded Temple. 
At the first meeting Rev. Dr. L. D. 
Bevan presided, and the speakers were 
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Rev. C. Silvester Horne of London, Rey. 
J. Hirst Hollowell of Rochdale and Rey. 
Dr. P. 8S. Moxom of Springfield, Mags 
Their theme was the Anglo-American. 
Australian fraternity of the present ang 
future, and the eagle screamed and the 
lion roared. The English speaker 
showed themselves remarkably conver. 
sant with American history, and enthy. 
siastic admirers of our institutions 
and our life as they have seen it. Dr. 
Bevan pleaded for the inclusion of the 
Celt in the fellowship, that is, the Celt as 
fgund in Wales and Ireland. Dr. Moxom 
testified to the extremely cordial and sym. 
pathetic welcome he had from the Eng. 
lish Congregationalists when speaking 
before them as a representative of 
American Congregationalists during the 
progress of the war with Spain. At the 
second meeting Monday night the speak. 
ers were Rev. L. H. Hallock of Minne. 
apolis, Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, 
Eng., and Rev. Hugh Pedley of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and their theme was much 
the same, the unity of the great English. 
speaking peoples and their duty to hu. 
manity in extending democracy and 
Christianity. 


The Daily Excursions 


The excursion desk has been an increas. 
ingly popular resort, as the delegates are 
more and more appreciating the privileges 
of seeing Brookline on a drag, the subway 
in a parlor car, and Bunker Hill Monv-. 
ment. By ten o’clock in the morning all 
the tickets for the day’s excursion are 
gone. The preference is always given to 
the delegates from abroad. ; 

Despite the two trips a day another 
drag will probably be put on Wednesday 
and Thursday in order to accommodate 
the English visitors alone. As one wit 
nesses the start at the Bookstore, he 
wonders if the flourish of trumpets, the 
excitement of packing and the whirl of 
starting seemsa good parallel to coaching 
“in the Lakes ” —even if the coachman is 
not clad in red. The load is generallya 
cosmopolitan one—a Canadian, a Cey- 
lonese, a Hawaiian, two Americans, from 
Illinois and Missouri, and a dozen sturdy 
Englishmen climbed the ladder one morn- 
ing. Shovel, felt and straw hats, Wnglish 
rain coats and Scotch golf capes mingle 
picturesquely in the photograph of each 
group. The number of closed houses on 
the Back Bay astoriish as much as the 
open houses in Brookline please our 
visitors. The Country Club kindles a 
desire to play golf, while the suggestive 
beauty of the turning leaves is a new 
and appreciated sight. The Italian gar- 
den of Mr. Sprague and the Arnold Ar. 
boretum are favorite topics for the apply- 
ing of adjectives. 

The groups around the rally-poles in the 
Social Room are solemnly prompt at 
10.45 and 3.15. It was noticeable that the 
English ladies made up a large proportion 
of the rainy day excursionists, as serene 
as if American rain were no wetter than 
Englisb. The parlor trolley cars are much 
admired, and a great deal of interest is 
shown in all historical spots. But it is 
the Subway which calls forth the most 
exclamations of pleasure, as it shines in 
comparison with its smoky London like- 
ness, “I wish the directors of our under- 
ground could see this,” has been a [re- 
quent remark. 
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The Hawaiian Delegation 


Last in the honorable numbering of 
Wednesday, the applause following each 
name of the Hawaiian delegation showed 
that it was not least in receiving appre- 
ciation. The six delegates are all minis- 
ters, four from Oahu and two from Ha-, 
waii. The leader of the delegation, Mr. 
©. P. Emerson, is wholly Anglo-Saxon, 
two are of mixed blood and three are en- 
tirely of native origin. But all preach in 
the native tongue to native congrega- 
tions. One does not realize how uncouth 
ig our tongue until one hears the dele- 
gates talking to each other in the soft 
and musical Hawaiian. 

These pastors were trained in the one 
theological seminary of the islands—the 
North Pacific Missionary Institute. Be- 
cause of the importance of their churches, 
length of pastorates and influential citi- 
zenship they are men whom the islands 
may take pride in sending as representa- 
tive of Hawaiian Christianity and social 
life. One may say Christianity in form 
as well as spirit, because Congregational- 
ism is practically the church of the is- 
iands, the six delegates representing 
ifty-four Congregational churches. 

“The one we put in the center,” as an 
associate quaintly said, is Rev. J. Kan- 
»ane, who is pastor of a church on Ha- 
waii about sixty miles from Hilo. This 
vhite-haired man, whose face lights up 
with a beautiful smile, is a chief of the 
island in the old line of rulers. He adds 
to the respect still accorded to the title 
the more practical honor due to one who 
has served thirty-five years in the Hawai- 
an legislature, the ten last years as sen- 
ator, part of the time as vice-president of 
the senate. His genial companion from 
Vahu, Mr. Desha, is minister of a church 
in Hilo. 

Another delegate, Mr. Timoteo (whose 
portrait is given above), bas the largest 
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native church in Honolulu; and has been 
chaplain of the legislature. Mr. Ezera, 
who is also much interested in the po- 
litical welfare of the islands and intelli- 
gent in English expression of his views, 
has a charge twelve miles from Hono- 
lulu. Another senator is Mr. Waterhouse, 
also from Oahu. 

The delegation stopped at several cities 
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on their way to Boston, speaking at Sun- 
day services and Monday Clubs. On 
their return trip they expect to attend the 
meeting of the American Board and to 
visit Washington and call on the Presi- 
dent. While having no political mission, 
the delegates are quietly firm in their in- 
tention to express the need and desire of 
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Hawaii for “a fair chance ” in the united 
government. 

None of the pastors have ever been to 
America before. Their impressions are 
naturally of hugeness and hurry. One 
remarked, ‘“ We still have time in Ha- 
waii to let the lady go first.’”” But they 
all spoke enthusiastically of our hospital- 
ity, and with especial pleasure of Boston, 
“which is more restful than Chicago.” 
They mentioned Dr. Withrow as being 
the American speaker whose delivery 
was the most easy to follow. 


The Women of the English 
Delegation 

Almost every section of Great Britain 
is represented among these women. 
Miss Coutts comes from Edinburgh and 
Mrs. Leicester from Plymouth. Liver- 
pool, in the west, sends the Misses Jones, 
daughters of G. O. Jones, one of the best 
known men in the city for philanthropic 
interests. From Lancashire and York- 
shire there are a number of representa- 
tives. Miss Scott, daughter of Principal 
Scott of Manchester, is here on her sec- 
ond trip to America, combining attend- 
ance on the council.with a visit to her 
sister, Miss Scott of Bryn Mawr, who is 
known as a Girton woman attaining to 
the rank of fourth wrangler. Mrs. Baines 
and her daughter from West Hartepool, 
in the iron district of the north, are 
women of rare charm. Mrs. Baines is 
the daughter of Sir William Lee, who has 
done much for the welfare of the iron- 
workers. Her husband is the most prom- 
inent citizen of West Hartepool and is 
pastor of a Congregational church. Mrs. 
Thomas of Bristol makes one realize 
whence comes part of the strength of 
Arnold Thomas, while Mrs. Sandison of 
London is the soul of the young people’s 
work in her husband’s church. 

The London delegation is quite a club 
in itself. Mrs. Albert Spicer, though 
kept from much public life by the de- 
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mands of a large family, is in close touch 
with the wide interests of her husband, 
and by her gracious personality wins 
friends to them both on very short ac- 
quaintance, The bright young daughters 
of Mr. Evan Spicer are much interested 
in hospital and settlement work. 

Indeed, it is surprising what a large 
number of educational and philanthropic 
interests these English women represent, 
though only two or three of them are in 
any sense known to the general public. 
Mrs. Hooper of Dudley is an active 
worker in her Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Baines 
is chairman of the Hartepool women’s 
association to provide nurses for the sick 
poor. Miss Rotha Thomas does a great 
deal for the workhouse people in Bristol. 
Miss Armitage, who has just taken the 
modern science tripos at Newnhan, is 
one of the leaders in the British College 
Christian Union and a noble example of 
the best type of English college girl. 
Mrs. John Brown has several times been 
chairman of the women’s meeting at 
the annual Congregational Union. Mrs. 
Bevan is an active co-operator with Dr. 
Bevan in the great Melbourne church. 

The friends of the social settlement 
are from four directions— Miss Cheetham 
comes from Canning Town, the Women’s 
Settlement of Mansfield House; Mrs. 
Armitage from Middleborough’ Settle- 
ment, the Goddards from Ipswich Social 
Settlement, and the Thomases founded 
Broad Plain House in Bristol. Miss 
Cheetham, the niece of J. J. Halley of 
Australia, is the kind of woman one 
rejoices to see at the head of such a 
grand work as that going on in Canning 
Town. Her perfect mental and physical 
poise rest one at a glance. The work 
done by her and by the twenty residents 
under heris well known. Sheis rejoicing 
at present in the removal of the head- 
quarters to a more convenient house, 
close by Mansfield House. The com- 
munity of the two settlements has been 
further cemented by the recent marriage 
of Percy Alden to the physician of the 
women’s settlement. Miss Cheetham 
has been visiting the American settle- 
ments and her clear, incisive expression 
of comparison is most interesting. 

The one English woman who appears 
on the council platform is Mrs. Rebekah 
Armitage, whose home is near Leeds. 
An account has already been given of 
Mrs. Armitage in The Congregationalist. 
It was not stated there, however, that 
she was one of the first five women to 
come to Cambridge to study, in October, 
1871. With Miss Clough as their head 
these five women were the founders of 
Newnham and Girton. Missa Armitage 
is, therefore, the first Cambridge grand- 
daughter. Mrs. Armitage is a voting 
member of the board of the London 
Missionary Society, a frequent speaker 
and leader in the women’s work of the 
Congregational Union, both of the king- 
dom and of each county. She has founded 
in Yorkshire—and other counties have 
followed the example—the Women’s 
Christian Service Guild, to unite more 
closely the women of the churches and 
to interest them in work outside the m- 
selves. Mrs. Armitage is a beautiful 
woman, and as interesting socially as s he 
is on the platform. Her reputation as a 
student and hymn-writer bas gone beyon d 
the bounds of Congregational circles. 
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Preached by Rev. 


“ And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’"—AMat/. 16: 18. 

The fall text of Principal Fairbairn’s ser- 
mdf will appear in the Council Minutes. 
The report which follows, while not com- 
plete, includes by far the greater part of the 
sermon, the most important omission being 
the exegesis of the text near the beginning, 
in which Dr. Fairbairn points out the antithe- 
sis of the phrases in Peter’s confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,’’ and Christ’s calling 
Peter by his new name. ‘As Christian to 
Christ, such is Peter to rock. The stone 
dug from the rock, the petros, is the man 
Peter, like in quality, like in character to 
the rock whence he has come. Foundation 
and superstructure are all of one piece. The 
superstructure springs from the solid rock... 
the man is not told that he is the foundation. 
We may with propriety translate church, 
Israel—‘ my Israel,’ or we may leave it un- 
translated and let ecclesia stand, expressing 
the idea of free men met together in solemn 
assembly with equal rights, equal dignities 
and equal duties.” 


Jesus, like one who lived in time yet who 
belonged to eternity, conscious that he should 
have no mercy and wake no pity in his foes, 
yet touched with tenderness for his people 
and pitiful to his enemies, speaks in the very 
face of disaster and in the very hour and arti- 
cle of death of founding a church, of building 
a city, against which the gates of hell could 
never prevail. 

When we turn from the context to the text 
we are faged by various difficulties. There 
is, first, the singular and remarkable fact 
that this is the one solitary reference which 
Christ ever makes to his church—a fact all 
the more singular when we consider the 
extraordinary place it has filled in the thought 
of his people, and the way in which it has, as 
it were, been an occasion for battles of mind 
and of blood through ages of men. Another 
difficulty springs from the conflicts that sur- 
round it. The dissonant voices of men can 
hardly be stilled even in the audience cham- 
ber of the Holiest, and while we may desire 

_ to stand in the presence of Jesus oblivious of 
all these dissonances, they will break in and 
mar the sacred and everlasting calm. Then 
difficulty arises from the fact that we have 
not the text in the language in which it was 
originally spoken, with all the associations 
peculiar to it. We have it in a translation, a 
speech foreign to the Master, with associa- 
tions which may be ours but were not his. 
And the point where the difficulty is most 
acute is in the cardinal term “ church,” whicb, 
as we have it, is the translation of a transla- 
tion, and translations have a trick of moving, 
as by a geometric progression, further and 
further from the fontal mind. There it stands, 
not so near, to his mind, as the Greek “‘ eccle- 
sia,” which, while a foreign term, yet ex- 
pressed what may be called a native idea. 
Our English “‘church,”’ our Scottish “‘ kirk,’ 
the German “kirche’’ come by descent, not 
from any term in this text, but from a later 
Hellenistic word—a mere adjective, as it were 
—which qualified the holy day, the divine 
oracles or the sacred supper, denoting that 
they were the Lord’s. It simply signifies that 
the thing or place is Christ’s. The term came 
westward, entered into our own and the 
cognate tongue; it has taken possession of 
men’s minds. Scholars have tried to fill it 
with some of its original meaning, but ever 
back it has come, as by a prescriptive and 
indefeasible right, to govern the mind of 
man and to hold, as it were, Christ him- 
self responsible for our deeds, making his 
authority defend in a strange way the per- 
versities of human error, the oddities of hu- 
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man devotion, the terms in which men con- 
fess their beliefs. Earth loves to have heaven 
indorse its judgments, and nowhere has the 
desire of man to get God’s will to confirm 
and sanction his choice rather than make his 
will express and obey God’s, nowhere has 
man’s determination to achieve this been more 
manifest or successful, than in the fashion 
with which he has filled this great idea with 
the associations of his own past and the crea- 
tions of his own fancy. 


THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH 


We may then epitomize Christ’s idea of the 
ehurch thus: The constituent elements of the 
church are two; they are the Saviour who 
saves that he may govern, and the man who 
is saved in order that he may obey. These 
are the essentials, all else is accidental. It is 
machinery man has made, fashions devotion 
has followed, customs time has formed, asso- 
ciations history has created—but, while these 
may be the essence of the sect, they are the 
accidents of the church. The essence of the 
church lies in the Saviour who reigns. Where 
he is, there it is, and where he reigns the peo- 
ple are free. Two things fill me with wonder 
and astonishment. One of them is the su- 
premacy, the absoluteness, of the divine en- 
ergy that said, ‘‘I will build,” and the second 
is the material out of which he built. lt was 
material that the great empire builders of the 
workd would have turned from with scorn. 

Jesus did not dream. He gave no literary 
ideal, no social framework or form, no laws and 
proposals that men in later ages might amuse 
themselves by discussing. He came and he 
willed to save man, and man was saved. He 
said, ‘‘ Know me, and through me know thy 
Father,” and men rose up changed, new men. 
Thé heavens above them ceased to be vacant, 
and from out the stars there looked down the 
myriad eyes of a Father God, who said, ‘‘ Be 
brothers,” and man ceased to be article of com- 
merce to map, woman ceased to be object of 
lust, and humanity in its great unity stood up 
and marched as to a divine order, and took a 
significance that it drew from the divine mind 
and the divine purpose. He said: ‘‘ Time is 
eternity; let eternity fill time. Thou art, O 
man, immortal, and in every moment of thy 
being be immortal man.’’ New ideals took pos- 
session of the individual, new ideals inspired 
the organization of the race. Humanity had 
breathed into it the breath of life. Jesus took 
no man out of society when founding his 
church; he left him as he stood. He changed 
the man, and through the man all society. 
He withdrew no father from his family, no 
daughter from her mother ; he left them there, 
but, changing the men, he changed all. It 
was a divine, a great, achievement—a creation 
you may callit. Call it not a dream. Itisa 
thing that through the ages has stood, in the 
ages has worked, and is today more living 
than ever—the church, that hath an eternal 
foundation built on the rock which is Christ. 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE GODLY IN THE 
CHURCHES 


Bat there are multitudes who will say, 
‘* Ha! this is far too simple. It is too simple 
to be true, too bodiless to be efficient, too im- 
palpable to be true. Yes, give us a church 
with an authority which can rule, laws as of 
state, heads that are imperious; give us legal 
and political framework that we may have a 
church.”’ But look around you. There is 
nature. What are the constituents of its or- 
der and beauty? Once men thought the earth 
a flat plain; they thought heaven a hard roof; 
they dreamed their own country to be the cen- 
ter, with all things revolving around it. But 
what has been the struggle of all modern sci- 
entificmen? It has been to escape from this 
mockery of a universe, to find how the atoms 


that make up the universe are in every case dis- 
tinct atoms, governed by one universal law, no 
atom convertible into any other, every atom 
with its own being, its own history, its own 
modes of action, but all dominated by one 
great power, governed and harmonized by one 
supreme law. So in the church there are 
three and only three postulates. There is, 
first, the Person who can attract, contro), 
command. There are, secondly, the persons 
who can be attracted, controlled, commanded. 
There is, thirdly, the medium which brings 
the two together and through which the Su- 
preme Person works and in which the subor- 
dinate persons live. But the third element, 
the medium, is only a form of the other two. 
The power by which atom acts on atom has 
its counterpart in the power by which person 
acts upon person. It is through persons that 
Christ reaches man; it is by persons that 
Christ’s church is constituted. 

And if you survey it, what constitutes the 
divine order and right of the church? They 
talk about apostolic descent; they talk about 
infallible orders—what do they mean? The 
apostolic descent is the descent that represents 
the Life that came to men, and in that apostolic 
descent there stands many an obscure map, 
maby an obscure woman, on whom no episco 
pal or priestly hand was ever laid, but who stil! 
had the apostolic life within and passed on 
the apostolic tradition. Run back through 
history and where do you find the great church 
of Christ? I see in anage later than the apos- 
tolic, rising up at the beginning of the third 
century, two great fathers. There stands Ter- 
tullian—orator, jurist, great theologian, apo)- 
ogist for the Christian faith, whom all later 
ages do honor ; and there stands the ascetic, the 
recluse, the sage and scholar, Origen, whom 
all ages recognize as the master thinker and 
blameless spirit of his time. They have been 
too good to be canonized. No church has 
called them saints. Yet Christ then acted 
through them and he acts through them 
today. Two centuries later, in the fifth 
century, I can see two other men. One is 
sainted, for he was a strong father, in the 
region ecclesiastica), full of apologetic fervor, 
manfully resisting the heathen and the here- 
tic. He bears the name of Augustine and 
vindicates the sovereignty of God and gives 
us a view of depravity that needs a depraved 
man to believe in it. Over against him is 
Pelagius, believing in the freedom of the 
human will, in the excellency of virtue and 
the honor it has before God and ought to 
have within the great church of Christ. 
Who will now dare to say that the heretic 
Pelagius has not as good a right to be sainted 
as Augustine? Come to the middle ages and 
there you will find the great poet of Italy, 
driven from his home and wishing to make 
a city wherein he himself could dwell, and 
for want of a home on earth dreaming of the 
deep Inferno, dreaming of the divine and 
holy mount, that ended with the vision of 
God. And up in Holland ata later time you 
will find another, a monk and saintly map, 
who in his soul broods over the divine ex- 
ample, forsakes and forgets the world. But 
who would say that Dante, the strenuous 
thinker and poet, doing battle for freedom 
in his time, is not as perfect a saint, nay, 
an even more perfect saint, than even Thomas 
& Kempis? 

In the period that follows Luther preaches 
of the Babylonian captivity and the bondage 
of the will. Erasmus stands advocating man’s 
freedom and his right to continue to make 
terms with error that distress may not come; 
but while he so pleads, who would say that 
there was not as much room in Christ for the 
sensitive and delicate Erasmus as for the 
large and buoyant and boisterous Luther? 
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There is also Thomas Mdte, who fears God 
too much to obey his king, and goes to death 
and loses his head rather than rain his con- 
science. And there is Thomas Cranmer, who, 
having signed his recantation, burns the right 
hand that signed it at the stake. Who will 
say that Thomas Cranmer, with his right 
hand burning hot, is not within the same 
great ample fold that sheltered and enshielded 
Thomas More? Richard Baxter pleads for 
a church that is a commonwealth; Thomas 
Cartwright pleads for a church raled by 
Christ and able to control its own affairs; 
but they meet and meet divinely in the 
one great loyalty to the Invisible Head. 
John Hales might bid John Calvin good-night 
at Dort, but was it not only to bid him good- 
morning when they met in heaven? John 
Milton and John Bunyan alike dreamed of an 
eternal city great enough to hold both. Rich- 
ard Baxter and George Fox wrestled and 
contended over steepled meeting houses, but 
greater than the steepled meeting house was 
the love they had in common to him whom 
neither had seen, yet both loved. Jonathan 
Edwards speculated on high things and 
John Wesley achieved great things. Each 
despised the theology of the other, but deeper 
than their contempt for their respective theol- 
ogies was their enthusiasm for the common 
Saviour. And so, through all time, extend- 
ing through all churches, realized in every 
one—in some more and in others less per- 
fectly—there lives ani penetrates the great 
church of Christ. 

rHE INVISIBLE CHURCH AND THE VISIBLE 

CHURCHES 


Men say, ‘‘I believe in the visible church.” 
1 believe in visible churches. I believe in the 
Invisible Church as I believe in the invisible 
God. A visible church taken as the synonym 
of Christ would be the visibility of the infinite, 
and what were a visible infinity but infinity 
bound and fettered with all the limitations 
of finitude. Unshackle the divine society ; set 
it free from all the traditions of time and 
place; let it be master in its own eternity and 
through that in our time; and as it stands in 
that divine order all its own, supreme, infalli- 
be, it is the church of Christ. 

But this raises a very interesting question— 
the relation of these visible churches to the 
holy catholic and invisible church, the rela- 
tion of the organizations which man forms 
and administers to the great structure built 
of living souls formed by the act of Christ. 
i would not undervalue great historic 
churches. Do you know I never feel the 
greatness of Christ to be so great as when 
| face these churches and think that he 
made them, that they so fail of his service, 
and that in spite of that failure he still loves 
and still condescends to use and bless them. 
A church constituted by accidents emphasiz- 
ing these accidents fails of its chief func- 
tion if it so prides itself onthese as to forget 
the function of the Christ that made it and 
rules it. Think you the church could have 
stood in Russia in the strength of an imperial 
cear, in the strength of an abhorrent filioque, 
if there had been no divine Consoler that 
could enable it to speak to the humble peasant 
and try even where it repressed his faith to 
feed his spirit? Think you the Roman Church 
would have lived, spite of her sacraments and 
her priesthood, her altars and her music, her 
splendid history and her spacious cathedrals, 
had it not been for the saints Christ made, for 
the martyrs she honors, for not Mary the Vir- 
gin but Mary’s Son gives to her all her dig- 
nity and all her place? Think you there ever 
could have lived in the great fatherland a 
church had it not been for the faith that came 
through Luther and the gospel that he brought ? 
And in the Anglican Church what is it that 
makes its power, its love for its orders and its 
place but the desire to make articulate what it 
conceives to be the person of the Christ? And 
in all our free churches, in all orders of eccle- 
siastical men, what is it that holds them to- 
gether, that inspires them, that creates with- 
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in them a conscious unity, that fills them with 
agreat jealousy for doctrine, a noble jealousy 
for life, a diviner passion for men but this: 
Christ is. They want to have him; they 
want to bring him in more and more. They 
fail when they emyphasizs their own acci- 
dents; they reign in triumph when they 
do his will and seek to accomplish his divine 
redemption. 


THE CONDESCENSION OF CHRIST 


You see, then, that there is the magnanimity 
of Christ—he consents to live in communities 
that vainly call themselves Presbyterian or 
Independent, Baptist or Methodist, and there 
is a still greater humility in his being ready to 
dwell in proud communities which speak of 
themselves as imperial, infallible or apostolic. 
O, I sometimes think that the hardest text in 
Scriptare is, ‘‘ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh.” If there be divine laughter 
must it not often be at the follies of men who 
think that they hold God in their custody and 
distribute him to whomsoever they will. The 
last apostasy is to be insolent to the hamblest 
member of Christ’s body. His highest and 
most condescending grace is manifest in con- 
senting to abide in communities too proud to 
regard the Christian brotherhood. There he 
reigns in them all, tolerating their very errors 
for the sake of the loving works theydo. And 
yet how sad it must be when he who loves to 
see of the travail of his soul is forced to see 
this perfervid profanity of man and to get be- 
hind the Eternal to bind immensity to a little 
spot in space, daring to put time into the Eter- 
nal, and to tie the holy and divine infinitude 
of grace to some fallible doctrines of mortal 
mah! 


FIRST CONSEQUENCE: CHRIST SOVEREIGN 
IN HIS OWN CHURCH 


If this exposition of the idea of the church 
have any approximate truth in it, one or two 
consequences will follow. The first is that 
Christ as supreme is absolute, unqualified, 
sovereign, in his own church. He reigns, and 
beside him thereisnosecond. Now herecomes 
the strange and singular thing, that the su- 
premest authority in time is an authority that 
uses no force. There is no parallel anywhere 
to the authority of Christ. He bears no sword. 
He has about him no armies. No multitudes 
come, as it were, treading behind him with 
banners unfurled and with crosses on their 
breasts. Where men have unsheathed the 
sword in his name they have left behind a 
solitude which they may have misnamed peace, 
and the solitude has been, as it were, a fruit- 
ful garden, in which dragons’ teeth were sown 
that have sprung up, warlike and ravening 
men. 

SECOND CONSEQUENCE: THE CHURCH MUST 
BE CHRISTLIKE 

But a second thing is this: as the church he 
rules is his creation, it ought to be like him, 
be as he is. As Christ is the incarnation of 
God, the church ought to be the incarnation of 
Christ. Every phrase used of him as the in- 
earnate Son of the Father ought to be capable 
of application to the church as the incarnate 
or incorporate spirit of its Founder. 


CHRBISTLIKE IN ITS FUNCTIONS AND ACTS 


Christ ought to be reproduced in his church 
as regards two main respects, first functions 
and secondly acts. Take the functions. 
Christ has three supreme fanctions, known 
of old in theology as priest, prophet, king. 

I. The church ought to be Christ’s incarnate 
priesthood. Mark you, no office in the church, 
no representative of the church, but the 
church as a whole. ... Certain things can 
be delegated, certain things cannot. Jesus 
might send forth apostles to preach in his 
name, to behis witnesses. Henever could have 
delegated his passion to any person; he never 
could have passed on his sufferings to a sec- 
ond. He himself—and this was the essential 


part of his work—he himself was bruised, suf-’ 


fered unto death, was the only all-sufficient 
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sacrifice. As with him, so with his people. 
The great priesthood ought to mark the cath- 
olic body of believers. 

Il. There is the function of prophecy. 
What may be common here I know not, 
but one thing that is marked on our side 
of the ocean is the way in which the proph- 
etic function of the church is undervalued. 
When I think of the impatience of men in pre- 
paring to speak the word of God and in hear- 
ing the word of God spoken I find that there 
is a harder sin than even the sin of sensuous- 
ness. The man who dares to stand up to 
speak for God ought to spend his days in 
God’s company, ought to learn his secret, 
ought to think himself into the very inner 
mysteries of his truth. You laymen, you men 
in all our churches, who think that there 
are societies to be administered, who like 
to see the minister on the street and have 
him in the house, and meet him in society and 
appoint him sscretary of this organization or 
president of that, and who expect him to be 
everywhere save where he ought to be—in 
the society of God—let me tell you that not 
until the churches know what to expect and 
demand of the men who are their prophets, 
and not until ministers know how to distrib- 
ute and give inspired thought through in- 
spired speech, will the church rise to the 
height of her divine function. Know this, 
that never can God’s word embodied in 
man be contradictory to God’s word out- 
side man. He who fears the inward rea- 
son despises the work of God and will not 
hear what he has to say. Summon your men 
from their lethargy; summon your ministers 
from their service of the moment; summon 
your teachers from the street and society and 
say, Dare to be alone, stand face to face with 
truth, find it, and then c»me out and tell us. 
The awfulest calamity that can happen to an 
age is to be allowed to lie and rust in its error, 
or even rust in its trath. John Milton once 
said that the man who believes because the 
presbytery has told him or because the priest 
has told him he is a heretic, even though it 
be truth that he believes. We want not that 
manner of belief; we want so to live and walk 
that the truth may be inwardly joined to the 
mind of man. 

I{f, The third funetion of the church is king- 
hood, and the form that kinghood takes in the 
church is freedom from all control save 
Christ’s. By freedom I do not mean the 
right to do as you will, but liberty to do as 
you ought. By freedom I mean freedom 
from the restraints that hinder obedience. 
And, mark you, that involves another posi- 
tion. Freedom must come from within; it 
cannot be given from without. ... We have 
two great hindrances to freedom and ever 
have had in the church—one is external, co- 
ercive, depriving us of freedom; the other is 
internal, debilitating, depriving us of lib- 
erty. The coercive and external vary from 
age to age. Once kings were the great 
troublers of the church, and they trouble in 
some cases still... . We have in our socie- 
ties the economic struggle, where poverty 
shows no mercy to wealth and wealth has no 
pity for poverty, and together what do they 
do? The rich man would fain enlist the 
church on his side by being its manificent 
patron, and the working man, met in his coun- 
cils, organizing his unions, by threat of final 
alienation and departure, would fain en 
list the church in his behalf. Never can the 
church be the servant of capital doing ite will; 
never can it be the servant of labor obeying 
its bidding. It knows no power that can 
compel it to depart from a great beneficent 
mission. It is here as the representative of 
Christ, prophetic, priestly, kingly, to do 
everything for man that man needs to have 
doneforhim. Itcan tolerateno wrong inflicted 
by man or class of men or classes, but it can 
protect the weak only as it remains independ- 
ent of the strong and above him. It lays 
down the fundamental principle, “I belong 
to no class; I am the minister of no single 
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order; I know man; I know no order of men 
whatever that order may be.”’ 

As the church is threatened by the great 
economic struggle, so it is no less threatened 
by various fashions, tempers and tendencies. 
It is threatened by the great desire for amuse- 
ment, the great impatience of instruction. 
Men will be amused and churches organize 
themselves to amuse them, now by a proces- 
sional, now by a recessional, now by a song, 
now by other things even more profane. 
There is only one thing possible. The church 
that lives for its Master knows him as its 
king. As to the internal and debilitating 
hindrances to freedom, time fails to speak. 
They are represented by the offices and the 
officials who claim to wield as delegates an 
authority which the church never gave, and 
to fulfill functions which the church cannot 
delegate. They bear the names of pope, car- 
dinals, bishops, presbyters, priests. The 
functions of the church cannot be alienated 
or appropriated to offices held by mortal men. 
The highest office Christ has given is to be 
like himself, a minister, and here he who is 
highest is the servant of all. 

As with the functions so with the acts. 
Christ was the organized beneficence of God, 
here to bless man, here to help man to live as 
man ought, healing him, helping -him, being 
his physician, friend, counselor. All these 
things must the church as the incarnate Sav- 
jour be and do; and how is the church to 
have power to do it? She must be the in- 
habitation of the Holy Spirit; God must dwell 
in her and be her life. She must be more gov- 
erned by her ideals and less governed by her 
traditions ; she must be freer from the bondage 
of men and more under obedience to Christ. 
There are great churches bound under laws 
they cannot break, in associations they can- 
not end without ending their own being. 
There are great churches proud of their 
wealth, so proud of their wealth as to turn 

’ it into weakness. 

The great and beneficent opportunity that 
comes to us is that we are churches in the 
largest sense free. We need not be bound by 
any past that conquers and commands the 
present. We need not be bound by any laws 
framed by man and administered by a priest- 
hood. We stand face to face with our Master, 
right under our eternal head ; he is our leader ; 
we the led are to marshal our souls to follow 
in his steps wherever he may lead, marshal 
our ranks to speak in his name and to live in 
obedience to his word. Let us loyally, man 
to man and church to church, wherever our 
speech can carry us, wherever our lives can 
reach, live with no loyalty in conscience save 
our loyalty to him—Christ in man and the 
church the incarnation of Christ. 





Council Platform Nuggets 


We will have no religion that is not ethical 
and no ethics that are not religion.—Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor. 

We are struggling in this country to realize 
in our life the thought of the words which you 
have put up—‘‘One is your Master, and all 
ye are brethren.”’—Mr. EF. W. Blatchford. 

There is something infinitely worse than 
the worshiping of gods of wood and stone, 
and that is the worshiping of no god at all.— 
Rev. John D. Jones. 

There is no truth that we may not criticise, 
bat there is a Person whom we may not criti- 
cise.—Dr. Forsyth. - 

The gospel is not to be got out by dissection 
but by distillation.— Dr. Forsyth. 

I do not think when the Lord spoke unto the 
whale that he spoke in the Hebrew language, 
but simply that the whale was prompted to 
part company with the brother.— Professor 
Fisher. 

Currents of thought are moving toward the 
simplification of Christianity. This is paving 
the way toward Christian unity.— Professor 
Fisher. 
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The prophets were not fortune tellers.— Pro- 
fessor Fisher. 

In England clergymen count it an honor, not 
that they are separated from politics, but that 
they are engaged in it.— Rev. D. L. Ritchie. 

I feel that our evangelical churches on the 
other side are, at least, a step in front of you. 
— Rev. D. L. Ritchie. 

We are heirs of a great tradition, and are 
carrying forward a great work.—Dr. Fair- 
bairn. 

We have got into our heads the thought that 
we are not the children of God, but that we 
may get into that position in some way.— 
Washington Gladden. 





Current History Notes 


The United States battleship Kearsarge, 
just completed and ready to be turned over to 
the Government, more than equaled her re- 
quired speed in a trial trip off Cape Ann on 
Monday. She was built at Newport News, 
Va., cost, ready for sea, $5,000,000, and is the 
most powerful ship in our navy. May her 
powers never be called upon for use except 
for moral suasion! 

The Hawaiian Government has chosen 
Judge A. S. Hartwell as its representative 
in Washington with the present Congress. 
This will raise at once the question of the 
status and rights of the island territory. The 
action of the Hawaiian Government is said 
by President Dole to have the sanction of the 
President, and is, no doubt, the best help for 
Congress in its deliberations which the hold- 
over government of the islands can give. 


An interesting occasion of international 
courtesy will be the promised visit of Presi- 
dent Diaz of Mexico to the Chicago festival 
Oct. 5. President McKinley will meet him 
and invite him to visit Washington, and we 
hope that the spirit in which he is made 
welcome may allay the suspicions with which 
we are often regarded by Spanish-Americans, 
many of whom seem to believe that we lie 
awake nights studying how we may enlarge 
our borders southward. 

The resignation of the Austrian cabinet 
shows once more how difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, is the task of harmonizing the German 
and Slavic elements which make up the em- 
pire and by contrast makes the prosperity and 
unity of the Hungarian part of the dual mon- 
archy more striking. The Magyars have 
their race difficulties with the Slavs, but are 
morally and numerically so much stronger 
that they rule instead of trying to live by 
agreements and compromises as the Germans 
in Austria are forced to do. 

It seems like the irony of fate that while 
we in America are waiting for the arrival of 
the victor at Manila the vanquished Admiral 
Montojo should have been on trial for his 
defeat. In spite of his splendid personal 
bravery and evidence that he used the means 
which Spain had put at his disposal to the 
utmost, he has been condemned by-the court 
to retirement without the right of promotion. 
We must suppose it was mere Spanish exag- 
geration which made the prosecutor demand 
a sentence of life imprisonment with dismis- 
sal from the service. 

Russia, by imperial decree, announces that 
the terminus of the Siberian railway will be 
Talienwan, the Manchurian port leased by 
China. The czar reaffirms his declaration, 
made at the time the port was occupied, that 
it should be open to the commercial fleets of 
all nations, and announces that “we have 
now decided to begin the erection near to it of 
a city which we shall call ‘Dalny.’’’ He then 
proceeds to declare that the port is not merely 
to be open, but free of customs duties, and to 
define the limits of control in this concession 
of free trade. This is quite in the spirit of 
Peter the Great and assures the greatest ad- 
vantages at once to Russia and to the com- 
merce of the world. 
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Dr. John Brown on Bunyan 


Whatever Dr. John Brown has to say 
comes to the audience with a flavor of 
personality which cold print cannot con- 
vey. On a thread of history he strings 
spicy anecdotes, quaint epigrams and 
spiritual truths with a very direct ap. 
plication. In his lecture at Union Church 
last Friday evening on John Bunyan and 
Bedford, he brought to his hearers so 
much of the atmosphere of the real hu- 
man Bunyan that the mistake of the 
Chicago Tribune in putting him down 
as a lineal descendant seemed natural. 
Thirty-five years as custodian of John 
Bunyan’s churcb, grave, books and other 
remains, physical 4nd mental, give Dr. 
Brown a great power of reanimating the 
great Puritan. When in Norway the 
Doctor said that he was mistaken for 
Bunyan himself, and asked if he had 
written anything since the Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress! 

The simplicity, fervency and fire of Bun 
yan’s nature was brought out as the lec- 
turer outlined his life and commented 
briefly on Grace Abounding and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Grace Abounding he charac- 
terized, with Augustine’s Confessions and 
Haliburton’s Memoirs, as one of the three 
classics of spiritual experience. ‘I still 
meet the characters in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” said Dr. Brown. “I often ride up’ 
on the train to London with Mr. Igno- 
rance of the City of Conceit.” 

At the close of the address the his- 
torian warned his hearers not to be found 
in the case of the man of sixty-five who 
boasted of his being descended from Bun- 
yan, but who had not yet read the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 





The Woman’s Board Reception 


The women delegates and attendants 
upon the council have had less opportu- 
nity for social intercourse than the men, 
and it was a happy thought on the part of 
the Woman’s Board to give a reception in 
their rooms on Monday afternoon. Guests 
were invited especially to meet the lady 
speakers before the council, Mrs. Elkanah 
Armitage, Miss Margaret J. Evans and 
Dr. Grace N. Kimball, but the receiving 
party, with Mrs. Judson Smith at its head, 
was enlarged by the addition of Mrs. 
Albert Spicer and Mrs. Angell. It was a 
very friendly, informal occasion. The 
officers and missionaries of the Woman’s 
Board were delightful hostesses. Old 
friends, long separated, held joyous re- 
unions, and there was opportunity to 
meet and chat “over the teacups” with 
such prominent guests from abroad as. 
Mrs. John Brown, Miss Cheetham, Mrs. 
Bevan, Mrs. R. Wardlaw Thompson and 
many others. Quite informally a few 
speeches were made. Mrs. Judson Smith, 
as president of the board, voiced a cordial 
welcome; Mrs. Albert Spicer madea pretty 
speech of gratitude. Mrs. Armitage spoke 
earnestly of the place of Congregational 
women in missionary and other Christian 
work, and Dr. Kimball and Mrs. Pettee of 
Japan represented the missionaries. A 
ripple of laughter was brought out by 
Mrs. Pettee’s remark that no one who did 
not live among a foreign race could appre- 
ciate what it meant to her to see “so 
many women together who were all white. 
and who all wore good clothes.” 





9& September 1890 
THE HOME 
After the Summer | 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


So much of joy the summer held for me— 

The wondrous turqueise reaches of the sea, 
The wave-tossed, tinted shells upon the strand, 
The pebbles glowing redly from the sand ; 
Sweet, idle time to watch the curlews pass 
Between theranks of swaying salt-marsh grass. 





Yet, somehow, at the summer’s ending, when 
| saw the lights of home shine out again, 

I sent no backward yearning to the sea 

And all the joys the summer held for me. 
Regretful tears were faraway. Instead, 

“ The eoming home is best of all,” I said. 


Then let it be, dear Christ, when by and by 
My happy summer here is spent, that I 

May take my way unsaddened toward the place 
That needs no light but shining of thy face. 
Thy smile will be so loving, I shall say, 

“My summertime was glad and flew away 

On wings that seemed too fast and fleet, and yet 
I somehow feel no yearning, no regret, 

No wish that summer landscape to recall, 

For coming home is sweetest, after all.”’ 





The College Woman’s Religious 
Life 
BY BERTHA CONDK, STUDENT SECRETARY 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE Y. W. C. A. 


The college woman has long been a 
fruitful topic for conversation. Since 
she has become such a potent factor in 
society increasing interest is shown in al 
that she is supposed to do and to think. 
There is acertain subtle atmosphere about 
college halls that is thought to give her 
an original and unique point of view. 
Even in her Christian life she is supposed 
to stand for a certain type of religious 
thought which is the natural outgrowth 
of college life. 

This is @ misconception. However the 
college woman may differ from the rest 
of the world in her habits of life and 
general attitude of mind toward society, 
her religious life is not essentially differ- 
ent from the religious life of the home and 
thechureh. It is true, however, that col- 
lege life surrounds the student with a 
peculiar environment that may be either 
a strength or a temptation to her. 

There is a prevailing impression that 
the religious life of students is less vital 
than it used to be, and that they are not 
taking a stand in church activities after 
leaving college. Certainly one has only 
to talk with students of different institu- 
tions to discover much unsettlement, 
doubt and lack of interest in religious 
inatters. A Christian leader who has 
talked with hundreds of women students 
u the principal colleges of the country 
declared, a few weeks age, that he knew 
of no needier field than our women’s 
colleges. Also a prominent New York 
clergyman, in a recent address on the 
spiritual needs of students, said he be- 
lieved that the spiritual needs of women 
students were greater than those of the 
men because, coming from sheltered 
homes, they are more likely to be swept 
away by the very largeness of thought 
which they meet for the first time. Such 
words lead one to search at once for the 
weak points in the training of young 
women before they come to college, and 
in the conditions of college life itself. 


One finds certain causes that are likely 
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to result in religious doubt and lack of 
vital faith. In the first place, in many 
instances, the student enters college with 
only a child’s knowledge of the Word of 
God, which does not at all balance her 
general knowledge. Hence it follows 
that her religious experience cannot 
stand the stress of intellectual require- 
ments. Furthermore, she is not rooted 
and grounded in the fundamental truths 
of the Christian life and therefore has no 
inner power to hold her in equilibrium in 
the new world of thought. 

In the college life itself there are at 
least four causes which tend to destroy 
spiritual equilibrium. First, the rela- 
tionships with the church are less bind- 
ing during college life than at any other 
time. The student does not have the 
deep sense of responsibility to the col- 
lege church that she feels toward the one 
in her home town. Her time is so fully 
occupied that she has little or no oppor- 
tunity to enter into the work of the 
church, and at the time when her need 
is deepest, the bond is weakest. Second, 
there is in most colleges a lack of oppor- 
tunity for quiet, independent thought 
where the student may gain individual 
poise. This comes from the fact that 
dormitories are sometimes overcrowded 
and the schedule of work has tuo many 
requirements. It is impossible to keep 
one’s poise in the spiritual life unless 
one can sometimes be alone. Lowell 
voices this thought in:: 

If chosen souls could never be alone, 

In deep mid silence, open-doored to God, 

No greatness ever had been dreamed or done; 

The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 

In the third place, the study of science 
and philosophy is often the immediate 
cause of religious doubt. One does not 
easily recognize eternal truth in its new 
garb, and to one who has no sure founda- 
tion to begin with “a little learning” 
becomes, indeed, ‘a dangerous thing.” 
The fourth cause for skepticism is a more 
subtle one. The college course is so short 
and so crowded that the temptation to 
shut one’s self up to a purely intellectual 
life and to ignore everything else is almost 
irresistible. The student quite uncon- 
sciously thinks of her mind as the center 
of her being, failing to realize that she is 
an immortal spirit, of which her mind is 
only a part. 

The question naturally arises, what is 
the student’s point of view when she finds 
herself in this environment, and what is 
her interpretation of it all? There are 
some students who are conscious of these 
forces that are against them and in weak- 
ness yield to them, finding in them a plau- 
sible excuse for an inconsistent Christian 
life. The mass of students, however, are 
earnest in desiring spiritual poise, and are 
troubled because religious truth seems 
traditional rather than real. Further- 
more, in the effort to be original, they 
labor under the misconception that doubt- 
ing is an evidence of independent thought, 
and that they are likely to be regarded as 
unscholarly unless they are willing to cast 
away chart and compass and sail out on 
the open sea of thought. There are also 
certain students who look upon religion 
as emotional and womanish. They justly 
reject the weak sentimentalism that char- 
acterizes a certain type of so-called Chris- 
tianity, but at the same time they fail to 
see the genuine strength of heart senti- 
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ment of which the other is only a coun- 
terfeit. 

There are undoubtedly some readers 
who will be ready to say that all this un- 
certainty in the spiritual l'fe will wear off 
and be outgrown as soon as the college 
days are over and contact with real life 
begins. In certain ways this is true, but 
the experience of Christian leaders in 
men’s colleges proves that only a very 
small proportion of students become be- 
lievers after they leave college. In the 
women’s colleges the proportion may be 
much larger, yet it can be stated safely 
that at least one-half of our women stu- 
dents do not regain in after life the faith 
they have once lost. 

College is indeed the place where child- 
ish understanding and reasoning are 
put away with other childish things, and 
where the student forms mature and 
settled habits of thought. It is well that 
it is so, but at the same time the eternal 
verities, our sacred heritage, should meet 
the student in the new, real world of 
thought, clad in more glorious garments 
and more real than ever. 

As the causes for religious doubt haye 
been shown to be both in the church and 
college, so the responsibility for help 
falls both on the college and the church. 
Supplementing the teaching of faithful 
professors who realize their responsibil- 
ities, the student department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is 
striving, with the help of God, to meet 
the spiritual needs of students. One 
significant and most encouraging proof 
of effective work is the fact that during 
this sammer 800 students gathered from 
the East, West and South for conference 
on spiritual topics and for Bible study 
in the fundamental truths of Christian 
living. 

While the need is being met in the 
college, in like manner the church and 
the home should unite more closely in 
fulfilling the sacred responsibility for 
the training of our young women that 
they may be fortified and not weakened 
for the stress and strain of college life. 





Brother Holly Hawk and Sister 
Mary Gold 


BY FRANK SAMUEL CHILD 


“‘Good-morning, dear Brother Holly 
Hawk.” 

It was Charity, speaking to the tall, 
dignified flower that towered above her 
head. Gently she touched the stalk and, 
pulling the blossom down within reach of 
her lips, kissed its frank, glowing face. 

* And good-morning to you, my bright 
Sister Mary Geld,”’ she said, putting her 
arms around the thrifty plant and scat- 
tering kisses like raindrops over the 
golden posy. 

‘Children, have you been good and did 
you sleep well? When I heard the wind 
blow I thought a storm was coming and 
you’d be kept awake all night trying to 
stay in bed. But here you are, safe and 
sound, a deal fresher than when the dust 
stained your clothes.” She looked into 
the eyes of the flowers, she inspected stalk 
and foliage, she walked al? around the 
queer, narrow resting place. 

“I’m real glad to see you so nice and 
clean,” she continued. ‘“‘You must be 
more careful, children. Let the dirt fly 
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by youand don’t catch it as if you thought 
it was something good to eat.” 

Both Holly Hawk and Mary Gold 
seemed impressed with this advice. They 
nodded a wise assent. Being mutes, they 
could not speak. 

“You dear, dear children, how I love 
you! And whatin the world should I do 
if you left me?” 

A mist gathered in the eyes of Charity. 
Her real brotherand sister had gone away 
one winter, never to return. So it hap- 
pened that when the summer came she 
adopted Brother Holly Hawk and Sister 
Mary Gold. It was lonely without play- 
mates. The sweet Puritan maid had no 
dolls. Those were the days when such 
puppets were almost unknown in Amer- 
ica. Then the little people had their tasks 
to do in the house, their lessons to learn 
and little time for recreation. So Charity 
grieved and became pale. 

It was midsummer before her parents 
noticed that she grew suddenly happy, 
gathering the sunshine into her small per- 
son, making an atmosphere of gladness 
that drove the gloom away from the 
home. Day after day they noticed how 
Charity ran down the lot near the edge of 
the woods and stayed hours close by the 
old stump fence. Shecarried her sampler 
with her and stitched away faithfully, or 
she did her portion of the New England 
Primer, reciting her lesson bravely to 
parents in the twilight. They paid scant 
attention, however, to Charity’s absences 
in the field. 

“Children, I’ve much to tell you this 
morning,’’ remarked the cheery maiden. 
‘‘Father and mother are both feeling bet- 
ter these days, I know, for they are as 
kind and patient with me as I am with 
you.” There was a funny twinkle in her 
eye as she gazed straight at the flowers. 
“T think it’s because you’re so good to 
me that I must be geod to them, and that 
makes ’em happy. Isn’t it?” 

She smiled as she waited for an an- 
swer. Just then the horn blew—a famil- 
iar signal for her return—and kissing 
Brother Holly Hawk and Sister Mary 
Gold good-by she hurried back to the 
house. 

There was no wind or rain that night 
but a sudden spell of cold weather bring- 
ing a sharp, nipping frost. The three 
following days passed swiftly, for Charity 
was busy. On the morning of the fourth 
she slipped eagerly away when the chance 
appeared and ran over to greet her play- 
mates. Alas for the changes in life! 
Brother Holly Hawk and Sister Mary 
Gold had not only lost all their beauty 
but they were humbled to the ground. 
The cruel frost, the hot sun and a strong 
wind had done their work. The poor, 
sensitive flowers had faded and died. 

“O, my good, kind brother,’”’ cried 
Charity, “‘my shining littlesister. Where 
have you gone? Why did they hurt you?” 
The child flung herself down upon the 
earth and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. She twined her arms about the 
broken, dreary forms of Holly Hawk and 
Mary Gold, she crept as close to them as 
it was possible, she pillowed her head in 
the lap of the flowers. And then in sheer 
weariness of sorrow she fell asleep. 

It was hours later that father and 
mother, in anxious search for the child, 
stumbled upon thescene. Autumn leaves 
had hovered above and fallen in gorgeous 
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abundance, the sunshine had poured its 
comfort upon the child, the squirrels had 
ehattered in wonder, the stricken Holly 
Hawk and Mary Gold seemed half con- 
scious of her misery, for they had taken 
pains to caress her hair and wreathe her 
forehead with their frail, withered effer- 
ings. 

The winter dragged along sad and 
lonely. Often Charity pressed her face 
against the window pane, looking with 
infinite longings toward the retreat 
where she had spent such happy hours 
with her blossom friends. She dreamed 
of days made beautiful by their compan- 
ionship, she dwelt upon the thought that 
she must be gentle and lovely, uncom- 
plaining and cheerful, like Brother Holly 
Hawk and Sister Mary Gold. Flower 
creatures were not common visitors in 
the neighborhood, so their influence was 
all the more deep and strong upon the 
child. 

When summer came again Charity 
avoided the spot which had been asso- 
ciated with joyous hours the year before. 
But one day she was drawn to the quiet 
nook. Some spirit of hope was stirring 
in her bosom. As asorrowing heart ap- 
proaches a grave, so she threaded her 
way through the field. 

Like the sudden appearance of sun- 
shine after the wild, black storm was the 
change in the child’s face. 

“0 Brother Holly Hawk and Sister 
Mary Gold,” she exclaimed, ‘‘have you 
come back to me?” 

There they stood in beauty and fresh- 
ness, radiant with cheer, waiting for 
their lonely friend. 

‘Why did you not call me? And 
where have you been all these unhappy 
days?” Tears of joy streamed down the 
child’s cheeks. 

“Kind, gentle Holly Hawk, dear 
brother, how I love you! Through long, 
dark days I’ve remembered all your good- 
ness, and the many little secrets you 
whispered to me.” She stroked the 
flower with the gentle touch of love. 

“And you, my gay delight, dear Mary 
Gold, are you really looking once more 
into my eyes, and do I read sweet stories 
of the Golden City on your leaves?” 
Charity bent over the gorgeous posy, her 
eyes beaming, her voice tremulous with 
feeling. 

“Now love me, brother, sister. Tell 
me how you hid in the earth,” she de- 
manded, ‘‘and what they said to you 
down there. I’ll sit close. No other ear 
shall hear.” Suiting action to words, 
Charity squeezed in between the two 
flowers, put an arm around each one and 
then waited for what they had to say. 

There they found her, with the little 
head in the lap of Mary Gold. Masterful 
Holly Hawk stood guard while Charity 
dreamed. It was a beautiful vision which 
had come to the small maid. She was 
wandering through a matchless realm of 
flowers, music and golden glory. The 
sweet story which later she whispered to 
father and mother as she sat by their 
side at twilight was one that filled them 
with thoughts of the nearness of the 
Unseen and the Eternal. Brave Brother 
Holly Hawk, bright Sister Mary Gold, 
it was a wonderful mission of gladness 
and hope that marked your stay with the 
Paritan friends of long ago. 





28 September 19) 
Closet and Altar 


Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty. 





I am amazed when I look up to heaven 
and behold the beauty of the stars, the 
beauty of angels, principalities, powers— 
who can expressit? Who can sufii- 
ciently command or set out this beauty 
which appears in us? So fair a body, so 
fair a face, all fair and lovely to behold: 
besides the beauty of the soul which can. 
not be discerned. If we so labor and be 
so much affected with the comeliness of 
creatures, how shall we be ravished with 
that admirable luster of God himself ?— 
St. Augustine. 





The argument ef old was milk and 
honey, that was, I say, the alluring bait 
with which Moses drew 600,000 out of 
Egypt. But behold we have pomegran- 
ates, grace and a kingdom as the bait of 
the holy gospel; no wonder then if when 
men of skill did cast this net into the 
sea such numbers of fish have been 
catched even by one sermon !—Joln 
Bunyan. 





My eyes for beauty pine, 
My soul for Goddés grace: 
No other hope nor care is mine 
To heaven I turn my face. 


One splendor thence is shed 
From all the stars above: 

’Tis named when God’s name is said; 
’Tis love, ’tis heavenly love. 


And every gentle heart, 
That burns with true desire, 
Is lit from eyes that mirror part 
Of that celestial fire. 
—Robert Bridges. 





It is our shame and our folly that we 
lose ourselves and our thoughts in poor, 
childish things, and trifle away our days 
we know not how, and let these rich 
mysteries lie unregarded. To have deep 
and frequent thoughts, and to be ravished 
in the meditation of our Lord Jesus, once 
on the cross and now in glory—how few 
of us are acquainted with this.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Make clean thine heart; if thou wilt 
see this beauty, prepare thyself for it. 
It is the eye of contemplation by which 
we must behold it; the wing of medita- 
tion which lifts us upward rears our souls 
with the motion of our hearts and sweet- 
ness of contemplation.—St. Gregory. 


From the beauty of the earth which 
thou bast made we lift our bearts to 
thee, © God, witb worsbip and desire. 
From love of bome and friends our 
tbougbt goes out to thee, by wbom ail 
eattblyp friendsbips live and grow from 
strength to strength. Whe see thee in 
the character of our boly and loving 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and wonder tbat 
while we were pet sinners thou bast 
loved us and given thine Only Begotten 
for our need. Det, as our thougbt grows 
deeper and bigber and wider in commun-= 
ton witb thy Moly Spirit, thou art still 
above our knowledge. Thy beauty is 
unsearcbable, pet thou dost fill our poor 
bearts full while we are looking up to 
thee. Purify us that we may see thee, 








who art not missed by any tbat long 
after thee, and make us to know tby 
love that passetbh. knowledge, for tbe 
sake of Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FIRST 

In reply to the mother who wished advice 
concerning the school to which she should send 
her six-year-old boy, I would say, to the private 
school by all means. My own children passed 
the primary stage and entered the public 
grammar schools from a private school, al- 
though I was formerly a public school teacher. 
In very large classes so little individual atten- 
tion can be given, no matter how earnest the 
teachers, that the child will do best in the 
small school; while after the first start the 
upper grades can give him the necessary mix- 
ing with all to make a good American citizen 
of him. M. 


BESTOWING APPROBATION 

| agree with the school teacher who implores 
parents not to overpraise their children, and 
yet I would not have them go to the other ex- 
treme and show lack of sympathy and pleasure 
in their little successes. It is important to 
recognize honest effort, though the result may 
not meet our expectations. I remember with 
shame a circumstance in the first schooldays 
of my oldest child. At noon he came rushing 
into the house, having just passed through his 
first spelling match. His face was beaming 
with pleasure, his eyes bright with excitement. 
No athlete was ever happier with his laurels. 

He exclaimed, ‘‘O, mamma, I spelled all the 
boys down and all the girls but one. Aren’t 
you glad?” 

| wanted my child to excel and my foolish 
pride and thought of self made me say, 
“Wouldn’t it have been lovely if you had 
spelled her down, too? ”’ 

The shining eyes clouded over and a shower 
seemed imminent. ‘‘O, mamma,” said the boy, 
‘say you’re glad!”’ 

Instantly I saw myself and gave the words 
of approval that made him at once forget their 
halting. But I remembered my lesson and 
have not withheld sympathy since. kK. kK. Cc. 


A CALIFORNIA MOTHERS’ MEETING 


| have been much interested in Mothers in 
Couneil, and of late have had so many helpful 
hints brought to me that I venture to report 
one of our California mothers’ meetings. It 
was in midsummer, and some one said, ‘I 
wouldn’t make much preparation—only a few 
will come—let’s make ita meeting for ‘clip- 
pings ’—expecting each person who attends 
to share responsibility by bringing her own 
donation.”” Theleader was a little confused to 
know how to direct a meeting with such a 
diversity of material. She decided upon a 
short Bible reading, about God’s methods of 
help, as leading us to help one another. 

The little cottage parlor was full, and the 
meeting opened with that sense of sympathy 
and helpfulness which always has brought a 
blessing. Some ladies read their ‘clippings ”’ ; 
others repeated the thought of a selection 
that had helped them individually. The first 
one read had been sent by an active little 
mother who was about to take her flock away 
for a vacation. The subject was, Too Many 
Girls, selected from the Wellspring, and its 
thought was applied to the mother who, being 
‘too many persons ”’ in one by seeking perfec- 
tion in many lines, forgets the God-given 
work of being sweet and calm with her little 
ones at home. Each mother must adapt her 
work to her own surroundings and individual 
powers. We often expect too much from our- 
selves as well as from our children. Another 
selection was received from one of our num- 
ber who was seeking rest and health at the 
seashore, and whose message was: ‘“ Don’t 
drag the children around wherever you go. 
Give them a good time, with plenty of sight- 
seeing, during vacation, but not so much as to 
wear out their poor nerves and spoil their own 
plans of entertainment.” 

More selections had been received than could 
be discussed in so short atime. The notice of 
this meeting, given from the pulpit, had been 


heard by a physician of Connecticut who 
sought the place of meeting and added many 
a rich experience of her own to the lively dis- 
cussion which followed each clipping. May 
I not ask other mothers to try a meeting of 
“ clippings’ and see how many new topics will 
be suggested for further consideration, and 
also let us all remember to visit and encourage 
other mothers’ meetings when we are away 
from home. M. H. D. 


BEHAVIOR IN CHURCH 


One of my problems is how to keep my little 
ones quiet during the church service. Believ- 
ing that they ought early to form the habit of 
regular church attendance, I try to have my 
little girl of five and my boy of seven go 
to church with me every Sunday. .But of 
course they are restless and uneasy and I am 
anxious all the time lest they should disturb 
the congregation. Would it be very irreverent 
to let them have some books to look at or pen- 
cils and paper to amuse them during the serv- 
ice so tiresome to them? Or ovght I to require 
them to sit still and watch the minister as 
father and mother do? B. L. 


COST OF PRESERVING 


Is it cheaper to buy preserves, jellies and 
canned fruits or to put them up at home? 
How many housekeepers know just what 
pickling and preserving cost, counting the 
price of fuel and service? An attempt to 
answer these questions is now being made by 
a joint committee of the Women’s Educational 
and [Industrial Union and the Boston Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

The figures when obtained will be compared 
with those representing the cost of preparing 
the same article outside of the home. If the 
bought article is found to be cheaper and 
better, or as cheap and as good, a great bug- 
bear will have been removed from the kitchen. 
If, on the contrary, the bought article is found 
to be poorer and more expensive, an examina- 
tion into the reasons will be made. The ex- 
periment, to be of value, must therefore be 
performed by a great many persons, and 
housekeepers are asked to furnish data. 

In finding the exact cost of an article the 
cost of fuel and service should be included. 
Reliable statistics show that domestic service 
in the East costs $.085 an hour, and that the 
cost of heat averages $.002 per pound when 
the laundry work is done at home, and $.003 
when the laundry work is done out of the 
home. The experimenter is requested to 
follow these instructions with accuracy and 
send records of experiments or any questions 
concerning details to Miss M. W. Dewson, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston : 

Give measure, weight and cost of the fruit 
as bought, the weight and cost of sugar, the 
amount and cost of any other ingredients. 

Give the weight of the fruit as prepared for 
the kettle. 

Give the measure and weight of the jelly or 
preserve when put up, minus the jars (weigh 
when cold). 

Give the time the preserve kettle is on the 
stove. In computing the labor estimate, note 
time spent in preparing fruit, in watching the 
pot, skimming, draining, etc., in scalding and 
filling jars, in sealing and labeling. 

State whether fruit is put up whole or not 





When will the streams be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye? 
When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky? 
When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating? 
And nature die? 
Never, O never! nothing will die ; 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows, 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die, 
— Tennyson. 
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Leisure has a value of its own. It is 
not a mere handmaid of labor; it is some- 
thing we should know how to cultivate, 
touse and toenjoy. . . . It is in his pleas- 
ures that a man really lives; it is from 
his leisure that he constructs the true 
fabric of self. ‘‘ For the time that a man 
may call his own,” Lamb writes to Words- 
worth, “that is his life.’—Agnes Rep- 
plier. 
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Y DEAR CORNERERS: I know 
M well enough your ? as you open 
to your page—who are those boys 
and what are theydoing? Is it a summer 
sewing school for boys? Perhaps you 
think it is not very appropriate to display 
the American flag this week, when our 
Congregational headquarters are filled 
with Englishmen. Well, that particular 
flag was ordered by a most loyal English- 
man, and for constant usein an English 
territory! Now I will tell you about it. 
In the Corner of May 18 we had a pic- 
ture of our “Cot” in the Deep Sea Mission 
Hospital in Labrador, the eut for which 
had been sent us from London. It was 
there mentioned that our friend, Dr. 
Grenfell, had made a suggestion which 
you were to “hear about later.” It was 
this: 


... How would the “ Captains” like to use 
their ten soldiers to make a regular stars and 
stripes coverlit for the Gabriel-Pomiuk Me- 
morial Cot? Then, when any American came 
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to Battle Harbor, his beloved flag would greet 
his eye, flying not for war but for peace, flying 
really and truly for Jesus. . . . I lectured last 
week with slides—on what? The Spanish- 
American war! The house was crowded, and 
I was sorry to have no one to sing Star-span 
gled Banner or America. Ww. T. G. 

Some of you may remember that we had 
an illustrated account of this club of boys 
in the Corner three years ago (July 2, 1896). 
It is in Dr. McKenzie’s church at Cam- 
bridge and consists of boys who want to 
learn to do something with their hands, 
their club name meaning that each mem- 
ber is a captain of ten soldiers and their 
motto carrying out the same idea: ‘“‘The 
hand of the diligent shall bear rule.” 
These captains were much interested in 
Dr. Grenfell’s Deep Sea Mission and he 
had spoken to them when in this country, 
so that they eagerly carried out his sug- 
gestion. One of them wrote me how they 
did it. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... The coverlit was 


made at our regular meetings by boys that the 
leader picked from each squad. Thesu gave 
up their sloyd work for those meetings and 
went to work on this. It seemed very funny 
at first to see a lot of boys gathered about their 
teacher, each trying to get his needle through. 
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But after a while we got used to it and the 
laughing stopped. At first we had green and 
yellow yarn to crochet, but when we had suc- 
ceeded in doing that nicely we were given red 
or white stripes to do. Each boy put on a 
star, some two. Only a very few knew how 
to crochet before, but all thought it great fun, 
and besides we all wanted to do something for 
Dr. Grenfell and his work. FLETCHER T. 
You see there are thirteen boys at work 
—a very significant number, historically, 
answering to the thirteen stripes, the thir- 
teen stars seen on some special flags and 
the thirteen English colonies in America 
which became the United States—the “Old 
Thirteen,” they used sometimes to be 
called. (It is an interesting fact that this 
flag with thirteen stripes was first hoisted 
at Washington’s headquarters in Cam- 
bridge, not far from where these boys held 
their meetings.) The 130 soldiers made 
quick work of it, and the starry flag, sewed 
with red, white and blue worsted to the 
thick and wadded coverlit, has been wait- 
ing some time for an opportunity to be 


sent to Labrador. By kindness of Mr. 
Stratton, a State Street shipping agent, the 
package has now been shipped on the 
schooner Patriot—suitable name!—to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in the hope that 
it will reach the hospital this fall. 

I also sent two beautiful picture scrap- 
books, prepared by other Corner hands 
for our dear boy, Pomiuk, in whose mem- 
ory we are glad to keep this hospital cot 
occupied by some other suffering child. I 
am sure there will be joy on that little, wild 
island in the North Atlantic when those 
packages are opened! And now I must 
copy for you the latest letter of the crip- 
ple-boy who is still in our Memorial Cot. 


BATTLE HARBOR, LABRADOR, 
JUNE 18, 1899, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much 
for your letter. Our long winter is over. I 
did not think it was long. I went toa lot of 
randies with William. [I think a randy is a 
sort of picnic or party.] He took me out in a 
box and hauled me about, and the people 
called me ‘‘ Tom in the box.” I go to school 
every day. They carry me on a fish- barrow. 
I go to church and Sunday school every Sun- 
day. Sister sent for a cart for me to ride 
about on. I was up on the hill to see the ves- 
sels. We had an entertainment this spring. 
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Billy and I said a dialogue. Almost all the 
night school boys and girls said a piece, 
Tilly and Billy said a piece, ‘ One, two, buckle 
my shoe.” We had a boy dressed up and we 
called him the “ Jolly Beggar.” I went out 
for a row with Sister and Tilly and Billy, the 
first row I have had since I have been a crip- 
ple. Sister had a party for the sewing women, 
and the steamer came in just as they were at 
tea, and spoiled it all, the people were so glad. 
Doctor has a nice flag-staff made. All the 
people look at it going along. I was watching 
the men when they were putting it up. Good- 
by, Mr. Martin. From Tommy. 


The widespread interest taken in Po- 
miuk, the heathen Eskimo at the World’s 
Fair, ever since he was rescued from death 
by Dr. Grenfell in farther Labrador and 
became Gabriel, the happy Christian boy, 
till he went home to heaven two years ago 
this week (Sept. 29), justifies our taking 
room for this continued story of his 
“Memorial Cot.” I must add that Dr. 
Grenfell himself is now on his way from 
England to Labrador, where he is to travel 
and work until winter, when he expects 
to journey to Quebec, over the ice, on 
raquettes or dog-sledge—just like that 
adventurous Anglo-Saxon missionary! I 
notice also with special interest that one 
of the delegates from Newfoundland to 
the International Council is a man who 
was born in Boston, worked as a printer- 
boy here, but fifty years ago last spring 
went to the Labrador coast, and has ever 
since been a master of fisheries there, 
although in late years a winter resident 
of St. John’s. He knows all about the 
land of Pomiuk and the Deep Sea Mission, 
and [ hope he will be here! 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 


I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide; 
With a childlike trust do I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend at my side; 
And the only thing that I say to Him 
As He takes it is, “‘ Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 
And lead me Home at last!” 


The beautiful hymn, beginning as above, 
was printed by request in this column, Jan. 
12, with query as to author. This was an- 
swered Feb. 2 by a lady in Amherst, giving 
the author as Mrs. Hull, now deceased, but 
formerly of Wakefield, where her husband 
was pastor. Soonafter I received this note: 


IpsWICcH, MAss. 
... The hymn, “I know not the way I am 
going,” is found in a collection of hymns 
printed in England in 1869. It was compiled 
by Rev. E. T. Prast of Northampton, and was 
used by the Congregational church of which 
he was the pastor. I[t was published by Nis- 
bet & Co. of London. The poem is printed in 
two stanzas of eight lines each. The writer is 
given as Mrs. Malcolm. E. CONSTANT. 


As this writer was himself also formerly 
connected with that church in Northampton 
and familiar with the use of the hymn in Eng- 
land, it would seem probable that the author- 
ship belongs on that side the Atlantic, and 
that a copy of the lines made by Mrs. Hull 
may have led to the supposition that she com- 
posed them. I have found them also in Ryle’s 
Hymns for the Church on Earth, London, 
1876. No author is there given, nor do 1 learn 
anything regarding Mrs. Malcolm. Possibly 
the council delegate from the English North- 
ampton may enlighten us, should this chance 


to meet his eye. LN Wy 
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Purim isthe name of a festival still observed 
by Jews. The first mention of it is in the seo- 
ond book of the Maccabees, which describes 
the heroic struggles and sufferings of the Jews 
in throwing off the Syrian yoke and maintain- 
ing theirindependence. They fought bravely, 
endured nobly; and they were sustained by 
their trust in God. This is the basis of true 
patriotism. Weare able to face foes stronger 
than ourselves if we know that God is with 
us. We shall never lose hope for our country 
so long as we are sure that God has a use for 
it which requires its continued existence. 

The book of Esther was written to show how 
the feast of Purim arose [ch. 9: 20-32]. The 
religious part of the festival consists in read- 
ing the book with dramatic accompaniments. 
We must read the entire book in order to un- 
derstand its meaning and to interpret this 
lesson. If the book is a history, the events it 
records are wonderfully adapted to explain 
the origin and character of the festival. They 
show Haman as a hereditary enemy of the 
Jews; Mordecai as maintaining the independ- 
ence of which his race boasts; the Jewess 
Hadassah as more beautiful than any Persian 
maiden ; the helplessness of the Jews in exile 
and their complete deliverance from their foes, 
followed by their merciless revenge; and the 
exaltation of Mordecai to a higher place than 
Haman had occupied. 

If the book is a dramatic picture using his. 
toric materials in order to teach the Jews to 
honor their nation and to keep their faith in 
its ultimate destiny it is skillfully written 
for its purpose. Its setting is wholly foreign. 
It makes no mention of the Jewish history 
which saturates most of the Old Testament 
literature. Not even the name of Israel or of 
Jehovah occurs. But in the near background, 
though out of sight, the reader is always con- 
scious of the Jews’ tenacious trust in God, of 
his sure deliverance of them and of their des. 
tiny to prevail over other nations. Studied in 
the light of the fierce conflicts and the terrible 
sufferings inflicted on them by Antiochus, 
this story teaches a sublime lesson of trust in 
God. The first part of the drama is given in 
the third chapter. It includes: 

1, The grand vizier’s pride. The great king 
of Persia had exalted Haman to this position. 
He was of a race hated by the Jews. An 
ancient seer, speaking under compulsion, had 
said of Jacob, “‘ His king shall be higher than 
Agag;” yet here was a descendant of Agag 
demanding that Jacob’s descendants should 
do homage to him. 

The insolence of power may assert itself 
through official position, through the use of 
great wealth, or through flaunting authority 
in the face of dependent people. In whatever 
way it demands homage, true manhood resents 
its claims. Real worth alone is entitled to 
reverence, and to that reverence is given with- 
eut compulsion. Every honest man has the 
right to stand before his fellowmen and look 
them in the face. The servant of God ac. 
knowledges no master before him. 

2. The Jews’ defiance. Mordecai stood for 
manhood. He made noexplanation, answered 
no questions. His action explained itself. 
His religion forbade him to acknowledge any 
gods before Jehovah. If he could not bow 
down before a graven image representing a 
god, still less could he prostrate himself before 
a fellow man claiming such submission. All 
Jews would understand what Mordecai meant 
and would feel their manhood re-enforced by 
his example. 

Every man who remonstrates against unrea- 
sonable assumption of authority does worthy 
service to his fellowmen. Tell and Hofer and 
Cromwell and Washington and the long list 

“The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 8. Text, 
Esth. 3. 
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Il. TRUST * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


of trust in God, and is no less the meaning of 
the gospel and the key to Christian manhood. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 1-7. Rendering Good for Evil. 
Matt. 5: 38-48; Rom, 12: 17-21; 1 Pet. 3: 8-12. 
Is it always possible? Must we submit to impo- 

sition? Must we forget as well as forgive? 
Missionary Topic: Statistical Results of a 

Ps. 89: 1-37. 


which might be named of the world’s heroes 
who have repudiated unjust exercise of power 
and scorned oppression have taught men the 
meaning of liberty and kept the love of it 
alive. It is the mission of every lover of man- 
hood to follow their example. 

3. The grand vizler’s plot. He would not Century of Missions. 
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that this one man represented the sentiment 
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of a whole race, and he resolved to wipe it out 
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on the lucky day to carry out his purpose. It 
proved to be the lucky day for the Jews, for 
ov, Torrey, Pres. Sam’! B. Capen, Treas. 











the one fixed on was almost a year ahead, 
giving them time to plan for self-defense. 
Then he described to the king the people he 
hated. He did not name them, but we recog- 
nize them easily enough. 

They are the same people now, scattered 
abroad in every nation where they live, with 
laws peculiar to themselves, while many be- 
lieve it is not for the public good to suffer 
them. Who can explain the hatred of Jews to 
befound in alilands? Russia has driven great 
numbers of them out of her dominions. In 
Germany a numerous party opposes them bit- 
terly. France is convulsed by hatred of them 
and the persecution of the Jew Dreyfus has 
excited sympathy for him throughout the 
world. ‘Down with the Jews,” has been a 
common cry through all the Christian centu- 
ries ; yet in spite of unjust laws and cruel per- 
secutions and diabolical plots like that in 
Persia more than 2,000 years ago and that in 
France today the Jews continue and flourish. 

4. The deliverance awaiting the Jews. The a 
name of their Deliverer is not once mentioned iia 1 n we oe 
in this book. Yet take away from it the ® 
thought of Jehovah and the book has no mean- 
ing. The Jews were helpless. Their enemy ° ee 
had the king’s signet ring, and all orders. | ve r 62). 
sealed with it would be obeyed. He had the 
army, the money, the people, the power. 

Yet we know as we read the story what the 
result will be. The Jews in captivity, the 
three young men in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, 
Daniel in the den of lions—all are helpless 
against royal power. Yet they are all safe in 
the hands of one mightier than human kings. 
Even Jesus himself, the supreme representa- 
tive Jew, in the hands of his own people who 
have become his foes, and nailed to the cross, R 
is safe in the care of the Almighty God. ‘ He Pos T E 
shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be A hela i ee 
satisfied ’—that is the Old Testament lesson 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOUTH CAROLINA UNDER THE ROYAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


This volume covers the years between 1719 
and 1776. It is from the pen of Edward Mc- 
Crady, the president of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, and evidently the writing 
it has been to him a labor of love. He has 
gone into detail to a degree quite unnecessary 
for the sufficient setting forth of the course of 
affairs, but unobjectionable except in the fact 
that it prolongs his book to the length of more 
than 800 pages. Writing thus fully, he has de- 
scribed with great clearness the course of 
successive events. 

The overthrow of the proprietary govern- 
ment by the exasperated colonists was fol- 
lowed by royal control, but the royal officials 
too often were mere place men, the colonial 
position being used to pay political debts or to 
gratify the royal or official inclination. The 
wonder is that so much prosperity was at- 
tained in the eighteenth century by the South 
Carolinians, and it is accounted for in large 
part by the fact that many of their most infiu- 
ential public officers, even if not the highest 
in position, were natives and possessed the 
confidence of the whole community, besides 
being men of the highest integrity. The 
pericd was one of great development. The 
back country gradually became settled and 
the population became consolidated, and, as 
the danger from the Indians gradually ceased 
and as the possibility of Spanish invasion be- 
came more remote, the colony attained a 
measure of commercial and social prosperity 
hardly surpassed either in Virginia or the 
Northern States. 

If the differences which grew up appear 
local and petty for the most part, as one looks 
back, it should be remembered that in those 
days of scanty communication, when each 
community was forced to find its chief inter- 
ests within its own borders, small matters 
naturally took on, excessive importance. But 
it was not for lack of men capable of discuss- 
ing and championing great principles, nor did 
the period wholly pass without the emergence 
of some such principles for discussion and 
adoption, and the latter part of the book is of 
special interest as illustrating the growth of 
the revolutionary spirit and the reasons for it. 

The reader will find the discussion temper- 
ate and fair throughout. It is well worth 
while to point out, as the author does, the de- 
gree to which the demands of the English 
Parliament and sovereign upon the American 
colonies seem to have been reasonable and 
just, and to read his discriminating analysis 
of the motives and actions which lead to the 
disavowal of allegiance. The social life of 
the colony is well depicted ; its religious his- 
tory is delineated fully; the introduction and 
growth of the slave system are recorded; and 
the volume is a treasury of information about 
public affairs, as well as private individuals, 
such as South Carolinians will rejoice to have 
made accessible in this trustworthy form, and 
such as historical students everywhere will 
welcome for its fullness and candor. Lawyers 
especially will enter into its discussions of 
legal and constitutional points with interest. 
{Macmillan Co. $3.50). 

THE MASTER IDEA 


The theme of this volume, by Mr. R. L. 
Bridgman, is the loftiest which the human 
mind ever undertakes to consider, the exist- 
ence, nature and activity of the divine Being, 
and the relation to him of mankind and the 
universe in general. The author has rendered 
this much discussed but never exhausted sub- 
ject somewhat more enjoyable than usual by 
the terse and lucid fashion of his discussion. 
For a certain class of minds, and that one of 
the noblest, no theme is more inviting; but to 
handle it without vagueness and metaphysical 
subtleties is indeed difficult. This error Mr. 
Bridgman has successfully avoided. The 
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master idea, to set forth which is the work of 
the book, is that there are in the universe but 
three kinds of existence—God, God’s energies 
in the material and so-called immaterial 
realms, and created free wills. The volume, 
in the first four chapters, leads up to the enun- 
ciation of this truth, and in the following 
chapters unfolds various principles embodied 
in it. 

They are not, in all respects, closely con- 
nected and do not form a logical sequence, but 
rather radiate from the central truth like the 
spokes of a wheel from its hub, although many 
of them have machin common. The volume, 
therefore, discusses a considerable variety of 
topics. Its main divisions are in a certain 
sense classifications. They are entitled God 
in Nature, God in Mind, God in Political Life 
and God in Personal Life, and the chapters 
which they head have a certain interrelation 
which justifies the classification. Yet they 
are individual chapters and discuss a large 
variety of themes. The point of the work is 
that God exists and reigns, that his laws, 
eternal and inexorable, are yet benevolent and 
rich in blessings. 

The chapters which have a political signifi- 
cance areespecially timely. The author urges 
that the highest statesmanship lies in follow- 
ing God’s plan for political organisms, that 
real education must be self education—that is, 
the assertion of one’s will over one’s own 
powers, that the will of the people is the guid- 
ing force in the state, and that the people as a 
whole is better and wiser in the long ran than 
any man. It also teaches that the true ten- 
dency of the body politic is toward popular 
control of the forces of production and distri- 
bution. There is very little in the book to 
which objections can be taken. We should 
dissent from the position in the forty-second 
chapter, that it is morbidly selfish to suppose 
bereavements to be sent for the benefit of the 
person bereaved. That they are so sent, at 
any rate in part, has seemed to us many times 
to be true, and there is nothing selfish in the 
supposition. 

The author seems inclined to exaggerate a 
little the reign of law over human life, and to 
underestimate the personal element in the 
divine relationto us. God is supreme over his 
laws after all. But the book is a strong one, 
and its lofty tone and its practical pertinence 
in dealing with the most profound of themes 
will secure for it well-merited attention, we 
have no doubt. We should like it better if, 
here and there, there were in it some gleam of 
humor. It is too uniformly and almost oppres- 
sively serious, even when the majesty of its 
theme is admitted. [Pilgrim Press. $1.50.] 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND VALUES 

The chapters of this book, by Prof. P. H. 
Hanus, appear to have been given to the pub- 
lic already in one or another form, and it is 
well that they have been grouped as here, for 
they make a consistent and impressive whole. 
Several of them, probably, will have special 
interest for educators, and among these is the 
second, entitled A Recent Tendency in Sec- 
ondary Institutions Examined. This ‘“tend- 
ency is to arrange the subject matter of in- 
struction in the form of suggestive schedules 
rather than as mandatory programs, and to 
allow each pupil, presumably under wise 
guidance, to select the subject or group of 
subjects best suited to his taste.’ Professor 
Hanus is earnestly in favor of granting this 
permission, and probably most educators now 
agree with him. He is more scrupulous than 
some, we are glad to see, to insist upon the 
necessity of wise, expert guidance for the 
pupil, but he seems to us, even in spite of 
this, to leave an opening for the fair criticism 
that it is not always well for a pupil’s mind 
to be developed chiefly thus along the lines of 
his special aptitudes. 

That they may be interpreted as furnishing 
the direction of his best activity—that in 
which his life work is most likely to be suc- 
cessfully found—certainly is true, but, unless 
the other sides of his mind be developed also, 
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and attention be given to making good def. 
ciencies so as to render his mind as a whole 
reasonably well rounded and vigorous, no 
amount of ability, or even of brilliancy, wij 
render his life well regulated and fruitfal ip 
the best sense. It is necessary not only to 
determine under wise guidance what the spe. 
cial abilities of a pupil are, but also to make 
sure that he is not left lame or blind in other 
respects in order to cultivate elaborately his 
special powers. 

Much attention is given to the secondary 
institutions in these papers. One of them 
asks what it should accomplish, and another 
discusses it as a unifying force in American 
life. The importance of manual training ig 
urged, and the adjustment of the secondary 
school system to the promotion of general 
culture. The conception of the modern seo- 
ondary school, which the author holds, is that 
of a comprehensive institution which seeks to 
prepare for life’s duties, opportunities and 
privileges. It is a question if the increasing 
importance attached to the secondary school 
be not excessive. The pendulum has swung 
in that direction of late. Perhaps it will 
swing part way back again in the future. 

The paper on the study of education at 
Harvard University also is significant, and 
shows how growing attention is given to the 
scientific training of teachers for their work 
by the study not merely of specific branches 
and departments of knowledge, but also of 
how teaching itself is to be understood and 
practiced. It is a great advance which has 
been made of late in this direction. [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Dr. B. B. Comegys was the compiler, some 
time ago, of an Order of Worship and Forms 
of Prayer for Divine Service (Sherman « Co. 
40 cents]. A second revised edition, much en- 
larged, of the book has now been issued. Itis 
based upon the service of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, with omissions, additions and 
modifications so as to render it more available 


‘for general use. It is a reverent and valuable 


manual, neatly and tastefully issued, and will 
be found helpful whenever a service book is 
desired and no regular one is prescribed. 

The Student’s Deuteronomy [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $1.50] is the work of Prin. 
R. B. Girdlestone, and it supplies a corrected 
translation with notes and with references 
to preceding and later books. The discus- 
sion of the genuineness, contents, style and 
influence of the book is enlightening and 
helpful, and the conclusion is reached that it 
could not have been framed from any tradi- 
tional sources. Sir William Muir’s citation 
that ‘it was written in the age of Moses, by 
himself and by eye witnesses of the memorable 
scenes,” is quoted approvingly. The arrange- 
ment of the text and the notes is conven- 
ient, and the book is a usefal help to Bibli- 
cal scholarship. 

A number of volumes of religious discourses, 
addresses or essays are at hand. One is In- 
dividuality [Curts & Jennings. $1.00], or the 
Apostolic Twelve before and after Pentecost, 
by Rev. J. L. Sooy, D. D. It is a study of the 
character and example of the twelve apos- 
tles, illustrating considerable shrewdness, of 
appreciation and wisdom in applying the truth. 

Another is Jess, Bits of Wayside Gospel 
{Macmillan Co. $1.50], by Rev. J, L. Jones. 
‘These are discourses preached to a Chicago 
congregation and reprinted, and are ful! of 
interest. They are not specially spiritual, 
except in the sense that every appreciative 


study of nature and human nature in a spirit 


of enjoyment and helpfulness is an aid toward 
holy living. They are mostly inspired by out- 
of-door life, fondness for animals and facts 
and observations which suggest God and his 
love, but do not cover a very wide range of 
heart experiences. Taken for what they are, 
they will be enjoyed and do good. 

Hits and Misses [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00) 
is by Rev. C. F. Goss. It contains ten plain, 
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wholesome, uplifting discourses, good ex- 
amples of such preaching as can be heard in 
thousands of churches without anything 
specially conspicuous in it. 

The Revell Co. also has issued Royal 
Manhood ($1.25), by Rev. Dr. J.G. Vance. In 
a somewhat exceptionally interesting manner 
he too has discussed practical themes bear- 
ing upon character and duty, and the book is 
adapted to profit and interest the young. 

Rev. Dr. G. M. Steele has done substantially 
the same thing and his volume, Character and 
Conduct (Curts & Jennings. $1.00), is another 
good piece of work in the same vein, though 
perhaps a little less entertaining. 


STORIES 


The Knight of the King’s Guard [L. C. Page 
&Co. $1.50], by Ewan Martin, is a story of the 
fourteenth century and the England of that 
day. So far as one can judge, the life and the 
language of the time are fairly well repro- 
duced. Certainly the story abounds in pic- 
turesque and diversified adventure, and in its 
movement is brisk and full of real interest. 
It is a good example of the type of novel now 
so common and ranks deservedly with the 
better work of the sort. It is somewhat sen- 
sational without failing to be high-toned and 
promotive of true ambition. 

A Modern Mercenary (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.25], by K. and Hesketh Pritch- 
ard, likewise is a story of peril, adventure 
and intrigue and is in the most pronounced 
vein of the character. It belongs with the 
Prisoner of Zenda and works of that class. 
If it have a moral it is that the soldier’s honor 
should be beyond reproach. It is a most 
spirited and even tragic story, through which 
a thread of romance winds charmingly, and 
the threads of affection and trust are inter- 
woven no less adroitly than the plottings and 
counterplottings. It is a superior story in re- 
spect to its keen interest. 

Cy Warman writes excellent railroad stories, 
of course, and his new one, The White Mail 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], is short, 
lively and eminently readable, without being 
specially significant in any respect except as 
in a sense a portrayal of the rise to eminence 
in railroad circles, from the very bottom of the 
business, of a poor but plucky and shrewd 
young lad. It ought to inspire some young 
fellows to do better and become more than 
they otherwise would. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Rey. C. F. Dole has done good service in 
preparing a little book, The Young Citizen 
[D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents]. It is a com- 
prehensive, judicious treatise on the elements, 
duties and privileges of citizenship, embody- 
ing a great deal of useful information in an 
easily intelligible and interesting form. The 
book includes what all young people need to 
learn, and will do good service in training 
them to understand and perform their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. It is illustrated freely. 
——The second volume of Lessons in Lan- 
guage and Gnammar [Ginn & Co. 70 cents], 
by Drs. H. S. and Martha Tarbell, continues 
the excellent work of the first volume in the 
same intelligent and serviceable fashion. 

A volume in the Universal Tutorial series 
is Mr. G, F. Stout’s Manual of Psychology 
{Hinds & Noble. $1.50]. It embodies an ex- 
position of psychology following the order of 
the successive stages of mental development. 
lt is much too long. The author announces 
in his preface his special anxiety to avoid 
sketchiness. He has succeeded triumphantly. 
His more than 600 pages contain a really use- 
ful and valuable discussion of the subject, but 
extended to such a degree that most students 
will prefer equally scholarly and more con- 
densed studies of the subject. 

Dr. R. N. Roark, dean of the department of 
pedagogy in the Kentucky State College, is 
the author of Method in Education [American 
Book Co. $1.00), a text-book for teachers, 
which is well planned, well written and well 
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adapted to teach teachers how to teach suc- 
cessfully. It is thoroughly practical and 
serviceable. To read it will help any young 
teacher just beginning professional labor to 
go forward more intelligently, and a thorough 
course in such a book under a practical in- 
stractor ought to be, ani probably is, an 
essential feature in any training school for 
teachers. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner (D. C. Heath & 
Co. 40 cents] has been edited by Dr. G. A. 
Wauchope for Heath’s English Classics series. 
It is in the usual neat and tasteful form of the 
series.——Paul Heyse’s L’ Arrabiata [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 30 cents] has been edited for 
school use by Max Lentz, and is provided 
with the usual useful notes, vocabulary, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Senator Lodge’s History of the War with 
Spain (Harper & Bros. $2.50] is illustrated 
lavishly, and is a graphic, spirited and thor- 
oughly readable work. It has been written 
hastily, but it is not more sketchy than perhaps 
is inevitable. It is full of the materials of 
history presented in an exceptionally attrac- 
tive form, and is itself a usefal contribution 
to history, without containing at all the last 
word on its subject. Its illustrations repre- 
sent admirably the spirit of the scenes which 
they attempt to reproduce, and in many cases 
are actual pictures from life. A valuable 
feature of the work is its many portraits of 
men who have become eminent. Senator 
Lodge’s political views, of course, affect ma- 
terially the expressions of opinion and policy 
in the work, and these may not be taken as the 
work of an impartial historian. But in its 
own way and for its own purpose the volume 
is a thoroughly excellent and enjoyable contri- 
bution to the literature of the war. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has translated into prose 
and verse the first four Babs, or Gatewars, of 
the Gulistan, the Rose.Garden of Shaikh Sadi 
{Harper & Bros. $1.00], a Persian classic. 
Sir Edwin is more in love with the wisdom 
and poetry of the Orient than most other 
Anglo-Saxons are, but his translation of these 
portions of the Gulistan do not lack the pithy 
suggestiveness of the proverb expanded into 
the epigrammatic utterance of the moralist and 
humorist, all in the romantic vein of the East. 
The student of Orientalism in literature will 
appreciate the book, and it contains much 
which is interesting and suggestive for all 
thoughtful minds. 


NOTES 


—— French literature is surprisingly desti- 
tute of books for children. Mr. Aldrich’s 
Stery of a Bad Boy has just been rendered 
into French, but the title has become Un 
Ecolier Américain. 

— The William Black Memorial is to be 
in the form of a beacon light at Duart Point, 
near the Sound of Mull, where a lighthouse is 
much needed. A more fitting choice of a mon- 
ument hardly could have been made. 


— The International Studio for August 
published, and the September Bookman has 
reproduced, a fine picture of Miss Theresa 
F. Ries’s portrait bust of Mark Twain. 
Judged by this picture it is a remarkable 
success. The sculptor is a Russian who has 
lived for some years in Vienna. The bust 
ought to be secured at once for some Amer- 
ican library or gallery. 

— A pleasant compliment to Miss Frances 
W. Carruth, author of that fine novel, Those 
Dale Girls, which we commended last spring, 
is a letter received not long ago signed by 
Generals Bates and Grant and several other 
United States army officers. They had read 
the book on their way out to the Philippines, 
and were so much pleased with it that they 
took the trouble to write and say so to the 
author. . 

— The Boston Public Library also has 
just received two other valuable gifts. One 
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is a collection of manuscripts, books and 
pamphlets from Miss Mary Estlin of Clifton, 
Eng., the daughter of Bishop Estlin, a leading 
anti-slavery agitator in the past. It includes 
letters from Samuel and Samuel J. May, Mrs. 
Chapman, Henry Crabbe Robinson and Har- 
riet Martineau. The other consists of the 
original blocks of eighteen wood engravings 
executed by the late Robert Louis Stevenson 
and presented by Mrs. Stevenson, with the 
provision that no impressions ever shall be 
taken from them. 
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The Presidential Address 





Dr. Angell’s Speech that Formally Opened the Council 


Dr. Angell devoted the earlier portion of his 
address to a graphic and sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the first International Council in 
London, adding a tender tribute to its la- 
mented president, Dr. Dale. He then wel- 
comed the brethren from other lands to the 
historic city of Boston, which for nearly three 
centuries has been the stronghold of the Con- 
gregational faith. 

He then recounted the genesis and growth 
of the Pilgrim spirit from the time of John 
Wycliffe down to the migrations of the seven- 
teenth century. He characterized the Pilgrim 
Fathers as follows: First, they had an in- 
tense desire to do the will of God. Secondly, 
they believed profoundly that God had re- 
vealed his will in the HolyScriptures. In the 
third place, they believed in education, and 
made sacrifices in order to establish schools 
and colleges. 

Men with such traits and ideals naturally 
developed a marked type of individualism, 
which we may characterize as godly, steady 
and intelligent. This principle of individual- 
ism applied to the life of a man ora church 
raises some difficult, practical questions, The 
problem thus set before us is the problem of 
equipoise. 

President Angell then proceeded as follows: 

Our fathers, in breaking away from an es- 
tablished and consolidated church whose 
errors they wished to escape from, carried the 
principle of individualism in church life so far 
as to be fearful of what we now deem helpful 
co-operation. It is perhaps not strange that 
it took them a long time to solve this problem 
of equipoise between independent church life 
and the fraternal fellowship of churches. I 
fear that the problem is not yet fully selved 
everywhereamong our churches. But step by 
step we have been advancing. 

Our great missionary organizations have 
been powerfal agencies in promoting co-oper- 
ation and in developing the consciousness of a 
common spiritual life. It was with misgivings 
that some saw our earlier national couneils in 
this country. But I think that not only has 
all fear of evil consequences now disappeared, 
but the assembling of the International Coun- 
cil in 1891 and of this one now has been hailed 
with general approbation by all our churches 
every where. 

In these days of close and easy communica- 
tion we are not to grow strong by isolation 
and atomic life, but by a life of as great in- 
timacy of voluntary association as does not 
endanger the substantial autonomy of each 
church organization. One’s faith in an idea 
and one’s zeal for its dissemination are more 
than doubled by the assurance that another 
has faith in it. Itis at least quadrupled. In 
general we should not err in saying that 
one’s faith in it and zeal for it are strength- 
ened at least as the square of the number of 
believers in it. Every one of us will go away 
from this council with such an enthusiasm for 
our faith and polity as we never knew before. 
There is no practical danger of our churches 
losing their autonomy. 

But there is a real danger that, for lack of 
touch with each other, of wise co-operation, 
of a vital consciousness of our limited strength, 
we fail, in large degree, to do that part of 
God’s work in the world which we ought to 
do. Without boasting, with a generous and 
catholic appreciation of what other commun- 
ions have accomplished, we may say that, 
under the divine blessing, we have become a 
not unimportant branch of God’s church. 
With gifts and opportunities which lay us 
under most solemn obligations to report for 
duty in solid phalanx on the fighting line in 
the great army of our Master, we have too long 
thought that we were called to fight only in 
certain limited sections of this country or 
other countries, and in small squads, not as 





onearmy. Someof us have, perhaps, flattered 
ourselves that we were to carry the gospel 
only to certain select classes of intelligence 
and respectability, to preach it only to those 
who could appreciate the beauties of a clas- 
sical style of eloquence. 

But, as we gather here tonight, representa- 
tives from many lands far distant from each 
other, like those assembled at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, do we not feel our hearts 
glow in Pentecostal fervor with the glad con- 
sciousness that we are brethren in a common 
faith, prompted by the Holy Spirit to act to- 
gether, with a common impulse, and united 
purpose to help bring in the kingdom of God 
among men? We are to counsel together in 
frankness and freedom how to accomplish 
this great end. It is not proposed to put any 
man or any church in bondage to ideas alien to 
their faith. But, in so far as we are agreed, 
we may draw inspiration from each other 
and may work toward one result. 

It is not for me to anticipate the expositions 
and discussions of so many eminent men at 
whose feet I shall be only too glad to sitasa 
humble and docile learner. But speaking as 
a layman, I may perhaps be permitted to say 
that I think and I hope that, whatever the 
special topics discussed, the present trend of 
thought and life in our churches will compel 
the expression of views on certain subjects 
that are constantly forcing themselves on our 
attention. We are to consider religious life 
from the point of view of the present and the 
immediate future. We have actually to deal 
with the problems, not of the seventeenth, 
but of thetwentieth century. While the great 
fundamental truths of our faith remain the 
same through all the ages, the modes of pre- 
senting, defending and applying them must 
needs change with the new phases of political, 
social and intellectual life. 

Therefore we must leave large liberty of 
thought and expression in our fold. We have 
always emphasized the importance of high 
scholarship and intellectual activity, espe- 
cially in our teachers and preachers. We 
must not cripple their usefulness on the plea 
of preserving orthodoxy by binding them in 
the metaphysical or exegetical fetters which 
men no more enlightened nor devout than 
they have forged in the past. We best honor 
the fathers by renouncing their errors. Sin- 
cere and earnest disciples of our day must be 
permitted and encouraged to pursue with 
courage their studies in the fuller light which 
scientific, archeological and critical research 
has shed upon their path. If we are not to 
have a pinched and stunted parochial life for 
our brotherhood, we must find room enough 
in it for those devout seekers to whose recep- 
tive souls the new light, predicted by John 
Robinson, may reveal itself, even while many 
of us more torpid in spirit are still slumbering 
in darkness. Let us rejoice if on our most ad- 
vanced picket lines we have some choice spir- 
its that can descry the dawn of Jarger truth 
than we in the rear have yet seen. Let us 
not hasten to burn them as heretics, but wait 
patiently to see if they are not our prophets. 

While cherishing this spirit of wise liberal- 
ity toward our brethren, | trust that we all 
observe with approbation the rapidly increas- 
ing tendency in our churches to let the Chris- 
tian spirit control us in all our activities, in- 
dustrial, social and political. There have 
been periods when attention was so concen- 
trated on theological controversies that there 
seemed to be a chasm between the lives of 
men as church members and men as members 
of industrial and political society. Theology 
itself was not so far shaped by ethical concep- 
tions as it is now. Men were asked to hold, 
and apparently did hold, conceptions of God 
which it would be ethically impossible for us 
now to cherish. Our economic usages and 





our economic theories bore no trace of the al. 
truistic spirit of the Golden Rule. 

But we are all aware that of late years 
many of our more thoughtful church mem. 
bers, and especially many of our preachers, 
have been engaged in most serious efforts to 
secure the application of the Sermon on the 
Mount to the adjustment of the relations of 
labor and capital, of employer and employed, 
to the solution of the problems of public 
charities and of reformatory and pena! ad. 
ministration, and to the establishment of just 
and wise government in cities. and nations, 
Wisely, I think, it has been left to the indi- 
vidual members of our churches rather than 
to the churches as organizations to carry on 
these activities. But it cannot be questioned 
that under this just conception of the scope 
of Christian duty the influence of our breth- 
ren has been and is operating powerfully for 
the amelioration of the conditions of our so- 
cial, economic and political life. 

Guided by a similar inspiration to imbue 
all life with the Christian spirit, not a few of 
our churches, to which the title of institu- 
tional has been applied, have been doing 
most commendable work in bringing a large 
range of amusements, study and co-operative 
charitable work within the reach of its guid- 
ance, Others, with noble self-denial, have 
taken part in the maintenance of settlements 
in the congested districts of our cities in or- 
der to come into closest and most helpful 
touch with populations needing a civilizing, 
Christian uplift. 

Are not all these working in the true spirit 
of the Master? Do not these devoted efforts 
to saturate society from top to bottom with 
his spirit cheer us when we hear the charge 
that true religion is on the decline? Was 
there ever a period in the history of the 
churches when they were so alive to their 
duty to help in the elevation and transforma- 
tion of the world about them? 

The idea has sometimes prevailed to a de- 
plorable extent that our function was to care 
only for the intelligent and cultivated classes, 
and to leave the poor and illiterate and unfor- 
tunate to be ministered to by others. How 
those who found the pattern of their living in 
Jesus Christ cherished such a thought it is 
difficult to understand. A church which 
should thus claim for itself an aristocracy of 
respectability and learning could hardly ex- 
pect to be classed as a follower of him who 
brought to the world as his gladdest announce- 
ment, ‘‘ to the poor the gospel is preached.” 

I fear we have sometimes cut ourselves off 
from the blessings of those who accompanied 
our Lord into the highways and hedges to 
seek and to save the destitute and forlorn. 
We have, thank God, rarely or never been in 
danger of lacking the learning and culture 
which would enable us to gain a hearing from 
the educated classes. But too long we left to 
others the work of gathering sheaves for the 
Master out of the ranks of such ignorant and 
outcast as he delighted to rescue in his way. 
But at last we have begun to awake to our 
duty and our privilege. And I rejoice that 
everywhere we have self-sacrificing men and 
women. I rejoice that we have them here in 
this assembly, who are redeeming our name 
for us by carrying the gospel of good works 
and the example of godly lives into the slams 
of our cities and irradiating the darkest cor- 
ners of the world with the sunshine of their 
presence. 

From this platform and in the name of this 
great assembly, representing the Congrega- 
tionalists of all lands, let us give them our 
heartiest word of good cheer and bid them 
Godspeed. Let us assure them that our un- 
derstanding is that when our Lord bade his 
disciples go into all the world and preach the 
gospel it was not meant that one band of 
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them was to remain secluded on a platform of 
Pharisaic elevation, addressing only scribes 
and scholars, but that all were to make known 
the good news to whomsoever they met, from 
the highest to the humblest, and that if any 
were to be especially sought out it was those 
who from ignorance or wretchedness most 
needed to be sought out and invited to come 
to the feast prepared for them. 

It is in the spirit which we have been com- 
mending that during most of this century our 
churches have been so active in missionary 
work. Among the very earliest to engage in 
the planting of foreign missions, they have 
been among the most zealous in the support 
of them. Nor have they been less enthusiastic 
in the maintenance of home missions. If 
there is any ground for the fear sometimes 
expressed that their ardor for either branch 
of missionary work is abating, a cry of alarm 
should be sounded. A church that is burning 
with no desire to carry the gospel and its tem- 
poral snd spiritual blessings to others is al- 
ready threatened with paralysis. Christianity 
is in its very essence a missionary religion. 
To possess the spirit of it is to long to impart 
itto others. When our churches cease to be 
missionary churches their decadence has al- 
ready begun. 

Whatever we gain or fail to gain from this 
council, 1 am sure that we cannot come into 
contact with the devoted men and women who 
eome to us with glowing hearts from a hun- 
dred missionary fields, at home and abroad, 
without finding, as we leave, that our hearts 
have been set aflame with their holy passion 
for making known the gospel to all. men. 
Then not in vain shall we have made long pil- 
grimages hither. 

For what is our object in taking these 
weary journeys from afar, and giving this 
week to conference and communion, but to 
strengthen our desire and to devise the best 
way to help bring in the kingdom of God 
among men? 





The Secretary’s Report 


The American secretary of the council, Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Hazen, reported concerning the 
events that had led to the present meeting— 
why 1899 rather than 1900 had been chosen, 
why Boston was instinctively chosen. He 
raised the question as to whether the time 
had not come for the council to settle two 
problems: What bodies are to be recognized 
as entitled to representation in this Inter- 
national Council? Has not the time come 
when we may recognize the right and duty to 
become a permanent body and take a place as 
an organization to be reckoned with among 
the world’s spiritual forces? He suggested 
the appointment of a‘committee which should 
consider the latter question and report to the 
council at this session. 

He gracefully referred to the eminent Con- 
gregational dead of all lands who have passed 
away since the last council. 


As to Numbers 


+ The gracious hospitality of many delightful 
homes of larger Boston and its suburbs was 
much appreciated. About midway in the 
council the number of assignments did not 
quite reach 400, but as delegates were still 
coming it is safe to say that more than 
this number enjoyed Boston’s hospitality, 
and 1,200 clergymen who were not delegates 
applied for admission tickets. Many of these 
were from out of town and quite ‘a number 
from distant parts of the country. A good 
proportion of these were entertained with 
friends, and the number of regular delegates 
should probably be multiplied by two to get 
an approximate measure of Boston’s large- 
hearted hospitality to delegates and visitors. 
Chairman Tead and his excellent committee 
arranged the meetings and introductions, as 
well as the assignmente, with admirable suc- 
ess, and many enduring friendships will grow 
out of the opportunities afforded. Us cof 
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Passing Comment on the Council 


The venerable home missionaries, Rev. 
Ephraim Adams and Rev. William Salter, 
were marked and honored men. 

How the British delegates did thump their 
canes and say, ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’ whenever any 
American hit ritualism and alliance between 
state and church a stiff blow between the eyes! 

How the delegates did crane their necks 
when Dwight L. Moody’s name was called at 
the roll-eall ! 

What a greeting Mrs. Eggert of Oregon had 
as she arose, the first American woman to 
respond! 

If the breadth of the council can be reckoned 
by the number and the different faiths of the 
ministers and students of theology outside 
Congregationalism who applied for and re- 
ceived admission tickets, the meetings were 
surely all-inclusive. Every indication of such 
catholicity will be commended both within 
and without our ranks. Congregationalists 
everywhere should be glad that every depart- 
ment of the great gathering was planned and 
run upon a broad gauge. 

The persistent crowding of ‘Tremont Tem- 
ple shows that it was the occasion and not 
any particular man or men who drew the 
crowd. 

The music of the council is under the able 
care of Rev. M. M. Cutter, and the inspiration 
of it is thrilling. Give the people the stand- 
ard hymns and the old tunes and they still 
know how to sing, despite the paid choirs. 


A pleasant feature in the line of Christian 
amity was the election as honorary members 
of two eminent clergymen of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Rev. Dr. John Robson, mod- 
erator of the general assembly of that church, 
and Rev. Dr. Blair. They voiced not only 
general principles of Christian brotherhood, 
but especially hearty regard for Congrega- 
tionalists as fellow-Puritans and opponents 
of ritualism and alliance between church and 
state. 

The person who started hymns to keep up 
courage in the select crush at the delegates’ 
entrance was not happy in his choices. Any 
one who refused to sing the Doxology and 
“Like a mighty army moves the church of 
God”’ was quite justified. 

It is often said that in theological progress 
England is years in advance of America. 
Judging from utterances on the platform 
English theology is many degrees warmer 
than that which now obtains among us. If 
there is more heat, as well as more light, 
farther on, American Congregationalism 
ought to quicken its pace. 

The English brethren are good hearers. 
They may not give more attention to the 
speaker than the average American, but they 
give more sympathy. They put their hearts 
into hearing as well as their minds, and are 
not ashamed to say Amen on occasion or to 
show open dissent when they feel it. One 
way to bring more life into our churches is to 
learn some lessons from our visitors on How 
to Hear. 

Almost unbroken ‘‘ queen’s weather.’’ 

Certainly the appreciation of the visitors at 
the results of the committee work in all lines 
has been abundant. An instance which must 
have been especially pleasing to the chair- 
man of the excursion committee was the 
vociferous cheering heard in the neighbor- 
hood of his residence as one of the large 
driving parties passed it. 

A young man inquired of a delegate near 
the entrance of Tremont Temple Wednesday 
afternoon whether the governor was to make 
an address on religion there that evening. In 
extending the welcome of the commonwealth 
Governor Wolcott did do some preaching, and 
the applause which greeted his theological ut- 
terances showed that his statement of belief 
was voted satisfactory by a large and repre- 
sentative Congregational Council. 
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There were various ripples of applause al! 
through Chairman Capen’s opening address, 
but the first genuine wave came with his 
reference to the draping together of the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack. The air of 
the council was charged with the thought of 
the federation of the English-speaking world. 

Those who heard Dr. Bevan only in the 
pulpit have no idea of his matchless gift in 
talking to children. His address to the Union 
Church Sunday school charmed everybody, 
irrespective of age. 

The reporter of the Boston Globe made an 
exact list of all the names of the delegates 
which evoked applause when read at the roll- 
call. This comprises a few of the men and all 
of the women delegates. The advocates of a 
larger sphere for woman ought to credit Con- 
gregationalism with giving room enough and 
welcome enough to satisfy all reasonable de- 
mands. 


Overheard But Not Published 


Are all of your American clergymen doc- 
tors?—A University of Edinburgh graduate. 

The older your men are the more progress- 
ive they seem to be.—An English delegate. 

A prominent English delegate said he eam 
with a dread of being overwhelmed and swe 
off his feet by American hospitality. 


The policeman at the door was in a disgrun- 
tled frame of mind Thursday. ‘‘ No use in my 
being here at all. They don’t even push!’’ 
He shonild be stationed in the Social Room. 


‘“*T am getting a great deal out of the council 
because I’ve been reading up on Congrega- 
tional history all summer,’ said one of Bos- 
ton’s bright young laymen. 

I have heard Englishmen returned from 
the States tell of your great school system, of 
your beautiful public libraries, your great in- 
dustries, and the like, but why have I never 
heard them say aught of your charming scen- 
ery? Why, the Boston suburbs are most beau- 
tiful.— An English Delegate. 

An Australian’s anticipation: ‘‘I expected 
to find Boston a good deal behind the times, 
with no crowds on the streets and no great 
hurry, and the people with heads so big” (il- 
lustrated with hands measuring off about a foot 
in breadth)! 

Said a Westerner on the third day of the 
council: ‘I’m kind of turned around as to 
points of the compass here in Boston. The 
only way I can find my way abeut is to keep 
track of the blocks I go round.’’ 

‘*What impresses you most at these meet- 
ings?” was the query to an old Acbitué of re- 
ligious conventions. ‘The preponderance 
of men even in the daytime,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘We never saw it after this fashion 
in New England.” 

“T don’t know as I can get my wife away 
from America,” remarked an English dele- 
gate, ‘‘sheis so in love with your governor.’’ 

Two remarks overheard within an nour of 
each other: (1) ‘‘The whole denomination is 
headed straight for Unitarianism.’”’ (2) ‘We 
never had stronger evangelical preaching 
from our pulpits than we have today.”’ 

Dr. Forsyth’s enthusiasm over the beauties 
of the North Shore led him to say, “It would 
not be safe for any church in that neighbor- 
hood to give meacall!’’ He thinks the scen- 
ery can hardly be surpassed in the world. 

It happened that a political convention was 
in session during some of the days of the 
council. One morning a political delegate by 
mistake got within the doors of Tremont 
Temple. After listening for a few minutes 
he hailed an usher: ‘‘ Say, this doesn’t sound 
like the Democratic convention,’ said he. 
Well, hardly! 

The only question, as far as we have heard, 
which Chief Waldron of the Information 
Bareau couldn’t answer definitely ) Wary Pa 
‘*Where can lost articles’ be found?” 7 











The Influence of Historical 
Studies on Theological Opinion 
PROF. GEORGE P, FISHER OF NEW HAVEN 


Professor Fisher remarked first that he 
must deal with the question more by way 
of suggestion than by methodical discussion. 
It is plain, he said, that ‘‘dogmatic,” ‘‘sys- 
tematic,” ‘‘didactic” theology no longer main- 
tains the pre-eminence which it formerly 
had in the circle of theological! studies. It is 
evident that the Bible is less and less appealed 
toas arepository of proof texts or as if it were 
a consecutive work, the product of asingle au- 
thor and that author the mere organ of divine 
communications. These changes in theology 
are certainly, in no small degree, owing to the 
rise and spread of the historical spirit and to 
its effect in altering the conception of the 
nature of revelation and of the canonical 
Scriptures as related to it. 

In the first place, it has come to be discerned 
that the basis of divine revelation consisted 
from the beginning of a series of historical or 
providential doings of God in which he dis- 
closed himself to the mind and heart of the 
Hebrew people. It was not by the manufac- 
ture of a book that he made himself the object 
of an advancing knowledge and loyal trust. 
It was at root the Education of Events. The 
end of revelation was not the production of 
a literature. It was the creation of a people 
who should know God, and live to him and be 
conscious of his nearness. The entire course 
of the rise of the kingdom of God, in whatever 
aspect it is looked upon, is stamped with the 
note of gradualness. Historical criticism, 
which embraces within it what is called 
“higher criticism,” is pretty generally ad- 
mitted to have established the gradualness of 
the growth of institutions in the Hebrew com- 
mon wealth. 

When we turn from the Biblical narratives 
to the doctrinal teachings of the Scriptures 
the altered character of present day theology 
which arises from the historical point of view 
is still more impressive. In the room of the 
old-fashion indiscriminate quotation from the 
Bible, as if it were written at one time and by 
one author, we have a carefal tracing of reli- 
gious and ethical doctrines from their obscure, 
germinant appearance through the stages and 
tarning points of their progressive unfolding. 
In the room of a conglomerate brought to- 
gether from prophets and apostles, we have 
distinctions drawn between the tone and drift 
of the several prophets and the different point 
of view of the apostolic authors. We havea 
Pauline, a Petrine, a Jacobean and Johannean 
exposition. In place of monotonous same- 
ness we perceive a variety in the representa- 
tions. Moreover, we see in apostles more or 
less distinct traces of progressive mental de- 
velopment, and recognize modifications aris- 
inz from an enlarged experience and new light 
from revelation. Compare, for example, ear- 
lier or later Thessalonians with Colossians. 

Perception of the historical background, 
now so much more clear, is an inestimable aid 
to exegesis. Inthe case of the apostles we are 
assisted in drawing a line between that which 
was distinctively from Christ, and modes of 
apprehension and of inference adopted from 
the Jewish schools, a distinction that is not 
without its uses even when no discredit is cast 
upon the authority of any portion of the apos- 
tolic teaching. The attention which has been 
directed during the last half-century or more 
to the bearings upon apostolic history and 
teaching of the great struggle between Juda- 
izing Christianity and the Catholic, especially 
the Pauline, interpretation of the gospel has 
been most prolific of good results in New Tes- 
tament studies. Had the historical situation 
been as vividly discerned in times past, I be- 
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lieve certain prolonged doctrinal conflicts in 
the church would have been, if not averted, 
at least mitigated and been less productive of 
divisioninthechurch. Professor Fisher aptly 
illustrated this by citing the peculiar personal 
and racial conditions which caused Paul to 
write as he did in the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Romans, over which Calvinists, 
Arminians and Universalists have fought as 
“if they were a dissertation written in cool 
blood in the closet of a metaphysician.”’ 

In nothing are the historical spirit and 
method more manifest than in the absorbing 
interest which is felt in the investigation of 
the life of Jesus. Men arent content to stop 
with the definitions of his person which are set 
forth in the ancient Confessions. What is 
craved is a clear, self-consistent, vivid concep- 
tion of the ongoing of his mental life. That 
during the earthly life of Jesus there were 
bounds to his knowledge, that nothing can be 
admitted concerning him which introduces an 
element of fiction into his true and real human- 
ity are propositions on which students of the- 
ology are more and more coming to insist. 
Whatever may be the theory on the subject, if 
there be any theory, be it the kenosis or an 
incarnation gradual in its effects and so not 
consummated until the end of his ethical devel- 
opment, what I have said is undeniable, and 
so to this extent something is conceded to the 
old Socinian exegesis. But the divinity of the 
Lord stands fast. There was an immanent 
presence of the Father, transcending his union 
with prophets or any other of the sons of men, 


History has carried its torches with unex-. 


ampled painstaking into the dimness of the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic age. One result is 
the exposure of untenable opinions relative to 
ecclesiastical organization. Jure divino the- 
‘ories of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism or Con- 
gregationalism vanish in the light cast upon 
the varying, growing, developing organization 
of the Christian societies. 

The history of doctrine is one of the chan- 
nels through which historical study exerts 
its influence upon theological opinion and 
teaching. The degree in which the formulat- 
ing of Christian truth has depended upon the 
environment of time and place in the suc- 
cessive periods has been brought to light. 
That Christian theology, like other sciences, 
took its rise in the atmosphere of Greek thought 
and inquiry is generally conceded. It is natu- 
ral, therefore, to ask how far the contents of 
the creeds referred to, as well as their phrase- 
ology, were affected by contemporary training 
and speculation. Was there a molding of the 
matter as well as of the form? As to the 
latter species of influence, we certainly find 
it in the most venerable of the ancient con- 
fessions. When it comes to the discrimina- 
tion as regards the matter of the formularies, 
there is certainly danger of exaggeration in 
the relegation of doctrine to extra-canonical, 
especially Hellenic, sources. Yet a discrimi- 
nation of that nature is legitimate. The in- 
fluence of later philosophical systems upon 
Christian creeds and teachings has become 
obvious. Undoubtedly one consequence is a 
weakening of the authority of tradition. This 
process of eliminating alien elements, whether 
soberly or rashly conducted, is an evident 
characteristic of the present time. 

Dogmatic theology has not finally lost its 
throne. It is only temporarily eclipsed. It 
will reclaim its place as the goal of theological 
investigation, not in the old form exactly but 
as the philosophy of religion in both its as- 
pects, natural and revealed. The Christian 
mind will never abjure the office of casting the 
truths of religion into a systematic form and 
pointing out their rational coherence. The 
Biblical and historical students, lofty as will 
be their calling, will serve as hewers of wood 





and drawers of water for the masters in this 
higher discipline. 





The Evarigelical as the .Final 
Seat of Authority 


DR. P. T. FORSYTH OF CAMBRIDGE, ENG, 


By the evangelical seat of authority I do 
not mean the authority that has been invoked 
by evangelicalism but the authority that is 
given in the nature of the gospel. Withouta 
real authority Protestantism is not only 9 
blunder, but it deserves to be a failure. We 
need an authority more than aught else, and 
it is the offer of what professes and seems to 
be a real authority that is the very life of the 
anti-Protestant theories of the church and 
the counter-reformation. We shall not hold 
society for Protestantism unless we can make 
good an authority more real or more searching 
than the imposing and subtle authority whose 
seatisat Rome. The final seat of authority for 
human society is in the cross of Christ as the 
Forgiver and Redeemer; Christ is King, not 
as the Son of our Creator, not as the Logos of 
our reason, nor as the ideal of our soul, but as 
our Saviour. 

The seat of authority must be sought in the 
ethical direction rather than in such quarters 
as would usually be understood as rational. 
It is only in the practical reason that we find 
authority; the pure reason has none. What 
we need is not so much authority for what to 
believe as an authority with power to compel 
into act what we already believe—an author. 
ity for the freedom of the will rather than of 
thought. But this ethical authority cannot be 
merely individual in its action; it must be 
social. Morality has no meaning except 
through society. My king would not forever 
seem to me to be royal if he were king only of 
me. A God who is a God only of individuals 
soon becomes an individual God. We relapse 
into theism, which is just individualism ob- 
truded intoGod. There is no social authority 
possible on a mere theistic basis. 

Being social this moral authority must be 
historic. It is a crude view of society which 
regards it as contemporary alone. Weare but 
the outskirts of the race, and inhabit the 
suburbs of time, The majority of us are not 
with us. Our best wealth is chiefly legacy. 
Moreover, the future lives and works in us. 
Posterity is a great factor inthepresent. The 
present has the duties and emotions of a com- 
ing maternity. Itis not therefore in the midst 
of the present that the seat of authority must 
be sought, but in the center of the history of the 
soul. It is at the focus, not of the age, but of 
the race. It is no more limited by the time 
than by the individual. It is catholic for all 
time, never antiquated though ancient, and as 
central at any one point of history as at 
another. 

The moral authority which is final must be 
not only historic as a matter of fact but asa 
matter of principle. And so it must be not 
the past alone nor the future alone, but some- 
thing which is the same yesterday, today and 
forever ; the same not because equally indiffer- 
ent to the past, present and future, but because 
equally fontal and creative. That is to say, 
it must be In its nature revelation. 

If the seat of authority be thus historic 
and not ‘mystic, social and not individual, 
ethical and not merely rational, it must stand 
forth either as an institution or as a person 
in an act. Asa matter of fact, it is between 
these that we are compelled to choose, be- 
tween a church and a person, and history has 
written in Catholicism the result of placing 
the ultimate ethical authority in the church 
as an institution. But only a soul can rule a 
soul, only a will redeem a captive will, only 4 
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living person be a source of grace. Holy and 
plessed as the chureh may be, it is but the 
channel of grace, and, therefore, only the 
organ, and not the seat, of authority. 

But if the final authority be not an institu- 
tion, then it cannot be a canop, which is in 
the nature of an institution. It cannot be the 
Bible. The whole of the Bible is not author- 
itative; the soul of the Bible is. But even 
the Bible as a whole and soul is not, in strict- 
ness of thought, the final authority. The 
final authority is the gospel in the Bible, 
which is Jesus Christ and him as crucified. 
That is within the Bible, but is not to be got 
out so much by dissection as by distillation. 
The gospel must do for the Bible what the 
Bible did for the church. The Bible has an 
authority that jadges the church, and the 
gospel has an authority that judges the Bible. 
The value of the Bible is not primarily for 
theology, but for redemption. Hence we are 
free, nay, forced, to deal critically with all 
parts of the Bible under the ruling principle 
of redemption. Christ in the Bible judges 
the Bible, as the conscience in us judges us. 
Both Bible and church may be the means of 
our faith, but neither is the ground of our 
faith. If Protestantism have any meaning, 
it is that the ground of our faith is identical 
with the object of our faith, which is God 
reconciling the world in the cross of Christ. 

There is but one authority which corre- 
sponds to all the conditions I have named, 
that is, ethical, social, historic, personal, liv- 
ing and present. It is revealed, absolutely 
given and forever miraculous to human 
thought. It is the grace of God to us sinners 
in the cross of Christ. That is the final au- 
thority, as being the supreme moral act of 
the supreme moral being. It provides a new 
standard and ideal, which it guarantees as 
the final reality, and therefore the final au- 
thority. It reveals in the conscience new 
needs and raises it to appreciate the moral 
value and right of a doctrine like atonement 
which to its mere light of nature seemed 
strange and incredible. All morals are but 
academic which fail to recognize that the 
greatest fact in social ethics is also the most 
formidable and intractable. It is the fact of 
sin and guilt. We must take man in his ac- 
tual historic situation, and if we do this the 
so-called natural conscience does not exist. 
It is an abstraction, and what exists is the 
historic product, the sinful conscience. Soli- 
darity and heredity teach us so much. If, 
then, we so take man, whoever masters the 
fact of sin is master—effective and sole mas- 
ter—of the conscience, and so of the whole of 
human life, of history and society. The Re- 
deemer from moral death is the seat of author- 
ity for all mankind, in their affairs as in their 
faith. For practical purposes on the collect- 
ve human seale, on the scale of the whole, 
passionate, actual soul, we must deal with the 
evangelical conscience shaped ‘by faith in the 
Redeemer when we ask for the seat of final 
authority for the race. The ethics of the 
future must be the explication of the cross, 
and of the cross understood as a gospel and 
not as an ideal, as an atonement and not as a 
Classic sacrifice. 

The seat of his (Christ’s) absolute authority 
is neither in our wonder, fascination, nor 
gratitude, Heis not king because he person- 
alizes the divine life. Nor is he our master 
because he incarnates the holy law, for that 
would be but condensing in a personality the 
very power our sin has most reason to dread. 
Holiness becomes even more terrible in the 
Holy One. But he redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us. 
He satisfied for us that holy law which our sin 
could break but never unseat, whose wounded 
claim no future obedience or even penitence 
of ours could ever extinguish, which at once 
lifts us from the dust and grinds us to powder, 
which it is our dignity to touch and our mis- 
éry to remember, on which the most Titanic 
defiance dashes in vain, and which masters 
our loudest freedom with a quiet, inextinguish- 
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able irony and a slow, inevitable judgment. 
That was our absolute master as Christ found 
us, and that was the judgment that he ab- 
sorbed in his holy love. Because he took 
man’s judgment he became man’s judge. Be- 
cause he exhausted the curse he acquired the 
monopoly of blessing. He would be supreme 
indeed if our orderly moral nature were only 
constituted in him, but he is absolutely and 
forever supreme because our disordered na- 
ture is in him redeemed. And the moral au- 
thority of society has at the last only an evan- 
gelical base. 





Fundamental Principles in 
Theology 


PRES. GEORGE HARRIS OF AMHERST 


The fundamental principle of theology is 
also the heart of the gospel. That principle 
is that God is love. All theology and all gos- 
pel are contained or implied in that principle. 
It is not given to us immediately, but is em- 
bodied in the cosmos which ¢ontains human- 
ity and contains the Christ. Once gained, it 
is found to be the rationale of the universe 
and of man. A universe unpeopled would be 
merely a toy, a clever toy, but not a sufficient 
object to be produced by the God of wisdom 
and love. Theories of evolution were feared 
and opposed because they were theories of 
fortuitous evolution. The fear and the oppo- 
sition are passing, since it is seen that evolu- 
tion is definite and progressive, is a method 
issuing in consciousness—self-consciousnese, 
social-consciousness, God-consciousness. 

We undoubtedly start with ourselves to get 
an ethics, a philosophy, a theology or even a 
science. Our knowledge, opinions, conduct, 
character, faith are implications of ourselves. 
However it may be with the lower sentient 
orders, it certainly is true that man perceives 
and pursues ends. He is an ideal-forming 
and ideal-realizing creature. On this power 
hang all the law and the prophets of ethics, 
philosophy and religion. In view of this 
characteristie the conclusion is reasonable 
that the universe in which and by which man 
realizes his ideal is guided by purpose which 
is divine, although it cannot be held that such 
purpose has exclusive reference toman. But 
it is easy to believe that the true ends man 
proposes for himself are God’s thoughts for 
him, since the universe is adapted to the 
common purpose of God and man, which is a 
perfected humanity. 

Sin is doing what one ought not to do, 
which is really being what one ought not to 
be. Salvation is converting a wrong person 
into a right person, and not escape from pain, 
since penalty can be escaped only by trans- 
formation of the person. Regeneration, as 
the word signifies, is recovery of the genus, 
the type, as degeneration is departure from 
the genus, the normal person. Redemption 
is redeeming a man to himself. Sanctifica- 
tion is perfection of a person according to an 
idea). The revelation of God, thev, broadly 
speaking, is his moral purpose, that is, in 
humanity making progress by divine guid- 
ance toward the moral ideal. 

This is going on now. Our hope is that we 
shallattain. Our strenuous, struggling tension 
to possess the true values is inspired by faith 
in God, who is working in us to these very 
ends. We can work out our own salvation 
because it is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do his good pleasure. Here is the 
pledge of our immortality. 

All this means the personality of God. He 
is intelligence, that is, purpose; he is wil), 
that is, he energizes to realize purpose; he is 
love, that is, person related to person. Love 
includes all. The truth and value of it has 
been adumbrated in humanity’s best, and so 
could be adopted as the final and comprehen- 
sive word for God and for the children of 
God. 

And so we come to Christ. In Christ we 
see God, who created the universe and hu- 
manity, redeeming map, bringing him to his 
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true self, which is his own and God’s idea). 
This is Christ’s whole revelation—nothing 
more than that, and, thank God, nothing less 
thanthat. He was a revelation of God because 
he realized God, trusted God, obeyed God, 
lived in God, was ever coming forth from God. 
He was a revelation of man because he real- 
ized the ideal of man, just that, because the 
ideal in him was so real that he cannot be 
passed nor surpassed. He was a revelation 
of God because he was a revelation of man. 
He was a revelation of man because he was 
a revelation of God. 

The whole revelation is the personality of 
God, the whole revelation is the personality 
of man—the character of God shown in the 
ideal of man in Christ. Christ was not a rev- 
elation of power, except as the ideal man has 
corresponding power. He was not omnipo- 
tent, or, at least omnipotence is not our Christ. 
He did not have all knowledge, except as the 
ideal man has moral insight. He was not 
omniscient, or at least omniscience is not our 
Christ. In any event, his power and knowl- 
edge were for moral, human uses, wholly for 
the good of man in love. His divineness is as 
the Son of God and the Son of Man. His 
divineness is his hamaneness. We may have, 
I suppose we must have, theories about the 
person who was such a revelation, but any 
theories are inferences from the reality. The 
doctrine does not guarantee the revelation, 
the revelation guarantees the doctrine. 

The love of the Son of God is the love of 
God. The suffering Son of God is the suffer- 
ing God. God spared not his own Son, but 
gave him freely for us all. We do not make 
our painful way to God, but God in Christ 
makes his great way to us to redeem us to 
ourselves, 

The loving God, realizing his purpose in his 
kingdom, is the Spirit of God taking all moral 
things and showing them unto us, taking the 
things of Christ and showing them unto us. 
He is the Holy Spirit, the spirit of holiness, 
energizing in the moral order of history be- 
fore Christ, energizing since Christ in our 
aspiration and repentance, that we may be 
conformed to the image of Christ. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit signifies the immanence of 
the personal God. 

We may put these things together as best 
we can in our doctrine of God the Father, Son 
and Spirit re-creating a new humanity till his 
kingdom comes, but to the last word of the 
story it is all human. All knowledge and 
progress converge on those lines. The last 
word of science is man—no—the last word of 
science is God, inseparable subject and object 
in one final sentence. Man and God are the 
last words of history, of philosophy, of the- 
ology, of religion. God creates men in his 
own image of holiness. God redeems men in 
the Christ, that they may be conformed to the 
image of his Son. God sanctifies men through 
the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of light, 
who proceedeth from the Father and the Son. 





The Message of the Old Tes- 
tament for Today 
PROF, FRANK G. PORTER OF YALE 


Professor Porter gave full recognition to 
the great gain that has come from historical 
science in its study of the Old Testament, 
gain to faith as well as knowledge, since not 
only is the progress of science freer, but the 
Christian view of God and the Christian tem- 
per of life are more secure and even the task 
of the Christian apologist is easier because we 
are no longer bound to accept and defend all 
that the Old Testament contains. We cannot 
use the old methods of searching in the Old Tes- 
tament for Christian and modern truth, and 
we have lost the old motive in the search. 

But the history of Israel’s religion does teach, 
and that with clearness and impressiveness 
quite new, certain truths which come close 
home to the present need and daty of the Chris- 
tian Church, and those lessons lie in the rela- 
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tion of the religious spirit both to the national 
and the intellectual life of this people. 

Professor Porter then described at length 
the constant struggle between the prophets 
and the priests, the formalists and the inno- 
vators in the Israelitish history, between those 
who not only had stood for universal con- 
ceptions of God and human destiny, and those 
others who were forever endeavoring to make 
Jadaism exclusive and provincial. 

The message of that ancient struggle for this 
age, he holds to be this. It teaches us to love 
the time of change and the men who live most 
fully in their time and work most powerfully 
upon it; to love movement and to dread re- 
sults; to fear the institutions and ceremonies 
and dogmas in which the movement of life 
comes toanend. It teaches us that it is pre- 
cisely the business of religious faith to enter 
fully into the life of its time and possess and 
master it for God and the soul. 

Two dangers face us—the separation of re- 
ligion from the life of our time, and the iden- 
tification of religion with culture and prog- 
ress. But the greatest danger is that subtle 
blending of these two into which Judaism 
fell—the separation of religion from the world 
in form with conformity to the world in 
spirit. Religion may use various means for 
separating itself. The oldest is the ritual of 
priesthood and sacrifice.. Far more dangerous 
is a pietism which withdraws religion from 
the common feeling and puts it above the 
moral needs and efforts of humanity. The 
danger of sectarianism also is always with 
us, the effort of churches to increase their 
power for the sake of power, in which sepa- 
ration in religion stands most stripped and 
bare in its essential worldliness. By doc- 
trinal conservatism religion separates itself 
from the outward movement of knowledge, 
and binds itself to past views of the world 
because once they represented men’s best 
knowledge of nature and history. 

There is also a doctrinal liberalism which 
follows the method of separation. There are 
those who, in their eagerness to make reli- 
gion independent of the shifting opinions of 
philosophy and the daily novelties of fact and 
of theory in science and history, seek to give 
it a place of its own in the human mind where 
it cannot be molested, with the danger that 
large regions of experience shal! be left with- 
out religious motive and interpretation, and 
that in universal history and niture we shall 
lose courage to look for a revelation of God. 

In one form and another Christian churches 
are too generally attempting to defend faith 
from the world, rather than to conquer the 
world by faith. Our theory is broad and in- 
clusive, as was that of Judaism. We claim 
for God in Christ’s name nothing less than 
all of life, all men, all truth. If we do not 
gain for Christ all sides of the life and 
thought of our day, it is because we lack 
the prophet’s faith, because, whether it be 
fear or selfishness that prompts it, an exclu- 
sive feeling contradicts our universal thought 
and makes it ineffec‘ual. 





Distinctive Characteristics of 
Christianity 
DR, CHARLES R. BROWN OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


Thedoctrine of evolution forbids our brush- 
ing away all other faiths as meaningless. If 
we therefore are to assert the unique and ab- 
solute character of our faith, the claim cannot 
justly be grounded upon any dogmatic asser- 
tion made either by the founders or by the 
followers of eur religion ; the claim must rest 
upon the supreme excellence of what it has to 
offer and upon its demonstrated ability in 
serving the needs of men. The claim to su- 
periority does not now rest so much on con- 
trast as upon the comprehensiveness of the 
religion of Jesus. The truth as it is in Jesus 
is offered as the synthesis and completion of 
all the broken fragments of truth that have 
yielded partial satisfaction for human need, It 
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asserts its unique and superior claims not by 


crushing and destroying all other religious 
movements. The true method for the conver- 
sion of pagan races to Christianity becomes 
then the one observed in the case of the Greeks 
and Romans. They were not overpowered 
and enslaved by the new religion. They rather 
found in the religion of Christ the final inter- 
pretation of their own moral needs and the 
perfect consummation of that which their 
want had impelled them to seek in their na- 
tive beliefs. But Christianity is not only thus 
inclusive. It has characteristics which differ- 
entiate it from all other faiths. 

First. The perfection of its ethical concep- 
tion of God with the revelation of the divine 
in Jesus Christ as a historical basis for its 
thought. In the teaching of Jesus eternity, 
omnipotence, omniscience and other natural 
attributes of God are named or assumed, but 
always as the normal accompaniments and 
instruments of his moral nature. The one 
great thought that obtains, and in the light of 
which everything in heaven and on earth must 
find place, is that God is a being of holy love. 
Every religion must seek as the first great 
objective fact for its sustenance a definite 
thought of God as an object upon which rea- 
son, conscience and affection may rest for the 
enlightened and progressive portions of man- 
kind. The Christian conception of God is the 
only one that meets and satisfies this funda- 
mental need. 

Second. The conception of salvation as the 
complete enrichment and perfection of human 
personality with the life of Jesus as a histori- 
cal basis embodying this perfection. Buddhist 
salvation means the lopping off of human in- 
terest and desire until peace is found in a sort 
of eternal swoon, where definite personality is 
either surrendered or so overborne by the 
ocean of life in which it floats as to be no 
longer capable of self-knowledge er self-direc- 
tion. Nowhere outside our own faith do we 
find the clear offer of a salvation which in- 


‘sures a moral personality enriched and en- 


nebled according to the measure of the stature 
of full manhood in Christ Jesus. Religion, 
therefore, after Christ is no mere part of a 
man’s life, to which he may prudently give oc- 
casional attention or in the interests of which 
he may ascetically sacrifice normal interests ; 
it is rather the right relation of the total life 
to God and to society. The sad ani-terrible 
fact of sin in the world is never overlooked or 
slighted. Christianity meets this fact face to 
face and not only offers an adequate concep- 
tion of genuine salvation; it also brings the 
requisite power for deliverance. The capacity 
of the human soul for personal fellowship 
with the absolute Spirit of the Father, the 
vision of the ability of the finite spirit to grow 
into the likeness of that Father, the knowledge 
of the permanent significance that the individ- 
ual moral life has for a universe controlled by 
a Father for moral ends—all these are the 
very commonplaces in the Christian thought 
of salvation, and yet they are unmatched in 
the religious thought and aspiration of the 
world. 

Third. The hopeand confidence in the work 
of establishing the perfect kingdom of God 
upon earth, with the words of Jesus and the 
record of human redemption accomplished 
through him thus far has a historical basis 
for such confidence. It has been the charac- 
teristic of Christianity and of the Judaism 
that prepared its way to steadfastly refuse the 
acceptance of evil as an ultimate fact. The 
Christian in his conception of the outcome of 
the: moral processes set on foot by Jesus Christ 
has refused to either surrender or compromise. 
The spoil for religion includes all the material 
in that field whichisthe world. This is where 
the Christian faith is to find its opportunity 
and win its total victory. This expectation 
is elsewhere unmatched. 

This expectation of cosmic redemption in- 
cludes even the physical universe. The hos- 
tile and destructive elements in the world 
about us are through the unfolding processes 
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of earthly redemption to give place to the 
kindly and usefal. The field then which our 
religion claims and tills is the world both ex. 
tensively and intensively. The Persian says 
the world is fall of evil and evil was created 
by the wicked one of our two gods; we must 
therefore submit to it. The Buddhist says the 
world is full of evil; we must seek deliver. 
ance by leaving the world and living detacheq, 
The Mohammedan says the world is full of 
evil; we can conquer part but we must make 
terms with the rest. The Christian says the 
world is full of evil, but the world is also the 
subject of redemption. 





Theology the Order of 


Nature 
PRIN. ALEXANDER GOSMAN OF VI TORIA 


Principal Gosman began by defining evoly. 
tion, showing that it was a method, not a first 
cause, and asserted that the conviction was 
growing among thinking men that God’s 
method of creation had been evolutionary 
rather than arbitrary and catastrophic. Its 
denial now is more atheistic than its affirma. 
tion. To the doctrine of the incarnation the 
hypothesis of evolution presents no conflict, 
The Messianic hope, what was that but a 
process of evolution. When the world was 
ripe for it God’s Son appeared. 

Principal Gosman closed as follows: 

Evolution, accepting it as representative of 
the order of nature, does not take away our 
Bible, but enlarges its scope, increases its 
value and makes every part of it conducive to 
the explanation and development of the divine 
purposes—as every contributing rivulet or 
stream adds tc the value and volume of the 
river that fertilizes the land through which it 
flows. Evolution does not, nor can it, take 
away from faith the thought of God. A proc. 
ess, even although it should be a divine proc. 
esg, is not a person, and the soul of man 
demands a person to love and not a process. 
Evolution cannot explain the varied phe 
nomena of the universe, but belief in God can, 
and that belief will soon bring even evolution 
itself under it, binding all our knowledge into 
a consistent whole. Evolution does not de 
stroy the argument from design ; it only lifts it 
up from doubtful, individual illustrations unto 
the one grand, overwhelming ‘thought that 
everything, however perplexing to the human 
intellect, is contributing to the infinitely wise 
and beneficent purposes of the Creator. 

Evolution does not destroy the doctrine of 
atonement, but it lifts it up out of exceptional 
and altogether impossible conditions and 
places it on a distinctly rational basis. Nature 
herself teaches us, and sometimes very sternly, 
that we reap as we sow. It teaches us that 
punishment is not arbitrary, and that its phi- 
losophy is not exhausted by exceptional! prom- 
inence given to any one aspect of its complex 
character. Punishment is first of all punitive, 
but it is also disciplinary, reformatory and 
substitutionary. The atonement means noth- 
ing unless it represents God fighting against 
sin according to the order of nature and agon- 
izing in the person of his Son for its removal. 

Above all, evolution does not take awsy the 
divine Son either from the church or from the 
bosom of Christian love; for it enables us to 
see that the incarnation and God’s method of 
human redemption are not- something apart 
by themselves, but subject to the same will as 
that which unierlies all natural processes, 
having its stages of development according 
to God’s methods of working. The divine 
thought or word has a limited but still a real 
expression in the rocks and the rojling sea. 
It has enlarged and richer contents in the 
vegetable and the animal world, for life is 
simply-the visible side of the divine thought. 
There is, if possible, more of God in man, 2nd 
most in him of spiritual insight, of keen intel- 
ligence and moral excellence. But in Jesus 
Christ we have the fullness of the godhead 
bodily, ‘‘for the Word’ was made flesh and 
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dwelt among us.” This Jesus did not come 
into the world by a sudden and unlooked-for 
manifestation, but, as Paul teaches, in the full- 
ness of time, both in God’s purpose and man’s 
preparation to receive him; and the future 
civilization and Christianization of the world 
will be measured by the world’s apprehension 
of the character and the work of Christ. 

There can, therefore, be no real discord or 
divorce between theology and the order of 
nature. If we have eyes to see and ears to 
hear we are witnessing not only the sus- 
pension of hostilities between science and 
faith, but a growing alliance and co-operation, 
for true science is simply the knowledge of 
God, and theology is the religious side of all 
true knowledge. 





International Relations and 
Responsibilities 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT OF NEW YORK 


The goal of human progress is found in that 
sentence of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” Humanity all too slowly moves 
toward the unity of the race in the brother- 
hood of mankind. The twofold question, then, 
which I ask you to consider with me is, What 
will be the relations of the nations to each 
other in the kingdom of God, and what can we 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and the Christian 
faith do to hasten the establishment and per- 
fection of those relations? 

1. The nations have been brought near to- 
yether by modern invention. The first duty 
of those who would help the federation of the 
world is to further increase the means of inter- 
communication between nations. Railroad 
building and the establishment of steamboat 
lines are not to be thought of as selfish com- 
mercial schemes but as a part of the divine 
method for the union of the world in one great 
neighborhood. 

This may be done by governments or by in- 
dividuals. Itis time that the pulpit cease to 
cast obloquy on those who put brain and blood 
into building national and international high- 
ways. 

2. Between the nations so united we should 
have free trade. Whatever impedes the free 
interchange of life among the various members 
of the international brotherhood is an obstacle 
to that international unity which is the goal 
of human history. 

There are weighty arguments for the tariff 
but these sustain only temporary tariff protec- 
tion. It is fer us to look forward to the time 
when all nations shall be united in free inter- 
course. England and America should stand 
together for this end. 

3. A greater cause of separation of nation 
from nation is war. As Charles Sumner has 
defined it, ‘‘War is a public armed contest 
between nations, under the sanction of inter- 
national law to establish justice. between 
them.’’ 

But war never decides the justice of a cause. 
It simply shows the might of its adherents. 
I will not dwell upon the horrors of war or 
the uncertainty of its issues, but I would 
especially emphasize the fact that the unity 
of nations is impossible under conditions of 
war. 1 quote from two poets, ancient and 
modern: 

Out of Zion shall go forth the law. 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, wrapt in uni- 
versal law. 

Here we have not simply a vision of peace, 
but also an indication of the method of its. 
realization. The remedy for war is law. 
This is the method of Jesus as indicated in 
the eighteenth chapter of Matthew. As ap- 
plied to nations the first step is arbitration, 
the second negotiation, the third an appeal to 
an independent tribunal—that is law. 

The peace congress has done little, it is 
said. What The Hague has done has been 
to say to nations: (1) Settle controversies by 
diplomacy, if you can; (2) if that fails, ac- 
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cept aid of a friendly nation ; and, as a further 
step, (3) use’ the permanent tribunal which 
has been established. But temporarily there 
may be need of an appeal to war. 

Civilization is built upon law. Wherever 
there is law there must be something to en- 
force it, either conscience within or might 
without, else law is simply friendly counsel. 
Did Christ never appeal to force? He drove 
the traders from the temple without orderly 
process of law or appeal to arbitration. 

It is vain for the Arménian to appeal to 
law. It is law which is exterminating him. 
The Cabans could not appeal to law. I be- 
lieve that the Powers of Europe should have 
united against the lawlessness of Turkish 
oppression, and I thank God that America 
did interpose for the Cubans. Africa needs 
something more than missions for its re- 
demption. It needs law. Through British 
law and the opening of the country by rail- 
roads and the entrance of civilization the 
dark continent will become bright. This is 
the divine meaning of England in Africa, 
the dismemberment of China and, in my 
faith, America’s occupation of the Philip- 
pines. Law first, then the gospel. This is 
the divine order. 

We represent today two great kingdoms 
united really in one Anglo-Saxon and Chris- 
tian nation. When all the kingdoms of the 
world are united in one kingdom, like the 
united kingdom of Great Britain or the sep- 
arate States of the Union—bound together by 
law, by inter-communication, by trade, by 
language and social ideals—then the king- 
doms of the world will become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.° 





The Christian Attitude Toward 
War in the Light of Recent 
Events 


DR. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL OF BOWDON, 
ENG. 


Dr. Mackennal in opening showed the con- 
trast between the ideals relative to universal 
peace, which men held no longer ago than the 
middle of this century, and the state of affairs 
as the century ends. It would be wrong to 
say that the story of the wars of the last cen- 
tury has been wholly ignoble, that they were 
all base in their conception, ignoble in their 
execution, unmitigatedly evil in their results. 
We must be reasonable in our judgment of a 
people’s action, and tender in our remembrance 
of the oppression which makes a wise man 
mad. Indeed, one of the severest condemna- 
tions of war, as a method, emerges when we 
have frankly acknowledged the generous mo- 
tives out of which it sometimes comes. If the 
impulse could go at once to its object—as 
when a father boxes a troublesome boy’s ears, 
or a passer-by knocks down a scoundrel who 
is insulting a woman—there might be some 
justification for militarism in a civilized com- 
munity. But this is just what never happens. 

There has appeared of recent years in Great 
Britain a marked antagonism between the 
awakened Christian conscience and the con- 
sciousness of the necessities of militarism, 
with the result that national interests have 
been a burden and a pain to the sensitive soul. 
On the other hand, there have been the most 
open acknowledgment that in military mat- 
ters the law of Christ must be disregarded. 
We have given up the practice of praying in 
our churches for the success of our arms and 
keeping thankgiving for our victories. Wedo 
not contemplate without distress the fact that 
in a large part of our national life, which 
claims the bulk of our taxes and engrosses the 
time of our Parliament, we are obliged to for- 
get that Jesus Christ is King of kings and Lord 
of lords. 

Seven hundref years of martial training in 
Europe have destroyed the heroic temper of 
the Crusades. The fancied necessities of mil- 
itarism efface that more moral courage, that 
chivalry and tenderness of honor which the 
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gospel has called into being. Lord Kitchener 
is not brave enough to epare the Mahdi’s 
tomb ; the German emperor js not brave enough 
to discourage dueling and bid officers lay by 
their arrogance to civilians; a French court- 
martial is not brave enough to pronounce him 
innocent whom no one believes guilty. 

It has become conspicuously clear that war 
is no instrument for the accomplishment of 
the highest ends, and that involves—since the 
highest human ends are always in the con- 
sciousness of the true follower of Christ—that 
it has become hard, and will become impossi- 
ble, for Christian people to employ it. 

The Christian law is this: ‘So is the will 
of God, that with well-doing ye put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men—it is better, if 
the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing.’’ There is not a 
cabinet in the world where this law is accepted, 
even dreamed of, as a possibility in national 
action. No statesman—not even he who with- 
drew the British forces after the defeat of 
Majuba hill, because he had learned that he 
had begun an unjust war in ignorance of the 
facts of the case—has ever thought of expos- 
ing national existence to sucha strain. Yet, 
until this law is accepted for nations, as it is 
loyally and obediently accepted by many in- 
dividual Christians, there will be no security 
against war. 

There will be no end to the liability of war 
until nations are Christian in the sense that 
many men and women are so; and in this 
sense there is not, and never has been, a Chris- 
tian nation. But there are nations in which 
many are troubled about what they tolerate, 
and asking how war can be stayed. The 
Hague conference has brought us light—more 
than a gleam of light—it is like the dawning 
of the day. 

Arbitration is law, is reason, and where law 
and reason are Christ’s words may be spoken 
and will beheard. Arbitration will not destroy 
greed, the lust of possession and the pride of 
power, but it will provide the conditions in 
which better influences may prevail. We 
shall not be released by the acceptance of ar- 
bitration from the duty to proclaim the Chris- 
tian way of overcoming international evil with 
international good; we shall indeed have 
better opportanities of preaching this, and we 
ought to use them. 





The Distinctive Characteristics 
of Christianity 


REV. J. D. JONES OF BOURNEMOUTH, ENG. 


in one sense Christianity refuses to be com- 
pared with any other faith. Jesus is not one 
teacher among many. Christianity is not one 
religion amongst others ; it is the only religion, 
the only absolute religion. But we must at 
the same time appreciate the significance of 
the non-Christian faiths of the world. We 
are beginning nuw to realize that all the 
idols and temples of the world bear mute but 
pathetic testimony to the human instinct for 
God. The light that lighteth every man was 
in Confucius and Gautama and Zoroaster, 
and these teachers have been schoolmasters 
to lead men to Christ. 

Max Miiller finds the distinctive character- 
istic of Christianity in the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God. Goldwin Smith finds it 
in the catholicity of Christianity. Freeman 
Clarke in its fallness of life. Others find it in 
the superiority of its ethical teaching. Such 
distinctions are valid and useful, but there is 
another much more fandamental and impor- 
tant, namely, the place given in the Christian 
faith tothe person and work of Christ. Chris- 
tianity was not only founded by Jesus, it is 
based upon him. It professes to bring a rev- 
elation to men, to offer salvation and to pro- 
vide them with an inspiration. This revela- 
tion, this salvation and this inspiration are 
all inseparably bound up with the person of 
Christ. 

In all other religions the revelation is par- 
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* tial and given in words. In Christianity the 
revelation is complete and given in a life. 
Other teachers were the media of revelation. 
Jesus was the revelation himself. He did not 
simply preach the truth, he preached himself 
asthetruth. He himself was God’s everlast- 
ing yea. Again, the salvation which Chris- 
tianity offers to the world is a salvation made 
possible by Christ and offered to men on con- 
dition of trust in Christ. Any religion that 
seeks to be universal must recognize the ter- 
rible effect of sin. Only two religions do this 
—Buddhism and Christianity. They are both 
redemptive religions, but when we examine 
their respective plans of salvation we find 
them widely different. The Buddhist plan is 
salvation by self-control, by the observance 
of rules, and by the discipline of a lifetime. 
The Christian plan is salvation by trust in a 
person, because ‘‘ Jesus has done something 
for men which they could not do for each 
other.” 

Christianity provides men with an inspira- 
tion sufficiently strong to enable them to ful- 
fill the demands of the Christian life. This 
inspiration it finds in love for the person of 
Christ. Christianity trusts to the inspiration 
of a great love. Moses gave a code of laws to 
Israel. Gautama preached a life of discipline. 
Mohammed imposed a religious system upon 
his followers. -But neither of the three dared 
to say, “‘obey this law, live this life, do these 
works for love of me.”’ The fear of hell ox 
the desire for heaven is an insufficient dy- 
namic. It may produce the prudent, calculating 
religionist, but it can never produce the true 
Christian. 

Those who search the ancient books of the 
east to discover precepts similar to those in 
the Sermon on the Mount are ignorant of 
what Christianity is. Christianity is not sim- 
ply a morality, but a gospel. The ethical re- 
vivals in which we are living are needed, but 
the evangel must not be sacrificed and Chris- 
tianity treated as if it were simply an ethical 
system. 


The Influence of the Study of 
Other Religions on Chris- 
tian Theology 


DR. FAIRBAIRN OF OXFORD 


That study of religions which is intended 
to be only an apology for our own will edu- 
cate no theologian, conserve and enlarge no 
theology. The student who seeks in other 
religions only what is evil in them to com- 
pare it with the idealized good he professes to 
find in his own will come back worse than 
empty-handed. To find all the scandalous 
tales of the Old Testament from Cain on- 
wardr, through Noah and his sons, Lot and 
his daughters, David and his adulteries, Sol- 
omon and his wives, the spoiling of the Egyp- 
tians and the massacre of the Canaanites to 
the apostasy of Peter and the betrayal by Ju- 
das set out as characteristic of Christianity 
over against an ideal Hinduism, abstracted 
from the Vedanta and the Bhagavad-gita, 
without any reference to the religion of the 
temple and the street, of the festival and the 
fair, of the ascetic and the social life—is to 
learn a lesson in the rudiments of the justice 
which the spokesman of one religion owes to 
the ideas and the histories, the men and the 
institutions of every other. The man whose 
eyes are not open to the best in other faiths 
will be blind to the real good in his own, and 
be quite incapable of enlarging and clarifying 
what he has received by what he has dis- 
eovered. 

The comparative study of religion broadens 
and harmonizes the thought on which theol- 
ogy builds. Our apologistic has tended to 
oppose the scientific interpretation of nature 
and Biblical criticism, but the study of reli- 
gion gives us a higher and more advantageous 
position. Its constructive ideas are two: (1) 





Nature is not the interpretation of man, but 
man of nature. (2) Man is the interpreter of 
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religions, but religion is also the interpreta- 
tion of man. He is never without it, and 
everywhere it is the measure of his progress, 
the standard of his civilization. There are 
no tribes without religious ideas and customs. 
They do not grow into them. They do not 
grow out of them, but the tribe, the ideas, the 
society and the customs grow together in in- 
dissoluble unity. So to study religion is to 
read the processes by which society has been 
formed and states have risen. Man in his- 
tory stands related to the same because that 
works through him and that achieves by 
means of him its order and its aim. 

From this point of view theology can enter 
on a richer inheritance than ever it knew in 
its palmiest days, and become the philosophy 
of all the philosophies, the science which 
holds within it the reason of all the sciences. 
If only it can prove itself an heir worthy of 
this splendid inheritance it will prove itself, 
as the solvent of our most mysterious myste- 
ries, the master of man’s reason, command- 
ing it by the only authority it can obey with- 
out losing dignity or suffering depravation— 
the authority of the truth. 

The study of religion is also a finger-post, 
showing the religion which experience has 
proved to be in structure and ideal the highest. 
It is made evident that religion is necessary 
to man. He may divert himself by think- 
ing that when he has denied one religion he 
has denied all; but as a simple matter of 
fact. his very denial undergoes a sort of apo- 
theosis and comes out a form of worship, 
a belief according to which he must try to 
order his life. But when we pass from the 
freak of the individual to the law which fulfills 
itself in history, what do we find? Thata 
tribe or people or society is as its religion is; 
that the higher its ethical ideal and the 
stronger and purer the authority by which it 
is enforced, then the greater the place the peo- 
ple will fill, the nobler the part it will play in 
history. 

It is not good to relieve Christianity by 
deepening the shadow on the face of nature 
till both stand, as it were, under equal eclipse. 
It were better to burnish and broaden the light 
in the heart and on the face of .reyealed re- 
ligion till its sunshine penetrates all nature 
and her very shadows become radiant, and if 
comparative study can be used to show that 
the highest religion is the most credible, a 
glorious center in which all excellencies have 
converged and where have been combined and 
harmonized the truths man as a religious being 
most needs and best loves, may we not have 
an apology, the very apology our generation 
needs, for religion in general and the religion 
of Christ in particular? 

The study of religion has also enlarged the 
conception of religion and made evident the 
unity of its several parts. The thought ofa 
religion is as much expressed in the behavior 
as in the speech of its votaries, as much in the 
customs it sanctions, the laws it enacts, the 
ritual it observes, the practices it follows and 
the social or class distinctions it approves and 
maintains as in the creed it subscribes or in 
the confession of faith it makes. In no way 
may we so utterly misinterpret a religion as 
by confining our studies to its systems of theol- 
ogy or its higher philosophies. The thought 
that organizes the life is what we have most 
need to reach and to understand. Now this 
enormously widens the range and enhances 
the worth of theology. 

Hence the function of theology becomes the 
highest possible. It is not the mere exposi- 
tion or vindication of a creed, it is the creation 
of a vital religion. We look at each doctrine 
in relation to the whole of thought and action. 
A little bit of autobiography may illustrate 
what I mean. There is no question that so 
moves and agitates the churches today as the 
priesthood of the minister, and we have had it 
discussed under almost evéry possible rela- 
tion—historical, literary, theological, ecclesi- 
astical. But years before I had occasion to 
study the priesthood in the Anglican or the 
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Roman Church I had tried to understand its 
rise, its character and action in the religion 
and history of India. I had there endeavored 
as an earnest, but I hope dispassionate and 
critical, student of religions to read the forces 
which had governed the destinies of a people, 
organized its society, determined the forms of 
its worship and the modes of its thought, and 
has regulated the evolution of its ethics and 
its conduct, and it seemed to me as if the most 
potent of those forces was the sacerdotal and 
sacrosanct claim embodied in the Brahman 
family. To have seen what the priesthood 
had done in one country and for one religion 
was to have one’s eyes opened to it in other 
lands and religions. 

It is in its ultimate ideas that the differ. 
entiating elements in a religion are to be found, 
and by the comparison of these we may dis- 
cover and determine the qualities that give to 
our beliefs their highest intellectual value and 
religious force. The action of our study may 
in this region be represented by the cardinal 
ideas of our Christian theology—man, God, 
the Godhead, the incarnation and atonement. 

Dr. Fairbairn went on to show how the re- 
sults of research among other religions broad- 
ened and modified the conception of the re- 
ligious man, enlarged and ennobled one’s idea 
of God and of the Godhead, illuminated the 
person and priesthood of the Redeemer. Thus 
to have made evident the gain to religion by 
the abolition through God’s own act and the 
obedience of his Son of all propitiatory - 
rites and sacrifices is the last and most noble 
achievement of our comparative study. 





The Church in Social Reforms 


ALBERT SPICER, ESQ., OF LONDON 


Mr. Spicer began by stating that he must 
treat the subject from the standpoint of an 
Englishman, but as one who for seven years as 
a member of the House of Commons had been 
continuously watching social questions from a 
dual standpoint—namely, as a member of a 
Congregational church and as a member of 
Parliament. 

We are none of us, he said, satisfied with 
the existing state of things. We long for 
the time when there shall be more equal op- 
portunities for all to exercise their powers, 
and to live their individual lives to the best ad- 
vantage. Whatever our personal attitude, 
these questions are with us, and with us to 
stay. They cannot be evaded. The reason is 
not far to seek. The present century has wit- 
nessed a great change. A constitational rev- 
olution has been carried through. The center 
of gravity of the state has been shifted. 168% 
saw the power of absolute monarchy destroyed. 
During the eighteenth century England was 
ruled by the peers and the great families. 
In 1832 the upper classes of the people became 
the dominant party. Finally the Reform Acts 
of 1867 and 1884 put the reins of government 
in the hands of English people themselves. 
As a natural result, the last fifteen years have 
witnessed a new voice of the mass of the peo- 
ple that can neither be sacrificed nor misunder- 
stood. 

What part should our churches take in the 
mevement? They have played by no means 
an inconsiderable part in obtaining for the 
people the position that enables them to ask 
today for further changes. The reforms of 
the future, though I believe in the end they 
will also benefit the great mass of those form- 
ing our churches, will be intended in the first 
place for the advantage of those who, I fear, 
to a large extent are outside our Congrega- 
tional churches. 

In reply to the question, In what direction 
ean help be best rendered by the churches? 
I would quote two passages from the pens of 
two very differentmen. In the preface to the 
volume which contained an account of the 
work of our first International Council, Dr. 
Dale used these words: ‘‘'The church should 
create in its members an eager desire to les- 
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sen the sorrow, the suffering and injustice, as 
well as the sin, of the world, but it is not yet 
clear to my own mind that the church as a 
religious society should take part in political, 
social and economical agitation.” And ina 
recent number of the Mansfleld College Mag- 
azine Percy Alden, the warden of the Mans- 
field College Settlement, wrote: ‘‘ But before 
ing the great majority of the religious 
teachers of England will have to face the 
question, What is my relation to the labor 
movement and the organized workers of the 
country, and how far am I justified in insist- 
ing only on spiritual truths and neglecting 
the hard factsof social environment? Know- 
ing, as I do, all the qualities of such an insti- 
tution, I cannot feel it in my heart to condemn 
a man if he refuses to take any active share 
in the working class movement.” Neither 
ean I forget the remark of a great German, 
who once said, “The decision as to what 
church will gain the greatest influence over 
the wealth of the people will not be in the 
field of learned deductions nor in the domain 
of dogmatic polemic, but the social question 
iz the evil on which the decisive battle must 
be fought.” 

Surely in these two utterances there is a 
good deal of agreement. They each insist 
upon the duty of the church as a whole to 
make its influence felt on all the questions 
that affect the social well-being of the com- 
munity, as well as upon the truly sympathetic 
spirit upon which that work should be under- 
taken. Now, are we doing all we can in these 
twodirections? I think we are not altogether 
guiltless in this matter, either in the pulpit or 
in the pew. 

Mr. Spicer then quoted from recent parlia- 
mentary returns, giving statistics as to the 
number of children attending elementary 
schools and the amount of labor they perform 
outof school hours. Instances he cited showed 
an extraordinary and abominable amount of 
labor required from mere youths. Other sta- 
tistics which he presented showed how large 
a percentage of boys whose education ceased 
with the elementary schools drifted into the 
ranks of unskilled labor, with all the conse- 
quences that follow from incapacity, follow- 
ing failure in character or break-down in 
health. He also called attention to the con- 
dition of employés who lose or have to change 
their employment after forty years of age, 
and the devices which men resort to to make 
themselves seem. younger than they are in 
order to retain their positions. To such facts 
he supplemented the query whether the 
churches had done all they could to lessen 
such economic evils, and he asked whether it 
might not be possible for the churches to 
utilize a share at least of the strength of sev- 
eral of the organizations within the church, 
such as young men’s associations and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, in collecting and 
summarizing information respecting social 
conditions, which would be distinctive infor- 
mation to the church and would lead to new 
work in other directions. 

Mr. Spicer did not think that charch mem- 
bers have been sufficiently encouraged to take 
their part in the public life of their own local- 
ity. During the last seventy years 30,000 local 
governing bodies have been created in Eng- 
land. These local bodies employ 400,000 peo- 
pleand directly administer £400,000,000. Have 
we as churches done what we could in calling 
forth the personal service of the members of 
our larger churches for the working class dis- 
tricts of our towns and cities? Some of our 
churches have done something and our settle- 
ments are also helping nobly, but might there 
not be groups of churches united for similar 
purposes ? 

Mr. Spicer closed with an appeal to the 
clergy to give time to the consideration of 
social reforms ; to editors of the religious press 

to utilize their ablest writers in keeping their 
readers correctly informed on social subjects, 
and to throw the weight of their great infia- 
ence on the side of changes that will make for 
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the greatest good of their fellowmen; and to 
his fellow-employers to realizs the trust that 
has been committed to them and use it as 
stewards of their Lord and Master, to whom 
accounts must be rendered. 





The Social Function of the 
Church 


PROF, GRAHAM TAYLOR OF CHICAGO 


Of their sotvial function the churches are 
conscious as never before. The function of 
the churchin society is more formative than re- 
formatory. Reformation, therefore, must ever 
be subsidiary to the creative function of form- 
ing the social ideal. The formative social 
functions of the church are three: first, the 
recognition of the divine ideal of human life, 
individual and social, for itself and fur all 
men; second, the initiation of movements and 
agencies for its realization in the world ; third, 
the transmission through sacrificial service of 
the Spirit’s power for social regeneration. 

1. Torecognize the divine ideal of human life 
in its worship is the primary social function 
of the churches. Worship is social service of 
the highest type. Where common prayer is 
wont to be made, where the songs of many 
voices blend in unison, where is broken the 
one bread made of the many grains, there is 
the communion which each shares with all and 
all with each, there, the world over, human life 
has more nearly approached the common- 
wealth of brotherhood. 

Had this Christian standard of life of the 
one and the many always been held nearer to 
earth, the Christian communion would have 
been recognized at sight as the only place in 
all the world where one man counts one and 
the race movement for actual brotherhood 
might not now take so largely the form of ma- 
terialistic socialism, with Karl Marx as its 
high priest. If the churches had heeded the 
summons of Joseph Mazzini, that greatest 
prophet and martyr of modern democracy, 
they might have prevented a fatefal and fear- 
ful defection from their ranks threugh the 
modern democratic movement. 

One fact goes far to explain the alienation 
of the industrial classes from the churches, 
especially in the English speaking parts of 
Christendom. When, at the close of the fate- 
fal eighteenth century, the factory system 
had swept a great peasant population from 
farms into squalid factory villages, then were 
the churches in the darkest eclipse of their 
faith. When the industrial classes needed 
them most the churches were asleep. While 
letting the wage earners wander as “sheep 
having no shepherd,’ the churches them- 
selves lost a sense of identification with the 
masses. How might evangelicalism have 
rounded out the present century, if, in addi- 
tion to its missionary conquests, it had fol- 
lowed young Shaftesbury in the redemption 
of modern industrialism from the curse of 
Cain. 

But this great loss to the people and the 
churches should now be added incentive to 
redoubled efforts to realize the ideals of the 
kingdom of Christ. The gospel of the king- 
dom is sociology with God left in it, with 
Christ as the center of human unity, and the 
indwelling Spirit as the only power adequate 
to fulfill its social ideals. 

2. Itis the second function of the churches to 
initiate social movements and agencies for the 
realization of their ideals—but not to be their 
executive. The social ideals of the gospel 
have borne their best fruits in society when 
the churches have given the initiative toward 
higher forms of social and civil life, and have 
made'no attempt to usurp the functions of 
government. Institutional churéhes and so- 
clal settlements meet abnormal ¢on< 
Rarely, if ever, is it necessary or 
tarn the pulpit into a lectureship on ec 
and politics, or the Sabbath service into a free 
forum for the discussion of social theories. 

3. The third and greatest of all the social 
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functions of the church is to supply that sacri- 
ficial service which is the only medium of the 
Spirit’s power. Social regeneration is the 
function of the Holy Spirit and the Spirit of 
the Christ must ever work by the way of the 
cross. The church must learn to bear the 
cross of social service. The world of industry 
can only be redeemed by those who become 
wholly and sacrificially obedient to the heav- 
enly vision. The fature belongs todemocracy. 
The free churches are best fitted to bring in 
the democracy of the kingdom. To fulfill 
their social function let our free churches go 
triumphantly hence into the century of social 
democracy. 


The Tendencies of Modern 
Education 
PROFESSOR MASSIE, OXFORD 


Professor Massie enlarged first on the ten- 
dency of modern education to coordinate 
state duty with religious equality. 

In the old country the shadow of the church, 
umbrageous with state connection and social 
prestige, hangs over all our relations, espe- 
cially our educational relations. The day of 
overt test is very much in the gloaming but 
the day of covert test is still at high noon. 
We have 8,000 parishes in which Nonconform- 
ist children have to attend the Church of Eng- 
land or Roman Catholic schools supported by 
the state. The people of these parishes can- 
not have schools under their own manage- 
ment, however willing they are to pay for 
them. The training colleges for school teach- 
ers are practically in the hands of the domi- 
nant church. In most of our higher schools 
there are, it is true, conscience clauses, but in 
them no university man who is a Nonconform- 
ist would have a chance of being elected to 
the head-mastership and only with difficulty 
to the assistant mastership. For teachers 
whose consciences keep them from conform- 
ing to the dominant church there is in Eng- 
land, in the teaching profession, no career 
whatever. 

In none of our public schools are there any 
religious services except the services of the 
dominant church. In the universities col- 
lege chapels are exclusive appanages to the 
Established Church and none but a clergyman 
of that church can conduct services in them 
or be an examiner in the theological school. 

Yet the general trend of educational policy 
and practice is in the direction of fair play. 
The great problem is how to develop a system 
of national education without treading upon 
religious convictions, but the struggle is a 
hard one and over the fight the darkness some- 
times gathers. By means of a fortuitous but 
overwhelming parliamentary majority and 
subservient education department the system 
is being deliberately hampered and has to be 
championed by voluntary societies of educa- 
tional reformers.. Under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a commiitee has 
been appointed to secure systematic church 
teaching in secondary colleges, so religious 
equality forced by the church party upon ele- 
mentary schools is to be forced by them upon 
secondary colleges likewise. 

In the latter portion of his paper Professor 
Massie made a strong appeal to America to 
maintain freedom of religious atmosphere in 
state universities. The establishment out of 
funds of so-called universities for any sect is 
injurious to education itself, and is destruc- 
tive to a brotherhood of ideal citizenship. In 
our universities the youth of the country 
should meet freely on terms of perfect 
equality. The proper attitude towards the 
Roman Catholic university agitation is an 
attitude of freedom and patient waiting for 
sure, though slow, effects of a policy of jus- 
tice to all. England would lean upon Amer- 
ica, while our less enlightened brethren learn 
of our wisdom by your results. Religious 
equality does not mean denominational ag- 
gressiveness in state schools and universi- 
ties. It may bar out public exercises, but it 
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freely admits the religious student and reli- 
gious teacher, and thus lets in the pervading 
spirit and potent personal example of the 
religious man. 

“Abide then, we beseech you, by your-un- 
compromising theory and practice of reli- 
gious freedom. Let no aggressive charch, 
let no feverish spasm of piestic fervor, break 
the hitherto continuous line of your educa- 
tional equality.” 





Modern Tendencies in Education 
REV. J. HIRST HOLLOWELL, ROCHDALE, ENG. 


Mr. Hollowell began by paying a tribute to 
Boston and to Massachusetts as educational 
centers, and deprecated the loss to English 
public life which the departure of men like 
the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers brought 
about. But he thanked God that the exiles 
turned their faces West and built up in Amer- 
ica a free church in a free state, both rooted 
in a free school. ‘‘We English,” he said, 
“are equally thankful that a portion of the 
noble seed was left on the old soil. It was 
but as a handful of corn in the earth on the 
top of the mountains, but it was sown deep in 
the life of the nation by the genius of a 
Hampden, a Milton, a Pym, a Fairfax and a 
Cromwell.” 

In speaking of education we are conscious 
that we have nothing to teach you save what 
to avoid. As the sea is salt, so you are educa- 
tionists. Your puissant nation is housing her 
mighty youth in 246,000 schoolhouses with 
15,000,000 pupils. As compared with this, our 
position is humiliating. We ought to have 
5,000,000 scholars in unsectarian school, but 
we have only 2,500,000. There are not enough 
public schools to hold more than one-half of 
our children, and the other half are compelled 
under legal penalties to attend sectarian 
schools. Our policy is to conserve and center 
grievances as long as we can. We have been 
taught that this is the only way t> keep up the 
throne, the altar and the constitution. Wedo 
not do bad things by halves. For instance, in 
almost every English county there are on the 
average about 100 cities and villages in which 
the state church school, teaching Anglican 
doctrines and often saturated with ritualism, 
is the only school to which children of our 
cities go. 

Now I think one of the most pronounced 
tendencies in modern education, and I speak 
of the education compelled and subsidized by 
the state, is that education should be com- 
pletely separated from sectarian religion. 
National education cannot be built up by 
sectarian utterances. The priest builds for 
the aggrandizement of an institution, and in 
his rival schools either forgets the nation or 
eonspires against it. In England the child 
and the nation are sacrificed to the ascend- 
ency of the sacerdotal church. Sectarianism 
cannot be paramount without education be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. Hollowell then gave interesting state- 
ments relative to the disadvantages under 
which Free Churchmen aspiring to enter the 
teaching profession labor in securing posi- 
tions, and cited from Anglican journals and 
Sir John Gorst, present minister of education, 
declarations showing that the church schools 
block general advance of the educational 
movement in England, and that the inferior- 
ity of the schools in the English rural districts 
is responsible for the inability of the English 
manufacturers and artisans to compete with 
the nations of the continent of Earope—not 
to mention the United States. He followed 
these statements with humorous, and at the 
same time startling, anecdotes drawn from 
real life, showing the evil tenor of the teach- 
ings of the sectarian instruction in the church 
schools. 

The second tendency in education today is 
to make it adapted and concrete. It used to 
be said that the cultivation of the mind was 
inconsistent with manual labor. It is new 


felt, on the contrary, that manual labor as the 
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world now needs it to be done is inconsistent 
with ignorance. We now feel the importance 
of teaching a child to know, as Froebel said, 
“through doing, which is itself more develop- 
ing than a merely verbal communication of 
ideas.’”’ Consequently, we welcome the ex- 
pansion of education into the various phases 
of manual, technical, scientific and other 
higher studies. The handling of real things 
assists the appreciation of language. It con- 
duces to clearness and simplicity of statement. 
It encourages the energies of young people to 
good purpose and keeps them free from mis- 
direction. It gives boys the chances of dis- 
tinction who would not excel in less objective 
studies. What we want is the co-operation of 
the freest nations to make education more 
human, more varied, more complete, and in 
its conditions everywhere more just and in- 
spiring. We have come to learn of you. 
One thing we admire in your system is your 
unity of administration. In England we 
knock education into a dozen fragments and 
then place these fragments into confusion and 
chaos of local authorities. It strengthens us 
who are laboring for an educational system to 
find that your primary, grammar, high and 
normal schools are alike under local public 
authorities. We do not want to educate the 
children into social classes and into sects, but 
into good men and good women. Public edu- 
cation must, therefore, fit men for work, teach- 
ing them to love it and cause it to be held in 
honor. 

The old illusion that education and work 
are antithetical, that educated persons do not 
work, and that persons that work ought not 
to be educated has been smitten, and is dying 
with few to mourn over it. Work is not serv- 
itude, it is the art of life. It is a religious 
duty. Therefore enlightenment is the right- 
ful inheritance of every child born into the 
world. 


The Common Schools and the 
Caste Spirit 


REV. F. A. NOBLE, D. D., LL. D., OF CHICAGO 


It is eminently fitting that an address upon 
this topic should be given in a Congregational 
gathering holding its sessions in Boston. On 
this spot our Puritan fathers inaugurated the 
commen school system. The early foundation 
of Harvard College is counted one of the mar- 
vels of history; but more wonderful was the 
early provision for the instruction of all chil- 
dren at public expense. In this our fathers 
were pioneers in a new field. What had hith- 
erto been butthe dream of idealists, what 
Charlemagne had hoped to do for all the peo- 
ple, but could not, what was one of the natural 
fruits of the Reformation, hindered from full 
development in Europe by traditions of church 
and state, they put into actual realization— 
first in Massachusetts, then in Connecticut, 
later in all the New England colonies. 

These state founders builded better than 
hey knew. They had no anticipation that 
their little colonies would become such a 
world power as the United States of today; 
but what was not in the dreams of men was 
in the providence of God. It is this scheme 
of educating all under the supervision and at 
the expense of the state that, more than any- 
thing else, has preserved American democracy 
and minimized the growth of a caste spirit in 
this country. Of course, the common school 
is not the only influence which has worked 
against the caste spirit. Freedom of oppor- 
tunity to acquire land and property, freedom 
of intercommunication in travel and in busi- 
ness and manhood suffrage have all helped 
to keep down class distinctions. And yet, be- 
cause human nature is the same the world 
over, walls of division have arisen. The 
caste spirit, in the institution of slavery, came 
to dominate the South and was exorcised only 
by the stress and suffering of civil war. 

In these later times we have to deal with 
the false distinctions and assumptions of an 
American plutocracy which builds its pal- 
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acer, imitates the ways of European nobility 
and dearly loves a lord. Against all such 
influences stands the common school, the 
exponent and support of the democratic idea. 

It might have been expected that the 
church of Jesus Christ would prove to be 
the best expression of democracy. I[n the 
beginning it was such, but today in our soci- 
ety we must go to the school rather than to 
the church for the fullest realization of dem- 
ocratic principles. Without the church of 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans there would 
not have been even a poor approximation to 
the magnificent system of common schools 
which now glorifies our land. Still it is’ not 
the parent, but the child, which furnishes 
the best example of democratic equality. 

Our public schools are really popular insti- 
tutions, patronized by the rich as well as the 
poor. In the older East and in the newer 
West alike the exclusiveness that fears the 
contamination or ob) %ci3 to the democracy 
of the public school is of small proportions. 

Our roll of great men is made up very 
largely of those who have felt the formative 
influence of our common schools. What a 
splendid roll is that alone of the Boston 
Latin School! If wealth throws the chill of 
pride and exclusiveness into the air, our 
common schools are the sun which melts it 
out. The caste spirit can make no perma- 
nent headway against the elevating and uni- 
fying influence of the common school. 

The most impressive and significant thing 
to look upon within the bounds of our repub- 
lic is not its natural wonders or the marve!- 
ous growth of its teeming cities and varied 
industries, but our system of common schools. 
For this, its chiefest glory, the nation is in- 
debted beyond what it can ever repay to 
Horace Mann. 





The Democracy of Education 
REV. LLEWELLYN D. BEVAN OF AUSTRALIA 


There are two facts which all must recog- 
nize from the standpoint of the practical edu- 
cator. The first is the undoubted democratic 
character of our age, at least in all those com- 
munities with whose education we are chiefly 
concerned. Modern life is everywhere based 
on the democracy. It matters little what may 
be the actual form of government, here mon- 
archical, there aristocratic or oligarchic, and 
yonder republican. The spirit of all social 
life is democratic—that is, the ultimate issue 
of state action and social life must be deter- 
mined by their relation to the masses of the 
people. Even the modern tyrant must rule 
with the seeming intention of the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The result of 
this education is, therefore, the second fact 
which is universally visible—the world-wide 
extension of the universal instruction of the 
people, in some cases directly aimed at by the 
state itself, in others sought by the action of 
individuals or institutions, and aided or con- 
trolled by national grants or state administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Bevan then called attention to the ten- 
dency even in democratic America for chil- 
dren as they passed from the primary to the 
more advanced schools to draw apart into dis- 
tinct social classes, and then went on to say. 
I am no democrat or socialist in the sense of 
one who proposes ‘to do away with distinctions 
by leveling down and reducing all persons to 
one common standard, and that a low one. | 
have no sympathy with the cry, down with all 
that is up. But I am willing to shout as 
loudly as any, up with all that is down, and I 
know no way by which that form of leveling 
can be secured better than through the public 
schools. If a man ean, by his industry and 
his skill and his self denial, secure for him- 
self all that wealth and culture and refine- 
ment can bestow, it is for us to rejoice at such 
progress and welcome such success, and from 
the nature of things these people will form 
select circles and be found within limited 
spheres of seclusion and social] choice. Bat, 
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so far,as society can supply the means for 
such advance, I hold that we must place these 
means within the reach of everyone. Equality 
of condition realized is nonsense, for it is un- 
natural. But equality of social opportunity, 
as given by society, seems to be as necessarily 
the right of every man as equality of political 
power in a free and democratic state. The 
first point of vantage, then, for true socialism 
is to be found in our public education, and 
this ought to be the very best and open to all. 

To every man the advantages of the highest 
education should be available. There should 
be in every community the possibility for the 
humblest and the poorest to climb from the 
lowest to the highest step of the educational 
ladder. There is no profession more honor- 
able, more worthy of social reeognition than 
thatoftheteacher. In former days the school- 
master and schoolmistress were often drawn 
from scenes of failure or inability. The crip- 
pled soldier, the failed professional, the 
‘stickit minister,” the decayed gentlewoman 
turned to school teaching as a means of sub- 
sistence, but that has changed. Now there 
must be a certain training and preparation 
for the work. But the old notion that any one 
could teach little children has not fully lost 
its inflaence, hence the methods of so-called 
pupil teachers found in some state systems, 
and the intrusting of lower grades in class 
and school to persons of inferior training to 
whose lack of mapner or culture the entire 
curricalam of the state school becomes sub- 
ordinated. The best of the class schools 
already place the most cultivated teachers at 
the head of even their preparatory work. 
Teaching is an art, and in art spirit and man- 
ner and tone count as important elements. 
Progressive educators, therefore, claim that 
the public or state schools shall be officered 
by those who have had the best of train- 
ing from the beginning and whose standard 
of professional attainment is as high as 
that which naturally belongs to any of the 
learned professions. 





The Place of the Religious Mo- 
tive in Education 
! RESIDENT TUCKER OF DARTMOUTH 


‘he pure educational impulse comes late in 
the process of civilization. We reach the 
scholar far along in the order of social ad- 
vance, 

‘ducation does not furnish the sufficient 
motive to its own progress. In New England 
the earliest motive was so distinctly and pro- 
foundly religious as to warrant the statement 
that, through education, religion was the 
maker of its history. 

But before I dwell upon the characteristics 
of the religious motive, I ought to allude to 
other motives through which our educational 
system has been built up. 

The political motive had an early place be- 
side the religious. The Puritan common- 
vealth of New England was church or state, 
as you choose to interpret it. The State uni- 
versity system, .which began its. extended 
work with the founding of the University of 
Michigan in 1837, was that of a religions peo- 
ple acting in perfect freedom from all ecclesi- 
asticism., 

To the industrial motive we owe the great 
number of our technical schools. The pure 
educational motive came last. The university 
of fact, not of name, has hardly passed its 
decade. 

Returning to the religious motive, it was 
this, expressed through education, which gave 
us our type of civilization. 

What were its characteristics: Firat, zeal. 
Some of the charters of the old colleges read 
like the prospectus of a missionary organiza- 
tion. The mottoes on college seals, such as 
“For Christ and the Church,” “‘Truth and 
ei set forth the religious motive and 
end, 


Another characteristic was breadth. The 
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colleges stood for freedom. No American col- 
lege or university has merited the designation 
which John Bright once applied to Oxford, 
“The seat of dead languages and undying 
prejudices.’’ 

Still another characteristic of the religious 
motive was its exceeding fruitfulness. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the 
country had more colleges in proportion to its 
population than now. The religious motive 
has been the cause of more endowments to 
colleges, and even technical schools, than all 
other motives combined. What now has be- 
come of this religious motive and what are its 
present day manifestations? 

Modern education does not show the same 
outward signs of religious incentive. In 
changes of form have we kept the old spirit ° 
Yes, in far greater degree than at first sight 
appears. 

In proof of this statement [ put in evidence 
the following facts: 

The moral power of the teaching profession 
has been and is steadily advancing. There is 
not a college or university in the land which 
does not stand for ethical and spiritual force, 
usually embodied in some inspiring person- 
ality. Personal influence of this kind is not 
the exception—it is the rule. The teaching 
force of every institution is being continually 
sifted to the advantage of character. Again 
the college is in special the home of idealism 
—perhaps farther from the market place than 
the church. Another fact must be considered, 
the higher education represents among us a 
passion for trath. All truth is the last result 
of religions. We study nature “to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.’’ 

In closing I ask: To what end has the re- 
ligious motive in education been kept alive 
and active? What shall be now its special 
opportunity? We have had in succession a 
revival of evangelism, of worship and of 
charity. What wait wefor? A revival of the 
faith, the training and the motive of Puritan- 
ism. 





Congregationalism and 
Education 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD 


It is not unfitting that the president of 
Harvard University should be called upon to 
address this representative body. Harvard 
College was founded by Congregationalists 
six years after the landing of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. Their purpose, as ex- 
pressed in their own words, was ‘“‘to ad- 
vance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, 
dreading to leave an illiterate'ministry to the 
churches when our present ministers shall 
die in the dust.” 

There are very special reasons for a de- 
mand on the part of Congregational churches 
of the past and present for a learned and 
strongly intellectual ministry. The minimiz- 
ing of ritual has magnified the sermon. The 
setting up of the Bible as sole authority, both 
as to doctrine and polity, has compelled the 
raising up of a class of men recognized as 
worthy interpreters of the sacred Word— 
men not only possessed of all ancient Bibli- 
cal learning, but able to grasp and to apply 
all the fresh learning which contributes pro- 
gressively to the better understanding of the 
Bible. 

Again, the democracy of Congregational- 
ism demands trained intelligence in laity as 
well as clergy. A democratic church in a 
free state which tolerates all other forms of 
religious belief and polity must rely on the 
sound education of all its members to secure 
for itself wise conduct and permanent devel- 
opment among other communions. 

Once more, the Congregational form of pol- 
ity is stimulating to independent thought, 
and actively promotes civil liberty. Deveut 
members of the Greek Church, the Roman 
Church or the Anglican Church must be- 
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come independent thinkers and free men 
without aid from their church toward inde- 
pendence and freedom. The Congregational 
churches, on the other hand, make a direct 
positive contribution to the development of 
independent thought and free institutions. 

A distinction must be made between Con- 
gregational polity and Congregational theol- 
ogy. The Baptists and the Disciples of Christ, 
the Unitarians and Universalists are Congre- 
gational in polity, and all the denominations 
which have accepted this form of government 
have felt the necessity of an educated ministry 
and laity and, like those called distinctively 
Congregationalists, have been builders and ar- 
dent supporters of schools and colleges. These 
denominations, taken together, constitute 
forty per cent. of all the religious organizations 
in the country. 

If we were asked to express in a single word 
the outcome of the whole movement called 
‘*Congregationalism,” should we not all 
choose the one word, “liberty” ? This word 
characterizes the outcome of Congregational- 
ism in its relation toeducation. When Congre- 
gationalism administers educational endow- 
ments, the education provided tends to liberty 
of thought and action. I find in this fact an 
outcome of the precious fundamental princi- 
ples of English Congregationalism. 

In church and state and family the real 
benefactors of our race are the men or the 
communities that have known how to increase 
mental and spiritual liberty. This is what 
true Congregationalism has done, is doing and 
tends to do. 

A final word as to the effect of the Congre- 
gational system on Christian unity. It is not 
sufficiently evident to every student of history 
that unity is not to be arrived at through com- 
mon rites or through common opinions. When 
Congregationalism minimizes sacraments and 
ritual and rejects all ecclesiastical authority, 
it so far does away with those supposed 
grounds of Christian unity which are sure to 
prove ineffectual, and it tends to establish 
amid various creeds and forms of worship a 
sense of unity in a common Christian life. 
This kind of unity appears clearly in educa- 
tional institutions founded by the benevolence 
of Congregationalists—perhaps even more 
fundamentally in our public schools. Congre- 
gationalism helps to educate men and women 
for righteousness, through freedom, to unity, 
and this is the true goal of modern society. 


The Education of the Minister 


PRESIDENT HYDE OF BOWDOIN 


Four things, according to President Hyde, 
make a man fit to preach. These are: the 
call of God, mental drill, firs}hand secular 
knowledge, individual grasp of spiritual 
truth. The call is a clear conviction that 
life, as most men live it, is a wicked waste, a 
burning shame, a disgrace to man, an insult 
to God. It is the resolute determination to 
enlist in this great contest, to show up the 
meanness and misery of the wrong way 80 
plainly that sinners shall tremble and repent, 
to point out the winsomeness and charm of 
the blessed way of Christ so persuasively 
that all who see and hear shall resolve to live 
it too. This call may come in many ways. 
The surest sign one has is a keener sensitive- 
ness to haman wrong. 

Enlisting does not make a man a soldier. 
The man who will fit himself aright must 
take years of mental drill as monotonous as 
that of soldier or surgeon, if we are to protect 
ourselves against the dreary driveling of 
rant and cant that invades the pulpit like a 
flood whenever reasonable requirements are 
let down. 

It is of little use to preach to a world whose 
ways of thinking you do not understand. 
The minister must wrest the scientific con- 
cepts of the age direct from the laboratory. 
By wide reading, eager discussion, sharp 
criticism he must make his own the philo- 
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sophical ideas of the modern world. In other 


words, he must to a real college, not to 
some graduate school that bears the 
college name. 


The theological seminary, too, must keep 
these secular interests alive and growing 
throughout the seminary course. It can be 
done in either of two ways—by removing toa 
university center, as Pacific Seminary (Cali- 
fornia), for admirably rendered reasons, is 
doing today, or else by bringing experts in 
literature, economics and sociology to hold 
weekly seminars with the seminary students. 
When critical and exegetical refinements are 
relegated to their proper place, as the mere 
fringes of the borders of the ministerial robe, 
we shall have at last a race of ministers who 
will go forth clothed with the power of the 
living Spirit. No man who is to be a minie- 
ter should be allowed to spend a single year 
without the vigorous prosecution of advanced 
work in some of these secular departments, 
studying with and under the most inspiring 
expert. The most ominous sign in American 
Congregationalism today is the disposition 
of thoughtless churches to welcome to their 
pulpits, of weak-kneed associations to recog- 
nize, of complacent councils to install, un- 
trained or half-trained men from foreign 
lands, from denominations having lower in- 
tellectual standards, from lay colleges, etc, 
simply because they can glibly declaim with 
unctuous fervor the plagiarized platitudes 
they have borrowed in substance or in form, 
if not in both, from pernicious homiletical 
helps. 

There must be a radical and costly reform 
in methods of seminary instruction. Theo- 
logical instruction is not up to the educational 
level of graduate and professional work in 
other departments. The best men who come 
to the seminaries from the colleges are dis- 
gusted, the poorest men are stultified. Their 
manhood is at the same time threatened by 
superfluous eleemosynary aid. The system of 
dictated lectures as the main reliance for de- 
velopment of mature minds is a relic of the 
dark ages when there was but one book of a 
kind in a monastery, and that was so precious 
that it had to be chained toanaltar. The in 
dividual research, reflection and construction 
of the student, subjected to searching criti- 
cism and discussion by the professor, is the 
only effective agency for training men who 
are to be intellectual and spiritual leaders of 
their fellows. The young man who at twenty- 
five is content to take his views from his 
teacher becomes of course at fifty the man no- 
body wante to hear. Men trained to indolent 
submission to professorial dictation in the 
seminary, in after life can scarcely keep from 
lying if they try, for they have no standard by 
which to test the truth. 

Seminaries which will emancipate the minds 
of their students must themselves be free 
from the bondage to the letter of antiquated 
creeds. If you do not, either the professor 
will teach something different from what he 
would otherwise, because he has signed an 
agreement to teach according to the creed, or 
if he teaches the same as if he had not signed 
then the act of signing is simply a solemn 
farce unworthy grown-up men. To drive vig- 
orously abreast advanced secular and sacred 
learning by methods of individual investiga- 
tion, criticism and counsel would doubtless 
be expensive in money and hard work. Our 
seven seminaries have plants aggregating in 
value $1,600,000. They have endowment funds 
amounting to more than $4,000,000. They 
have an annual income of $233,000. They 
have 299 students. Yet with nearly a thou- 
sand dollars to spend on each man each year 
how meager and pitiful the results. What 
wonder that every minister you talk with 
speaks with righteous indignation of the ut- 
terly inadequate equipment he received. The 
church demands a new type of seminary to- 
day. President Hyde calls for a consolida- 
tion of our seven seminaries so that we shall 
have three of the right sort. 
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Reconstruction in Theological 
Education 
PRESIDENT SLOCUM OF COLORADO COLLEGE 


President Slocum showed at the outset 
that intelligent laymen are saying that the 
highest type of intellectual life and habits of 
thought industry have not been developed in 
the theological schools, and that if their min- 
ister has become a forceful and helpful 
preacher it is largely in spite of his work at 
the divinity school rather than because of it. 
Not only is this criticism made, but it is also 
alleged, and with somewhat of bitterness, 
that these defects are being more and more 
largely recognized, excepting by those who 
control theological education ; that the theo- 
logical seminary has so isolated itself from 
the real work and problems of life that it 
knows altogether too little of the distress, 
temptations and sorrows of the world of to- 
day. President Slocum then proceeded to 
point out that the issue raised by these critics 
was not the correctness of the theological 
dogmas taught in these schools, but rather 
the method by which they are conducted, the 
scope of the work and the actual results se- 
cured. 

He held that it was certainly true that 
the thought of the church for the past few 
years (and in fact ever since the great theolog- 
ical discussion of the Reformation) has been 
so centered upon the question of orthodoxy 
that comparatively little consideration has 
been given to the pedagogical condition of 
theological education. No one seems to have 
written upon this important theme and no 
adequate history of such a school has been 
issued. Every department of education has 
undergone important changes. The second- 
ary schools have been greatly improved ; col- 
lege and university education has been so 
radically reconstructed that the graduate of 
fifty years ago is asking himself whether he 
ever really received a college training. The 
philosophy of education is being studied and 
wrought out from the lowest forms on through 
the college and university, and the question is 
seriously asked of those in charge of our di- 
vinity schools what has been the result of this 
advance in the theological seminary. Has it 
profited by it? Has it kept abreast of the 
reformations that silently, but surely, are 
bringing their revolutions to the schools? 

President Slocum then proceeded to point 
out four directions in which the alleged 
defects in theological education may exist. 
First, in the theological seminaries of Amer- 
ica the dominating tendency has been on the 
whole dogmatic rather than philosophic. The 
study of philosophy as such has been largely 
incidental; whereas no student of divinity 
can master theology without a thorough and 
detailed knowledge of this world’s processes 
of thought which have commanded the highest 
forms of intellectual activity. Theological 
schools require great teachers of philosophy, 
and theological students need opportunities 
such as are offered in the best universities 
here and in the Old World. The elective 
courses of philosophy now offered at some 
divinity schools do not satisfy the objection 
that is here raised. They are for the most 
part merely added to the original course of 
study and have not really modified the educa- 
tional methods of the seminary itself. Second, 
modification of the study of the Bible needs 
to be secured ; exegetical criticism has been 
the object sought rather than a large acquaint- 
ance with the Old and New Testaments as lit- 
erature. The Bible needs to be read and 
estimated as a book of pre-eminently literary 
power in order that the student may more 
fully find its moral and spiritual power. Is it 
also out of place to ask here, what are these 
schools doing to give their pupils a knowledge 
of general literature necessary for the position 
they are to oceupy as men of culture. Third, 
perhaps the most serious defect in the theo- 
logical seminary, strange as it may seem, is 
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the subordinate place given to ethics. It is 
only fair to say, however, that this subject is 
now found is some curriculums, but it certainly 
is given no prominence. All admit that it is 
extremely difficult to maintain a scientific 
course in ethics in most divinity schools, 
Possibly this will help to explain why at 
times there is in the chureh great inertia when 
serious moral movements demand support, 
and also why it is that such movements often 
find their best leaders outside of the church. - 
Fourth, in a few theological seminaries a 
beginning has been made of instruction in | 
sociology which promises much if this de. 
partment can be given the dignity and oppor- 
tunity which it so richly deserves. Any door 
which opens entrances to the practical world 
problems should be sought with eagerness. 
President Slocum then proceeded to state 
that it would require great courage to throw 
over useless educational furniture and disre- 
garded traditions, and asked if it was not time 
for the consolidation of our theological schools 
in New England. It is notabsorption, he said, 
in a great university that is needed, but con- 
solidation for the sake of creating one strong 
divinity school in this section of the country 
which shall command great teachers, earnest 
students and large financial support. If the 
four theological seminaries of New England 
could be brought together into one center, 
their equipments and endowments, so far as 
possible, conserved, new forces established, 
old ones abandoned, with a much larger and 
more effective library than can now exist at 
any one of the schools, such a plan would 
commend itself not only to the leaders of the 
educational movement but also to the practi- 
cal business man who has the future of our 
Christian Church profoundly at heart. 





The Place and Function of the 
Small College 


. REV. HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., OF KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 

The drift toward concentration in all depart- 
ments of human activity was first pointed out 
by Dr. Hopkins, a drift apparent in the edu- 
cational world as well as elsewhere. But 
while that drift is apparent Dr. Hopkins be- 
lieves that there are limits to the centralization 
of capital and prestige in universities, and 
that the smaller American colleges, of which 
our denomination has founded so many, still 
have and always will have their work to do in 
the American community. He holds that the 
bestowal of $20,000,000 upon twenty widely 
separated colleges would be a better invest- 
ment for the kingdom of God and the republie 
than the same sum to one institution. 

These small colleges have had a record of 
marvelous fruitfulness. With few excep- 
tions, the greatest and most influential men 
in the formative period of this country were 
college graduates. The chief glories of our 
great universities of today are reflected from 
the names of men who graduated in the dis- 
tinctively college era. They are chiefly illur- 
trious through the product of their smaller 
years. They have a heavy task if they would 
equal their former record. 

The smaller colleges have always 3t- 
tracted the best youth in their vicinage, and 
created a local constituency of intelligent 
friends of higher education. Their small size 
has been a potent factor in their success ; large 
numbers are a real hindrance to individual 
development; this is emphasized by the expe- 
rience in the higher grades of the common 
schools. Their individuals are always parts 
of a big organism, an advantage to the average 
but often injurious in the repression of spon- 
taneity, impulse, originality and the power of 
the initiative—the most valuable characteristic 
of the best kind of men and women. 

He contended that to make a person, during 
the formative period, a member of a great or- 
ganism is not favorable to the realization of 
his personal ideal. In the smaller college this 
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suggestion of the impotence of the individual 
is less powerful ; the average individual has a 
petter chance. He declared it a fact that, 
as a rule, in the large student bodie. ~ersonal 
enthusiasm is “bad form”’; the result is too 
often a citizen out of sympathy with the best 
phases of citizenship. 

He held that the smaller college affords the 
better opportunity for personal, vital contact 
of instructor and pupils, which is the soul of 
education. The ideal training would be that 
which would deal individually with each 
pupil according to temperament and aptitude; 
as Emerson says, ‘‘It matters little what you 


‘ Jearn; the question is, With whom do you 


learn?” 
The colleges in whose behalf he spoke are 


a distinetive type, and provide both for men 
and women, not only on this continent, but 
on missionary ground. They all stand for 
the higher Christian education. They do not 
ignore nor apologize for nor minim!zs the fact 
that God is in all and over all, nor do they 
think it enough to put the knowledge of the 
eternal as a separate topic or as an elective; 
they would make it the ever-present thought. 
They make religious culture an organic part 
of education. They recognize the personality 
of Jesus Christ as a fact and force as unques- 
tioned as the forces of nature, and no more 
to be ignored or driven out. Thus they seek 
primarily to educate man as man, to rear the 
“eternal building.’”’ After that they seek to 
give man skill and tools, a practical prepara- 
tion for American life. Free thought and 
free discussion are fostered. While they 
are Christian they are unsectarian. Neither 
ecclesiastical nor state authority is in control, 
nor is there denominational bias. ” 
He foresaw that hereafter the university 
will cease to be itself and a college, and the 
college will be content to be itself, as separate 
from the university as the secondary school is 


from the college. In the interest of the best: 


education the college should require only 
such preparation as may be secured with 
diligence at sixteen years of age; this gradu- 
ates at twenty, with nervous force unimpaired, 
to go up to the university with fixed aim, if 
desired, for fuller preparation. 





Report of Committee on Statis- 
tics 

The report of this committee was read by 
T. W. Harrison of the English delegation. 
This committee was appointed at the last 
council to report at this on the changes which 
could be made or might be made in the mode 
of collecting statistics of the Cofigregational 
churches of the world, which would tend to 
bring in greater aniformity in the year-books. 
in 1891 no common basis of collection existed. 
Now, thanks to the exhortations of this com- 
mittee, there is more of an approximation 
to the fullness of detail to be found in the 
United States Year-Book and in the year-books 
of England, Wales, Scotland and the British 
colonies, although as yet the British are re- 
luctant to give facts pertaining to matters of 
finance with the same fullness as their Ameri- 
can brethren. The committee reported that 
the outlook was favorable for ultimate uni- 
formity, and asked to be continued in office 
until another council in order that the work 
might continue. The council ordered this re- 
port accepted, and voted that the committee 
ou nominations should report names for mem- 
bors of a continued committee on this matter. 





There is a lower success that is earned 
through proud and vigorous self-assertion, 
and its reward is the unrest of a being made 
for better things. There is a success that 
comes from losing the life, from curbing self 
with perpetual. meekness, from walking in 
ways of humility and self-denial, and its re- 
ward is rest—the rest of unimpeded energies 
working forever in the line of their true des- 
tiny.—T. T. Munger. 
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Odds and Ends of the Council 


The New York Congregational Club, that 
up-and-coming organization, has secured Drs. 
Bevan and Forsyth, Rey. R. B. Brindley and 
Evan Spicer to address its meeting Oct. 2. 

Reunions, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
five o’clock’s, ten o’clock’s—what a round of 
social festivities. But they all helped to 
lubricate business. 

The First Church of. Roxbury, Unitarian, 
where John Eliot preached for many years, 
graciously invited the delegates to see its his- 
toric edifice, which was open each day to 
delegates. 

Rey. J. Hirst Hollowell was amazed to find 
in a Boston high school the Protestant Ref- 
ormation being taught fairly and unbiasedly 
to scholars, the most of whom were Roman 
Catholics. 

Dr. Bevan traveled across the Pacific with 
the Samoan commissioners, and quotes one of 
them as admitting that there is no hope for 
the future in Samoa save as it comes through 
missionary efforts. 

G. Henry Whitcomb of Worcester enter- 
tained delightfully at the Parker House, Mon- 
day afternoon, American members of the 
International Council who traveled to England 
on the City of Chicago. 

A young woman clerk in a shop near the 
Temple, where she had a good opportunity to 
observe the passers-by, remarked upon their 
happy faces and said so much human sun- 
shine quite brightened her labors. 


An earnest Congregationalist is the mer- 
chant from Kidder, Mo., who comes because 
he is drawn, and not even because he is sent 
Officially. He had n> errand than to attend 
a meeting, the appetite for which was whetted 
by reading about it in advance. 

The enterprising reporter has not been slow 
to avail himself of the opportunity to ascer- 
tain the views of intelligent and representa- 
tive Englishmen on the Transvaal situation. 
Mr. Burford Hooke tells a. Herald reporter 
that Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘is anxious to avoid 
war ”’ and “ positively does not want to annex 
the Transvaal.’ 

The delegates from the colonial unions, 
to the number of perhaps five and thirty, got 
together at the Hotel Vendome Monday after- 
noon at 4 30 with Dr. Mackennal in the chair. 
At 6.30 a dinner was served. Rev. D. Bar- 
ford Hooke, colonial secretary, was the ani- 
mating spirit of the pleasant gathering. 
There was a large number of short speeches. 


Visitors to the Pablic Library during the 
council must have felt well paid by seeing that 
special Congregational exhibit in the fine arts 
room. It consisted of a collection of books, 
pamphlets and tracts on Congregationalism, 
the Puritans, Separatists, Independents, 
Brownists and the beginnings of New England 
Congregationalism and civil history, besides 
contemporary sermons, treatises, etc. The 
period covered being from 1580 to 1700. 

A conspicuous and picturesque group is the 
Bevan family—father, mother and two stalwart 
sons, splendid types of the manly young Eng. 
lishman. They often sit together, the sons in 
the middle, and the white-haired father and 
the queenly mother at either side. The boys, 
one of whom is an honor man at Oambridge 
and the other a student of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, came from England to meet their par- 
ents here, and they are all having the best 
kind of a family reunion. 

One of the most delightful of the numerous 
prandial occasions was the informal luncheon 
at Young’s Monday evening in honor of the 
Michigan delegation. The project sprang 
from the fertile brain of Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, and was put into material form through 
the liberal provision of his father, Mr, E. 
Boynton of Medford, who sat at the head of 
the table. The after-dinner speaking was 
vigorously carried forward by President An- 


gel], Drs. Beale, Bevan, F. E. Clark, Alfred 
Rowland, John Brown and N. Boynton. 

The Visitor’s Register at the Congrega- 
tional Library shows that the council dele- 
gates and attendants are interested in exam- 
ining the denominational literature which is 
represented there. Mr. 8. B. Pratt’s rare and 
valuable Bibles are displayed in chronological 
order in a number of cases in the room adjoin- 
ing the reading-room of the library, and Mr. 
Pratt himself has been in attendance to give 
information to the many interested visitors. 
The special collections of the library, relat- 
ing to New England history and theology, at- 
tract much attention, containing, as they do, 
many rare and unique books which could 
hardly be found elsewhere. 

While the council were hearing Dr. Abbott 
on Friday morning a quiet and beautiful me- 
morial service was held by their representa- 
tives at the grave of Samuel Johnson at Mount 
Auburn, who died last August. The Congre- 
gational Club prepared a profusion of choicest 
flowers to be taken with the committee to the 
cemetery. They were reverently laid upon 
the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson by the 
committee. Then the chairman, Rev. Dr. 
Strong of Carleton College, Minnesota, read 
from the gospel of John and the book of the 
Revelation, and a fitting prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. Michael Burnham of St. Louis. 
The entire service was a graceful recognition 
of one who was a prince in our Israel, and es- 
pecially interested in this council. 

One of the most enjoyable social functions 
connected with the council was a dinner 
given by Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., at the 
Algonquin Club Wednesday evening, Sept. 
20. The guests, about forty in number, in- 
cluded the governor of the commonwealth, 
the mayor of the city, the president of the 
council, the presidents of several New Eng- 
land colleges and other leaders in higher edu- 
cation in the United States, Great Britain and 
Australia. The affair was entirely informa), 
but was so admirably arranged that it 
brought into personal relations of friend- 
ship a number of persons who had never met 
before, but who had known one another by 
correspondence and by reading one another’s 
published articles and books. 

In order to offer and also to enjoy an oppor- 
tunity for some mutual acquaintance before 
the actual sessions of the council, the Win- 
throp Club, the oldest social and literary club 
of Congregational ministers in the United 
States, gave a breakfast at Young’s Hotel on 
Wednesday forenoon to a number of the for- 
eign delegates. The occasion was quite in- 
formal and most enjoyable. Rev. Morton 
Dexter presided. Among the guests, most of 
whom ‘were called up for brief speeches, were 
Drs. Mackennal, Fairbairn, John Brown, 
Bevan, Forsyth and Bruce, Principals Cave 
and Gosman, and Rev. Messrs. Horne, Halley, 
Hollowell, Rowland, Selbie, Thomas, Woods, 
Jones, Macfadyen, and Professors R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, Robertson, Armitage, Wilkins and 
Simpson. Pres. J. B. Angell, chairman of the 
council, also was present. 

Told by a gentleman acting as guide when 
the British delegation visited Concord: “I 
enjoyed going about with them much. Of 
course I showed them principally the matters 
belonging to the literary fame of the town— 
not those that referred to our Revolutionary 
struggle. But when we came to the building 
marked Wright Tavern they wanted to know 
about that. I replied, ‘Nothing much.’ But 
they insisted, and I told them that the build- 
ing owed its renown to the fact that upon 
April 19, 1775, Major Pitcairn, standing in the 
tavern, stirred his toddy with his finger and 
remarked, ‘In this way I will stir the Yan- 
kees’ blood today.’ They all laughed heartily 
over the story, and one remarked, ‘ Well, they 
very effectually stirred the Yankees’ blood 
that day!’ And ‘the incident was closed.’” 
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Council Sunday and the Various Preachers | 


Sanday saw a scattering of the delegates 
far and wide over the metropolitan district, 
which in this case extended as far as Provi- 
dence and Worcester. Pulpits were gladly 
placed at their disposal and there were not 
enough men to supply the Congregational 
churches seeking such service, while many 
churches of other denominations were also 
disappointed. The congregations were large 
and evinced their appreciation in many ways. 
We are unable to report at length the hundred 
or more services which were honored by the 
presence and participation of our foreign 
visitors. There will be found below a list 
as complete as we can make it of supplies, 
as well as some comment on a few of the 
preachers in individual churches. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN AT THE OLD SOUTH 


The Old South Church was too small to 
contain all who sought to hear Dr. Fairbairn 
either at the morning or evening service. 
His sermon in the morning was in its tender- 
ness and power a surprise even to those who 
have often heard the famous Oxford preacher. 
His text was John 13: 23, and his subject was 
the power of love in the making of a man. 
He swept through literature for illustrations 
of love that has entranced men by its story, 
but is dead. He showed that the love of 
Christ is living and operative over millions of 
lives today. He described John as he was 
when Jesus found him, intolerant in spirit 
and selfish in ambition, and how he changed 
under the influence of the master passion till 
his gospel of Jesus Christ is the greatest love 
story the world has ever known. As the 
speaker went on he brought to his aid illus- 
trations from nature and from his own expe- 
rience which lifted his thoughts to such im- 
passioned eloquence that his hearers seemed 
as one man in their intent reception of his 
message. One minister as he went out made 
the remark, which, no doubt, was in every 
one’s thought, ‘“‘I hope I shall be a better 
man for hearing that sermon.” 

In the evening Dr. Fairbairn spoke on the 
religions of India. He packed a vast deal of 
information into the hour’s address, begin- 
ning with a description of his journey to 
India last year and the historic suggestions 
of the scenes he passed on his way thither. 
He described the characteristics of Brahman- 
ism, of Hinduism and the Sikh, contrasted 
the methods of thought of the East and the 
West and the consequent products in creeds, 
customs and people. He showed that in the 
Oriental view man is an atom, but in the 
Occidental he is always a person. He con- 
eluded by a striking illustration of the infiu- 
ence of the Christian missionary and the con- 
fidence felt in him by the natives in times of 
trouble, when they feel the need of leaders 
whom they can trust. 


MR. RITCHIE AT 8SHAWMUT 


A sufficient number of delegates were scat- 
tered among the regular congregation at 
Shawmut to give somewhat of a council flavor 
to it. The preacher, Rev. David L. Ritchie of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, had made an exceedingly 
good impression by his impromptu address on 
Saturday morning previous, and three promi- 
nent American doctors of divinity sat near 
the front with a look of eager anticipation on 
their faces as Mr. Ritchie gave out as his text, 
“IT count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus.” 
His previous reading of the third chapter of 
Philippians had been in itself a comment on 
the context, and the prayer before the sermon 
had shown a deep religious experience. His 
discourse made it clear that good things of 
culture and moral training often keep men 
from seeking the things hid with Christ in 
God. After pleading with the unconverted to 
seek the new life, he turned to those profess- 
ng to be Christians and said: ‘‘ Not more 


Christians but better Christians is the special 
needofthechurch. Let the measure of Christ 
be your constant ideal.” 

The lesson time of the Sunday school hour 
was given up to addresses by Rev. Peter A. 
Simpkin of Gallup, New Mexico, and the 
preacher of the morning. 


MR. JONES AT SHAWMUT 


Sunday evening the congregation at Shaw- 
mut listened to Rev. Mr. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth, who had already created a most favor- 
able impression in the council. With the 
patriotism of all Welshmen, Mr. Jones has 
also the poetic feeling, earnestness and fire 
characteristic of his race, Selecting as his 
text the exquisite little story of David and the 
cup of water brought him from Bethlehem by 
the three men “in jeopardy of their lives,” 
Mr. Jones based on this a discourse on true 
values. He emphasized particularly the value 
of associations in our religious history, the 
need of greater realization of the cost of our 
inheritance of freedom as Protestants and 
Congregationalists, and, lastly, of our redemp- 
tion as Christians. And love, he ended by 
saying, is the determiner of all values. Clear, 
incisive, with the historical imagination which 
he urges his listeners to cultivate and with a 
reverent spirituality conveying a real mes- 
sage, Mr. Jones has the primary qualities of 
an effective preacher. 

MR. HALLEY AT BOYLSTON 


The preacher at the Boylston Church, Ja- 
maica Plain, in the morning was Rev. J. J. 
Halley, who has been for twenty-five years 
the pastor of the Victorian Church, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The theme of the sermon 
was that which has been increasingly evident 
in the council—the living Christ. By use of 
contrast Mr. Halley showed how against a 
background of dead superstitions of the past, 
lifeless dogma and ineffectual beliefs of the 
present, the person of Christ stands out a 
positive reality. Not a child Christ, not a 
bleeding Christ is ours of today, but a power- 
ful, uplifted divinity. ‘Mr. Halley reminds 
one of Dr. J. H. Barrows in the dramatic and 
rhetorical effects of his manner. 


REV. R. W. THOMPSON IN CAMBRIDGE 


Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, senior secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, occu- 
pied the historic pulpit of the First Church, 
Cambridge, Sunday morning, and expounded 
the inner meaning of John 1:14. For him it 
is not the miracles of Christ nor his teachings 
that explain his marvelous, unique place 
among men. It is his “‘ grace and truth,’’ even 
as St. John proclaimed. Dr. Thompson is an 
admirable preacher, simple, spiritual, helpful. 
He had a fine congregation. 

DR. BEVAN IN CAMBRIDGE 


In the evening Dr. Bevan preached to a 
crowded house in the North Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Cambridge, which has a 
fellow-Welshman as a pastor. Many other 
Welsh were scattered throughout the audi- 
ence, and this fact inspired Dr. Bevan to open 
up and unfold in a thoroughly Cymric fash- 
ion the seventeenth chapter of St. Matthew, 
preaching sixty-five minutes. 

THE DAY IN CHELSEA 


Central Church gave a royal welcome to the 
visiting delegates who occupied its pulpit. 
Warm words and a hearty hand-shake were 
notall. The “red, white and blue” streamed 
above the pulpit and besides the English Jack 
draped with ‘‘Old Glory” an English flag 
hung conspicuously above the preacher’s 
chair. Moreover, special music selections 


were well rendered by a large chorus. The 
congregations were large and intensely ear- 
nest in their hearing. Rev. J. D. Jones. of 
Bournemouth, Eng., gave the morning dis- 
course on the Exhaustlessness of Christ’s 
Life. It was an exceptionally thorough con- 


sideration of how Christ’s life had been writ- 
ten in gospel form, and by later modern 
writers, and how the unfinished biography is 
still being written in and through the lives of 
menand women. A brief but graceful tribute 
to the queen quickened the pulses of the con- 
gregation. The sermon closed with a per- 
sonal appeal to each hearer that he have a 
chapter in this biography. In the evening 
Rev. Dugald Macfadyen of Hanley, Eng., 
preached. Sin’s Pursuit of Man and His Re 
demption were leading topics. As we en- 
tered, an illustration from Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was being forcefully impressed. The close 
was an earnest appeal to the young to seek 
escape from sin through Christ. 

At First Church the foreign preacher was 
Rev. J. J. Halley from Melbourne, Australia, 
in the evening. His thought centered around 
the fatherhood, the close family relations and 
the brotherhood suggested by the Christian 
life. In the morning Dr. Ryder of New York, 
who preached, was assisted in the exercises 
by Rev. W. [. Carroll of Dallas, Tex. The 
latter spoke also at the rally session of the 
Sunday school, as did Rev. Judson Titsworth 
of Milwaukee. 

The Third Church had as preachers Kev. 
William Salter of Burlington, Io., and Prof. 
E, L. Curtis, D. D., of Yale Divinity School. 
Good congregations were present. 





Partial Assignments of Preachers 
for Sunday 


The committee on ministerial supply for 
council Sunday regret that, owing to the fact 
that the demand for preachers exceeded the 
number of those available by about forty per 
eent., a large number of applications had to 
be denied. Many pulpits of other denomina- 
tions were generously thrown open to the 
visiting clergymen, but nearly all such invi- 
tations had to be declined. In rare cases the 
speakers failed to connect with the churches, 
but the following list represents the assign- 
ments as far as known: 


Allston, Rev. William H. Buss, Fremont, Neb. 

Andover, South, Prof. W. B. Selbie, London. 

Arlington, Rev. Clarence T. Brown, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Arlington Heights, Rev. Frederick Tavender, Great 
Marlow, Eng. 

Auburndale, John Brown, Bedford, Eng. 

Boston, Berkeley Temple, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago, Rev. William Bolton, London; Boylston 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Rev. J. J. Halley, Mel- 
bourne, Augtralia; Central, Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Warriner, Montreal, Can.; Charlestown, Win- 
throp, Rev. John A. Patrick, Manchester, En¢.; 
Dorchester, Oentral, Rev. Prof. F. C. Porter, New 
Haven, Ct., Rev. Morgan Jones, Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, Eng.; First Free Baptist, Rev. G. Porter 
Chapple, Melbourne, Royston, Eng.; Dorchester, 
Temple, Rev. Francis Lansdown, Leicester, 
Eng.; Hope Chapel, Rev. Francis Lansdown, 
Leicester, Eag.; Jamaica Plain, Central, Rev. 
Prof. Elkanah Armitage, Leeds, Eng., Rev. 
Robert Craig, Edinburgh; Dorchester, Pilgrim, 
Rev. J. Ugie, Sherborne, Eng., Rev. J. J. Cooper, 
Northampton, Eng.; East, Maverick, Rev. D. E. 
Irons, Glasgow, Hawaiian delegation; Mt. Ver- 
non, Rev. W. E. Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y.; Old South, 
Rey. Prin. Andrew M. Fairbairn; Park St., Rev. 
Prin. J. H. George, Montreal, Que.; Seaman's 
Chapel, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Detroit; Rox- 
bury, Walnut Ave., Rev. J. J. Cooper, Northam)- 
ton, Eng., Rev. Prof. Alex. Gosman, Hawthorve, 
Australia; Shawmut, Rev. D. L. Ritchie, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Rev. J. D. Jones, Bournemout!, 
Eng.; South, Phillips, Rev. Frederick Hastings, 
London, Rev. C. H. Patton, st. Louis, Mo.; 
Union, Rev. Prof. L. D. Bevan, Melbourne, Avu»- 
tralia, Rev. Frederick Hastings, London; Do'- 
chester Village, Rev. W. H. Pound, Cortlan: 
N. Y.; Roxbury, West, Rev. Edward Hawes, 
Burlington, Vt., Rev. Robert Veitch, Liverpoo! ; 
Charlestown, First, Rev. Thomas. Chalmers, Port 
Huron, Mich; Tremont Temple (Baptist), Priu- 
Alfred Cave, London. Dorchester, Harvard, Rev. 
John J. Poynter, Oswestry, Eng.; Second, Rev. 
Charles H. Richards: ‘ 
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prockton, Porter, Rev. A. L. Frisbie, Des Moines, 


ia OO Leyden, Rev. G. (. Martin, Reigate, 
Eng. ; Harvard, Rev. Wm. J. Woods, Sec. Cong. 
Union of England and Wales, Prin. Alfred Cave. 

Cambiidge, North Avenue, Rev. Henry 8. Toms, 

London, Rev. L. D. Bevan, Melbourne, Australia ; 
Pilgrim, Rev. J. C. Easterbrook, Somerton, Eng. ; 
First, Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Sec, London 
Missionary Society; Wood Memoria), Rev. J. G. 
Frazer; Urion Baptist, Rev. F. G. Ragland, 
Wilmington, N. U.; Prospect St., Rev. J. H, 
Toms, 3. Brisbane, Australia. 

Campellc, South, Pres. J. W. Strong, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Chelsea, First, Rev. C. J. Ryder, New York, Rev. 
J. J. Halley, Meloourne, Australia; Central, Rev. 
J. D. Jones, Bournemouth, Eog., Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyen, Hanley, Eog.; Third, Rev. William 
Salter, Builingtov, Io,, Prof. E. L. Curtis, Yale 
Divinity Schou. 

Clinton, Rev. M. E. Everez, Chicago, Ill. 

Concord, Kev. H. W. Turner, Bolton, Eng., Rev. 
J. G. Jones, Penarth, Wales. 

Danvers, First, Kev. Otis Carey, Japan. 

Everett, First, kev. J. G. Scholfield, Brantford, Ont. ; 
Mystic Side, Rey. J. R. Nichols, Marietta, 0., 
Kev. Jobn Scuolfield, Brantford, Ont. 

Fail niver, Central, Rev. Owen Thomas, London, 
Kev. Wastiogton Gladden, Columbus, O. 

Foxboro, Kev. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs, 
Vt 


G.oucester, Trinity, Rev. T. S. Smith, Tillipally, 


lodia. 

Hanover, Kev. William Hewgill, Farnworth, Eng. 

Ipswich, First, Rev. J. E. Flower, London ; South, 
Rey. DW. Latton, Hempstead, Eng. 

Jamaica P!ain, First Methodist, Rev. Prof. Elkanah 
Armitage, Leeds, Eng. 

Lexington, Rev. Washington Gladden, Colum- 
bus, UO 


Lynn, North, Prof. H. M. Scott, Chicago, Rev. J. 
H. Loms, 3. Brisbane, Australia. 

Malden, First, Rev. U. C, Creegan, New York city. 

Medford, Uaion, Rev. Luther Rees, Paris, Tex.; 
West, Key. Messrs. J. P. Gerrie, Ontario, Can., 
A. W. Ackerman, Portland, Ore., Mason Noble, 
Lake Helen, Fla, 

Melrose, key. W. Ivor Jones, Swansea, Wales; 
Highlands, Rev. William G. Poor, recently of 
Keene, N. H, 

Milton, Kev. W. F. Cooley, Littleton, N. H. 

Needham, Rev. D, B. Hooke, London, Rev. R. J. 
Wells, sionecroft, Havant. 

New Bec ford, North, Rev. Charles Garnett, London, 


Newburyport, Belleville, Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, 
Hanley, Eng. 

Newton, Eliot, Rev. A. H. Bradford, Montclair, 
N.J., Key. Jokn Brown, Bedford, Eng. 

Newton Center, Rev. T. B. Hyde, Toronto, Ont., 
Rev. |). F. Bradley, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North brookfield, Rey. Albert Bushnell, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Norton, Rev. J. W. Bailey’ Lockport, mM. %. 

Norwocd, Rev, A. F. McGregor. 

Peabody, Rey. James Stark, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. Norman Smith, Oxford, 
Eng 

Plymouth, Rey. Alexander Mackennal, Bowdon, 
Eng. ltev. Alfred Rowland, London, Rev. L. H. 


Hallock, Minneapolis. . 

Provence, Central, Rey. P. T. Forsyth, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

Quincy, Bethany, Rey. J.G. Jones, Penarth, Wales; 
First Presbyterian, Rev. William Harris, Warwick. 

Reading, 
Eng 

Revere, First, Rev. W. M. Jones, St. Louis, Rev. 
Newton W. Bates, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Roslicdale, Methodist, Rev. Perry W. Sinks, 
Youngstown, O. . 

Roxbury, Highland, Rev. Jobn J. Poynter, Oswes- 
try, Eng. 

Salem, Crombie St., Kev. Prof. A. F. Simpson, 
Portobello; South, Rev. C. Silvester Horne, Lon- 
d@; Tabernacle, Rev. R. B. Brindley, Notting- 
ham, Eng, 

Somerville, Broadway, Rey. C. H. Patton, St. Louis, 
Prof. F. B. Denio, Bangor Seminary; Franklin 8t., 
Rev. Martin Anstey, Dewsbury, Eng.; Prospect 
Hill, Prof. J. Vernon Bartlet, Oxford, Eng.; Win- 


ler Hill, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis. 

Sout! Vramingham, Rev. E. D. Sileox, Paris, Ont. 

2 ld, First, Rev. Mathias Lansdown, Lon- 
op, Eng. 


Stoneam, Rev. J. Thackeray, St. John’s, N. F. 

Wake icld, Rev. E. H. Titchmarsh, Newbury, Eng. 

Waltham, Rey. Morgan Jones, Boltop, Eng, Rev. 
Martin Anstey, Dewsbury, Eng. 

Wellesley, Rey. E. Mann, Port Guernsey, Eng. 

West Newton, Rev. Robert Craig, Edinburgh. 

Winchester, Rev. William L. Lee, Kettering, Eng. 


‘the certificate plan. 


Rey. Thomas Townsend, Shrewsbury , 
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Woburn, First, Rev. H. A. Thomas, Bristol, Eng ; 
North, Rev. Luther Rees, Paris, Tex. 

Worcester, Piedmont, Rev. Robert Bruce, Hud- 
dersfield, Eng.; Plymouth, Rev. W. E. Barton, 
Chicago. 


Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Vonday, 
Oct. 2,10 a.m. Topic: The International Council. 

PHILLIPS CHURCH, Dedication, Exeter, N. H., 2.30 
¥.M. uoparday. Sept. 30. Sermon by Dr. John Brown 
of Bedford, ng. Members of the Internationai 
Council are cordially invited. Convenient trains 
leave Boston at 11.50 A. M. and 1.20 Pp. M. 

Boston Y. W. C. A., at the Berkeley St. building, Oct. 
2,11 4.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. U., twenty-sixth annual 
convention at Worcester, Oct. 4, 5 and 6. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 3-6. 

ek ae | Fpquon any ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 





W. ©. T. U. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wn., 
Oct. 20-25. 

OPEN AND INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, un- 
der the qpenicee of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Pilgrim Hall, Con ational House, will be resumed, 
commencing with Friday, sept. 29, at 11 A. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. | 
The Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the American Beard 
will be held ia the Union Congregational Church of 
Providen “9 inning at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of Oct. 3 and closing at noon on the 6th. Rev. 
George C. Adams, D. D., of San Francisco, Cal., will 
pr the sermon. 

It is hoped there will be a large attendance of cor- 
porate and honorary members, pastors and friends of 
the Board. Correspondence regarding entertainment 
should be addressed to James ©, Kimball, Esq., 20 
Market Square, Providence, R. I. 

The following hotels are recommended: Narraganset, 
83 per al and upward; The Lyman, single $1.75, 
double $1.50 per day; The Allen, $1.50 per day; e 
Paton, sing'e _" double $1.25 per day; Berrin 
House, $2 per day ; Newman rooms $1 per day and up- 
ward, European plan; Hotel Dorrance, men only, rooms 
1 pe day and upward. 

ailroad rates have been granted at a fare and one. 
third by the New England and Central Associations on 
ertificate must be obtained from 
the agent where ticket is purchased. Return tickets 
from the International Council can be extended 
three days after the meeting at Providence through 
agent at Boston and by payment of fifty cents. The 
estern Associations grant clerical tickets and the 
advantages of excursion rates. 


FALL STATE MEBTINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 











North Dakota, espe, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
0 Salt Lake, Oct. 
California, South’n, Pasadena, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
0. Oise. Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
New Hampshire, Manchester, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Holdredge, Monday, Oct. 16. 
pk nr . pougias, Tu y, Oct. 17. 
fornia, jan cisco, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Gregon, Eugene, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
e, Auburp Tuesday, Oct. 31 
Alabama, Gate City, Wednesday, Nov 8 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Nov. 14. 
Connecticut Conf., Hartford, eTuesday, Nov. 21. 
MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCES 
Franklin, Conway, Oct. 10, 11. 
Pilgrim, Plympton Oct. 17. 
en, “Chicopee Falls, Oct. 10. 
Norfolk, Weymouth and Braintree, Oct. 25. 
MAINE CONFERENCES 
Oxford, Bethel, Oct. 10, 11. 
York, Buxton, Oct. 16, 17. 


THE CENTENNIAL AT GUILDHALL 


The celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of this Vermont church, Sept. 14, was marked 
by the erection, under unusual disadvantages, 
of a shaft which stands on the site of the first 
meeting house. Its foundations may still be 
traced in a small, elevated clearing in the 
heart of a woodland, half a mile from any 
house of the village. The highway from 
northern Vermont formerly ran past the 
chureb, but the whole summit is now grown 
over with forestand but few traces of the old 
road are visible. To reach the clearing for 
the purpose of erecting the shaft a new road 
had to be built, and over this were driven 
nearly 100 carriages to attend the opening 
services held in the inclosure. 

After Scripture reading and prayer by Miss 
Brokaw, a worker who has held church services 
here during the summer, the deed of the lot, 
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whose title had lapsed to the original owners 
and their successors, was presented to the 
chureh and society. The historical address of 
the morning was given by Col. E. C. Benton 
of Belmont, Mass., through whose generosity 
the shaft was erected. Rev. T. P. Prudden of 
Newton, Mass , who asa student had formerly 
supplied the field during a summer vacation, 
made a short memorial address. 

The exercises were continued in the after- 
noon in the present church building, to which 
fourteen beautiful memorial windows to for- 
mer members have recently been added in an- 
ticipation of this event. Brief addresses by 
former pastors of the church formed an inter- 
esting feature. The main address was by a 
former resident, Hon. G. N. Dale of Island 
Pond. Mrs. W. F. Burns of Lancaster, N. H., 
also read a paper on Woman’s Work in the 
Chureb. 

The two earlier services did not detract 
from a full house in the evening, when Rev. 
F. P. Marston of Lancaster, N. H., gave a 
scholarly address reviewing the history of 
Congregationalism. Rev. E. J. French of 
Johnson, a former pastor, continued the trend 
of the evening’s thought by an address on 
Congregationalism of the Present. 

The present house is the third place of wor- 
ship which the chureh has known. In the 
early part of the century it was removed from 
the hill to a structure on the river road built 
of the timber of the old church and serving 
the double purpose of town hall and meeting 
house. Another removal followed upon the 
growth of the village at the falls and the 
erection of the county buildings there. Serv- 
ices were held in the court house, though 
under protest of some of the ehurch members, 
who finally took letters to Lancaster, leaving 
a remnant which struggled on for a time, then 
gave up the new house to the Methodists. In 
the middle of the century they rallied, re- 
claimed their property, and have continued a 
more or less prosperous existence since. It is 
hoped that a settled pastor may succeed Miss 
Brokaw, who has been working to that end in 
the field for the past summer. . 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD.—Four pastors, Rev. Messrs, 8. H. 
Woodrow of Hope Church, G. W. Winch of First 
Chureb, Holyoke, A. B. Patten of South Hadley 
and R. L. Swain of South Hadley Falls, have ar- 
ranged for a series of evangelistic services begin- 
ning Oct. 22, meetings to be held for one week at 
each church. 

PITTSFIELD.—South. A party of members of 
this church recently drove to Lanesboro, where 
Deacon G. W. Robinson has given many years of 
faithful service to the church, and presented him 
with an easy-chair-on the occasion of his 90th 
birthday. 

Maine 

VINALHAVEN.— Union. The rebuilding of the’ 
meeting house, recently burned, has begun, and the 
corner stone is laid this week. The main building 
will be 40 x 50 feet, the annex 18x31. The work 
will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 

CRANBERRY Is.LEs.—The recently organized 
church on Great Cranberry has been received to 
the fellowship by council. The ehurch is consid-) 
ered to occupy an important field. Rev, Charles 
Whittier reviewed the religious work on the island 
and Rev. Messrs. G. H. Hefflon and C. H. Cutler | 
spoke. The pastor is Rev. C. N. Davie. 

CasTINE.—Re ports of the Desert Palm Society for | 
its 19th year Lave been issued from the parsonage. : 
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The amount raised the past year is $120, devoted 
to the support of a Bible woman at Ahmednagar, 
$35, also for a pupil and a helper in the school 
there, each $20, for a village school in Turkey, $20, 
and as assistance for two pupils in Euphrates Col- 
lege, $25. 

HARPSWELL.—The friends of the venerable Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg wished to hear him give his sermon 
on The Prodigal Son and a large concourse recently 
met at Merry-Meeting Park, where ex-Governor 
Chamberlain presided and Mr. Kellogg preached. 

SovuTH PoLanp.—Rev. H. L. McCann of Gray 
was one of the preachers for September at the 
Poland Spring House. 

The place and time of North Cumberland Confer- 
ence has been changed to Oct. 17, 18, at New 
Gloucester. 

Connecticut 

UNIONVILLE.—Rev. D. D. Marsh resigns after 11 
years of service, during which 201 members have 
been received, three-fourths on confession, and a 
debt of over $9,000 on the church has been paid. 
He remains here for a time. 

WINSTED.—First. The subscriptions for the 
new church edifice having reached $30,000, the peo- 
ple have now begun a new subscription to buy the 
site. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

HOWELLS.—Reopening services were held re- 
cently. Dr. W. A. Robinson of Middletown 
preached. A well-attended social followed the 
service. The church had been closed four Sundays 
as the result of the offer of a former member to give 
$50 towards cleaning and repairing if the friends 
would raise $350. The Ladies’ Aid Society and 
the board of trustees accepted the offer and called 
for 100 shares at $3.50 each. The meeting house 
interior has been painted, papered and carpeted, 
and its exterior, as well as that of the parsonage, 
have also been painted. All bills are paid and a 
balance ison hand. The pastor, Rev. G. 8. Hall, is 
now in his fourth year of service. 

BINGHAMTON.—First. Rev. N. M. Waters, re- 
cently chosen pastor, has arrived and preached his 
first sermon Sept. 17. Oa the Tuesday evening fol- 
lowing a reception was held in his honor. He en- 
ters upon his pastorate with excellent prospects, 


THE SOUTH 

- West Virginia 
HUNTINGTON. —Evangelist Reed has omanstes 
services here for two weeks’ revival season. The 
cburch has been greatly revived and strengthened. 
This is his second visit to the church. The church 
will have accessions to its membership and has 
already bad a great quickening as the result of the 

revival season. Rev. John McCarthy is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ilinois 

GROSSDALE.—Evangelist Van Auken has held a 
two weeks’ meeting with this church with good re- 
sults. As a result 13 persons were welcomed to 
fellowship, nine on confession. The pastor, Rev. 
J. U. Stotts, and his wife have worked heroically 
the last few months. 
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7 
NEPONSET.—Money has been raised for new 
pews. The young people’s society is gaining 
strength. The ladies’ society has inaugurated the 
autumn campalgn by holding a large thank offering 
meeting. 
Indiana 
ORLAND.—Dr. Theodore Clifton, the Western 
secretary of the Education Society, has just b2en 
with this church and addressed large audiences, 
A canvass secured $100 for the support of Ridge- 
ville College. Rev, W. F. Harding is pastor. 


Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. Judge Sutherland’s 
death is a great loss. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of this church and had just returned froma trip 
abroad. He had been interested in church and be- 
nevolent work for many years. 

DARTFORD’s 50th anniversary has just occurred. 
Rev. J. A. Davidson is pastor and is doing good 
work. Recent improvements in the audience-room 
are a great addition. 


Continued on page 460. 








If your Brain is Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. D. CROTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Ct., says: “It is a remedy of great 
value in building up functional energy and brain 
force.” 








To be 
318,000 fee 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 
the agent sending the largest 
list—$750—$500—$400-— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to $18,000, 
will be given in addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 

Send for full particulars. 

Profitable work all winter. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ON VIEW. 


Divers artistic and ingenious men have been at work 
for the last eight months designing mantels and chim- 
ney-pieces for our Annual Mantel Exhibition. 
sketches and plans have been carefully interpreted in 
various woods and are now awaiting the inspection of 


Their 


While we invite the public freely to this exhibition, 
we shall especially welcome Architects, Builders, Deco- 
rators and the owners of unfinished houses, to whom we 


of these new mantel designs will strongly 


commend themselves. 
Every mantel is fully completed in the wood ; noth- 
- — ing is left to be imagined ; the finished result is always 
The exhibition contains examples of all schools and periods of design. It 


covers all woods and embraces over 100 patterns. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. e 


28 September 180 ' 


‘* You May Bend the Sapling 
But Not the Tree,” 


When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated tt is often difficult to cure #, 
That is the. reason why i is best to 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla when disease 
first shows itself. In long-seated, tena. 
cious cases, Hood's’ Sarsaparilla is also 
wonderfully successful. 




















Containing matter relating to the SECOND 


INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, at Boston, Massa. 
chusetis, U. S. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in- 


cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and 
an account of its Congregational activities and 


some reference to other near-by points of Pi'urim 
and Puritan interest. 








THE BosToN Book contains : — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston — Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 





are in the new Congregational [louse 
— Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 


The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cam ridge 
—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover— 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter- 
national Council — Official List of |)el- 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and lit- 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 








In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Address 


THE BosToN Book, 


care THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 , 
14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3; 2 YEARS, 85 ;5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PBR YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, £10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Bostot 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Carrying the Results 
A Council After. View 


As the sessions of the great council close its 
delegates, and all who have wished it the highest 
success, are urgent that its inspiraticns shall be 
fostered and perpetuated. How can this be ac- 
complished ? 

A religious journal is one admirable agent. 
Nearness to the scene of the convention, sym- 
pathetic touch and a clearly defined purpose to 
serve the wide range of our denominational life 
must be regarded. Editorials correctly estimating 
the messages and value of the council, pages filled 
with the best of its sessions—all constitute an 
answer. 

In Carrying the Results to the point of reaching 
the standards of the councij, such a paper should 
be regularly read by the membership of your 
church, and always read by the home friends. 
When the spirit which should dominate our inter- 
national thought is emphasized in every Congrega- 
tional churcb, when the intellectual quality is rec- 
ognized as essential and our fellowship becomes 
more coherent, it will be found that the religious 
press has been a large factor in such development 
and culture. 

The Council After-View urges that you place 
before the leaders of all departments in your 
church the paper which will continue the inspira- 
tions of the council and stimulate more effective 
work. Then the church year will fruit in intelli- 
gent and serviceable Christian life. The local 
eburch will hold its position of dignity and influ- 
ence in its vicinage. Our communion will go for- 
ward among the great armies of the cross. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation, 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachuse 
Uh by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
, No. 609 Cor ongregs 01 House. Rev. Joshua 
Gott, 8 Secretary ; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman's HOME Mueeany On ong 6 wy Room 
No, 607 Congregational House. Offi urs 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh pe 00 ; life Biembership. #20, .00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. Whi Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN Missions, 
a. Treasurer ; es E. Swi 


and 
Agent. Office in New Y Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Soman BOARD OF MISsiONs, Rooin 704 Congre- 
Giiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary, =? eter 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 


euaeee, evangelistic and educational at the eg 2 and 
the West, among the Indians and Chin Boston 

an 615 Co! tional House; Chi 0 7 153 La 

Salle Street. tions may be a: either of the 


above offices, or to H. W. Bub) Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New Svork City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Geciary 
d Parso Rev. L. H. Cobb 


—Church an nage paiding. 
D. D., Secre ; Charles E. ye Treasurer Upited 
Charfties Buil ag, New York; Rev. 


Ai 
Congregational House, Boston, Field a. 


CONGREGATIONAL EPUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Educatfon Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Con 

ational Colleges and Academies in seventeen Sta es. 

‘en free Christian sehools in shew in'6 ry: Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 2 Ges groge 
tional House, Boston: 151 ‘Washington 330 enicagoe th 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOGIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. ¥... pion, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. a. Dun Field Secretary ; Rev. Francis J. 

ay Superintendent, Congregationai 
House’ Sones. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Re object is the estab- 
lishment and support of elical Con tional 
Chure. neeans sun y Schools in oston and its suburbs. 
Samuel O. Darlin a : C. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., Mik ‘St., Boston. 


HASIORAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. 
New Haven 3 
ford, Ct. 
° 


under the laws of the State of 
here ‘insert the bequest), to be used for the oe 
Minis Relief, as provided tn the resolutions oft the 
National i Counc of the Congregational Churches of the 
D 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches. desiring pastors or 

alpit — in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 61 area House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre' 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. "Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. PBaily rayer we ing, 10.30 A.M. Bible 
study 3 P.M. Sun fied ices, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturoay. Branch mission, M4 
yard d Haven. Isa hp ey society and os ap leg 

1 Congregational ch es for support. Send dona 
eas of money to B. 8. Snow, Correspondin oper f 
Room enw Congregational a Boston. d cl 
ing, © , reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain 87 anover Street. sounee should read: 

ive and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 

Bed ey! the prom of $-—., to be applied to the charitable 
and pu rpeces of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
MeKenzie. D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer 





October 
Weddings 


Intending purchasers of bridal pres- 
ents will find an extraordinary exhibit in 
our various departments. 

We would especially call attention to 
the following : 


FINE PLATES, in dozens, various sizes, 
from the large English Dinner to the 
Bread and Butter ; all prices, from $5 to 
$500 — special patterns designed for us 
—variety and quality not excelled. 

HANDSOME LAMPS — of Japanese 
bronze — Nankin China — Wedgwood 
Cameo ware, with Flaxman’s designs— 
Rosenburg faience from The Hague— 
and of wares from other sources—special 
shapes made for and controlled by us 
—with all the newest fads in globes and 
shades. 

ARTISTIC GLASS PIECES, with Tiffany 
¢ ff cts, from Vienna, at reagpnablerrices. 

RICHLY CUT GLASS, American Dia 
mond finish. 

CARLSBAD GLASS, with heavy gold 
ornamentation, crystal and colored, in 
great variety. We would especially 
mention the tall hock glasses, of which 
we show a large variety. 

The above are a few only of the attrac- 
tions we offer the buyer of Wedding 

Presents. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Federal, Cor. Franklin St., Boston. 
Cars from both Union Stations pass the 








door. 














in a day. 


Her Boston Experiences 
25,000 Copies Sold in 24 Hours 


The sparkling serial which became famous 
The entire first supply sent to 
Bosotn of 25,000 copies of the magazine 
containing it was exhausted in 24 hours. 
A second supply of 


The October Ladies’ Home Journal 


Is Now in Boston, on All Street and Railroad 
Station News-Stands, and on All Trains 


10 Cents per Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 




















AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


Joun H. Pray, 


CARPETS and 


A SHINCTON 


Sons & Ge.. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON 
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Coutinued from page 458. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


HuMBOLDT.—Rev. R. L. Marsh closed his pastor- 
ate early in September, amid unusual demonstra 
tions of regret. Strong and appreciative resolu 
‘tions were unanimously passed by the church on 
dis last Sunday, and receptions and gifts were 
tendered him by the women of the church, the Bible 
class and the Chautauqua Circle. This last organ- 
ization, of which Mr. Marsh had been the in«pira- 
tion, presented him with a water color of a favorite 
scene on the banks of the Des Moines for his study. 


North Dakota 


HEBRON.—A church of 10 members was organ- 
ized, Sept. 17, at this outstation from Sykeston, by 
Supt. E. H. Stickney, aided by Rev. C. I. Miller. 
The latter has gathered the people and cared for 
the work. It has grown out of a Sunday school, 
and not one of the members were originally Con- 
gregationalists. The services are held in a school- 
house, which is far too small. 

GARDNER AND RosE VALLEY.—Both these 
churches have suffered severely from a destructive 
hailstorm which destroyed the crops just as they 
were commencing to harvest. Yet the churches 
have decided to go on hopefully and have called 
Mr. D. Y. Moor of the last class at Yale to become 
pastor. He has been at work there for about two 
months. 

FAaRGO.—Plygouth has been much afflicted in 
the death of Prof. George Potter of Fargo College, 
who was 8. 8. superintendent and an earnest 
worker in the church. 


Wimbledon has voted to build and will begin 

work at once. 
Wyoming 

DouGLass.—It is with regret that this church 
loses its pastor, Rev. W. E. M. Stewart, who re- 
signs because the altitude is so great that Mrs. 
Stewart is unable to remain. The work has pro- 
gressed encouragingly during this pastorate, and a 
parsonage has been added to the equipment. It is 
hoped that before Nov. 1 another man may be 
secured to carry on this work, which is one of the 
most important in the State. 


For Weekly Register see page 463 





It is good to have been young in youth, and, 
as years go on, to grow older. Many are al- 
ready old before they are through their teens, 
Dut to travel deliberately through one’s ages 
is to get the heart out of a liberal education. 
Times change, opinions vary to their oppe- 
site. And what can be more encouraging 
than to find the friend who was welcome at 
one age still welcome at another.— Stevenson. 








THis WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


ALGERIA.—This division of Northern Africa has 
a history as interesting as any fictitious tale of ad 
venture. Once occupied by that strong race of 
warriors, the Numidians, it afterwards passed into 
tbe hands of the Turks. Their outrages against 
Christian people went unpunished until an Ameri- 
can fleet defeated the pirate bands and compelled 
the Turkish Government to acknowledge the rights 
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Da’ 
FAHNESTOCK 
- Pittsbargh. 
ANCHOR } 
SCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
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UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
OHIPMAN . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louls. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
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Buffalo. 
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Louisville, 








| DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
Ri | years ago, has always been paiated 
with Pure White Lead and Linseed Ojj— 
nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 
can | 

Be sure the bra:.i is right. Those in 
margin are genuine, and made by “old 





Dutch process.” 


By using Nations] Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FRE E any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





aR, 








proved trying. 





of other countries. Now the Freach have p 
sion of the country into which have been introduced 
those civilizing forces, the public schools, the rail- 
road and the Singer sewing machine. Singer of- 
fices are maintained in Algiers, Bona, Constantine, 
Oven and Sidi-Bel-Abbes. Ancient form and cus- 
tom and modern civilization are seen in close con- 
trast in Algiers. The photograph reproduced in 
another column represents an Algerian woman 
operating a Singer sewing machine and dressed in 
the costume which for centuries has been peculiar 
to her race. 


Ponpb’s EXTRACT for hemorrhages or any pain. 
Everything “ just the same”’ is a counterfeit. 











Keep yourselves up to 
concert pitch by taking 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 





Popularity of Lamps 


** That lamps have of late stead- 
ily grown in popularity is a sign 
of our growing national instinct 
for beauty. The flicker of gas and 


the hard, uncompromising glare 
of the electric light, have alike 


The warm, subdued tone of the 
globed lamp easily places it in 


advance of all rivals, while even , 

in the daytime a handsome lamp of Beth enna and 

is as distinctly an ornament to a rayers nn various 

room as any article of bric-a-brac. be y na ial 

A lamp in daily use is not more dana ting Ye iteble - 

than one-eighth that of any other occasions suita efor 

illuminant.”’—Harper’s Bazar. individual use and 
Jor family worship 


Our display of Lamps is not an 
ordinary one, but is selected with “fs 
the greatest care to obtain artistic 
effects. Not necessarily high- 
priced either, for we have hand- 
some lamps that are complete 


with the newest globes, for 14. Beacon Street 


——$3 " ara Price $1.00, postpaid. 


| 75 wean § 89- 
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W L Greene & Company 




















Order from 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


ABRAM FRENCH C0, |) °" SSS. 


91-93 Franklin St. Subscribers’ Wants 
Cor. Devonshire. 











ing. i lines (¢4 
ing. not exceeding pod A> 4 





Notices under this headi ents 
words to the line), cost subscribers ny an 
Additional lines ten cents each per i » 











Companion. Wanted, a situation as companion & 
: an invalid lady ine Pr tentent famiy, Refercace given 
and required. E. B. Dearborn, East Derry, N. H. 


THE 
Te Let. On the hill in Auburndale, near all the 
churches, a plainly furnished house to let, elev sarees 








furnace, bathroom, hot water, no set tubs or .4s. 
in the facade of month. Address G, Room 15, 30 Kilby St., Boston. 
Th ngrega Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt. 
e Co tional House * few nore patients is. <. 1st, at ody Dr. 
Proof Impressions of the Plates which lard proposes © South as many oF een, Far: 
to accompany him thither for a winter’s sojourn. 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, ther pa culars ob application. 
(ecpanel aliesta 1% in.), with her with several rience ia 
s fixit 5 a Tutor. A teacher with several years’ expe 
= picture of The New bdo be one of the smaller New Ens land boarding schools ra 
by the advice of her physician, a position as visiting Se 
House and descriptive letterpress. resident tutor. Either city or country, or would trave. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. eh given. Address H. E. B., The Congregation 
ali. e. 
pmice 25 cans Mlntctere Acentmat, Wanted, vay a 
Address 8 ass se ary district 
ogra) d typewriting, w experience in 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Visitag and school ‘work, whe has been for 
Beacon St vi ears one of 01 
i¢ Boston. tional ministers. Ad Biden’ case of The 
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Council Snap-Shots 


L. D. Bevan—of the whole world, a face 
radiant as the sun which shines over the 
whole world.—President Angell. 

Tertullian and Origen—too good to be can- 
onized.—Principal Fairbairn. 

Augustine—his doctrine of depravity which 
needs a depraved man to believe it.—Princi- 
pal Fairbairn. 

Rev. J. D. Jones—a sweet, winsome, lov- 
able sou), tender in spirit, able in mind, an 
honor to Wales. 

Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson—a missionary 
statesman, a tender, spiritual preacher, a 
kingly man. 

David Livingstone, Cecil Rhodes—1 will not 
admit that David Livingstone was a philan- 
thropic failure. It is sordid Cecil Rhodes 
who is a failure.—J. Hirst Hollowell. 

Joseph Chamberlain—a man who proposes 
to send sword and fire through the Transvaal 
for causes that do not justify such action. 
The best thing he ever did was to marry a 
Massachusetts Endicott, and while the lamp 
holds out to burn an erratic statesman may 
returi.—J. Hirst Hollowell. 

Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell—loved by his friends 
and hated by his enemies.—Rev. Robert Bruce. 





Education 


— Mt. Holyoke College has been presented 
with $5,000 by a friend who chooses to have 
his name withheld. 

— Auburn Seminary Is to be congratulated 
on the election and inauguration of a presi- 
dent, Kev. George Black Stewart, D. D. The 
inaugural services took place on the 22d, and 
included an address by President Patton of 
Princeton, 





Christian Unity on Mission 
Fields 


Christianity rarely suffers more at the hands 
of its professed advocates than when men are 
sent from Christian to heathen countries to 
proselyte converts from one denomination to 
another. When that has been done, the re- 
sponsibility for it has belonged almost always 
to missionary societies and not to missionaries 
in the field. They feel the need of mutual 
support and minimize their differences. Over 
100 missionaries in China have signed and pub- 
lished a declaration of Christianity which is 
printed below. They represent nearly every 
Protestant denomination which carries on for- 
eign missions, and they come from many 
nations in Europe, Amerjca and Australia. 
Among the names appended are ten Congrega- 
tionalists, thirteen Wesleyans, eighteen Pres- 
byterians, thirteen Methodist Episcopalians 
and six Baptists. We hope that all the mis- 
sionary societies represented at the Ecumeni- 
cal Conference to be held in New York in 1900 
will adopt and subscribe to some such declara- 
tion as the following: 


_ We, the undersigned missionaries, desir- 
ing to express to the world our heartfelt 
unity in regard to the essential points of 
our Christian religion, and longing to ful- 
fill the desire of our blessed Saviour and 
Master, expressed in his prayer, John 17: 
ll, 20-23, that his disciples should be one 
as he and the Father are one, hereby de- 
clare that in our united services, as well 
48 in our daily intercourse with each other, 
We realize ourselves to be one in the Father 
and in the Saviour. Christianity is not so 
Much a system of doctrines as it is a new 
life, born of the Spirit of God, a life of 
vital union with God through the Saviour. 
All those who, by the grace of God, have 
Teceived this new life are living members 
of Christ’s body, and are therefore one. 
Christ himself is the center of our union. 

é may still have different views and 
opinions on several minor questions of our 
religion, and may follow different methods 
of church policy and Christian work, as 
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each one’s conscience directs him, but yet 
we feel we are one by the blood of Jesus, 
our only Saviour and Mediator, and by 
his Spirit, who moves our hearts. Weare 
like different battalions of one great army, 
fighting under one great Captain (i. ¢., our 
common Saviour and Master) for one great 
end—the proclamation and establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. 
In Christ we are one. 





How often have scholars handled the ninth 
chapter of Romans as if it were written in cool 
blood in the closet of a metaphysician.—Pro- 
Sessor Fisher. 








“Two heads are better than one.” If the one 
you have is dull and heavy, you need Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It will give you prompt relief. 


A MOTHER should, if possible, nurse her own 
child; if it is impossible, she cannot do better than 
to follow the example of thousands of others and 
use Mellin’s Food—an infant food that corresponds 
chemically and physiologically to a mother’s milk. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AUTUMN OUTING.—A very 
attractive autumn tour to Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tain, Luray, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Richmond and Washington will leave Boston, un- 
der the personally conducted tourist system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Oct. 18. Special train 
of parlor cars, in which the entire trip from New 
York is made, is previded for the exclusive use of 
the party. Rate from Boston, including hotel ex- 
penses, carriage drives, etc., $75. Itinerary of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


THE boy is father to the man, and to the proper 
selection of a school may be laid the foundation of 
the man’s character and his fitness to fight the bat- 
tles of life. Parents should exercise the same care 
in selecting a school as they do in hiring a clerk or 
an employé. At the Montclair Military Academy 
of Montclair, N. J., mental, moral and physical 
training go hand in hand; the corps of instructors 
is so large that each boy receives individual atten- 
tion according to his needs, and the ideal sought is 
the turning out of completely rounded, educated 
Christian gentlemen. The catalogue gives many 
interesting details of this excellent school. 
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Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 





Be sure that 










than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,”’ 10 cents 
in stamps. the fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet 
in length, now in service. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agonts, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
OCONGREGATIONALIST. 
















i le 





SINGER: 


NATIONAL CosSTUME 


SERIES. 
ALGERIA 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send fur our free book —~it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent Sree. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N. Y. 








For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 8-14.. Work Where Christ Tells 
You To. Mark 12: 41-44. 

‘This is a lesson in contentment. A world 
of meaning is wrapped up in these six short, 
sharp, direct words. It resolves into a very 
simple matter the doing of our duty and the 
fulfillment of our obligations as Christians. 
If this advice is followed it will ease the strain 
of our labor and prevent) the harness from 
galling when it is difficult to work with others 
or to carry out ourown schemes. The hero of 
Mrs. Ewing’s charming tale, Story of a Short 
Life, that dear little invalid and cripple, 
chafed for a while under his infirmity until 
his lovely mother persuaded him to take for 
his motto, ‘“‘ Laetus in mea sorte’ (happy in 
my lot). The adoption of this motto changed 
him from a peevish, selfish lad to one sunny 
and loving. What a motto this is for us 
everyday people. Browning has some wise 
words about every one’s problem being not to 
fancy what is fair in life, but finding first 
what may be and seeking to make it fair. 


Yet the question naturally arises, What is 
Christian work? We need often to broaden 
our thought of it. We call it a Christian 
workers’ convention when evangelists and 
pastors and missionary laborers get together, 
but it would be sad indeed if these comprise 
all the Christian workers of the world. Is 
there any nobler Christian work than that of 
the mother who will risk life itself for her 
children, who will sacrifice ease and comfort, 
everything, in order that her babe may grow 
up righteous and useful. Is there any nobler 
Christian work than that of a sweet young 
woman who will give up the best years of her 
life to caring for some invalid, college, social 
life and professional ambition in order that 
she may do her duty to her grandmother, or 
somebody perhaps not of kin to her. Away 
with the notion that in order to de Christian 
work in the world we must wear a certain 
badge or identify ourselves with some familiar 
organization. Dr. Gladden is right in saying 
that Christianity is not doing uncommon 
things, that it is doing common things in an 
uncommon way. 





But the further question arises, How shall 
we know our work? ‘I would be content to 
work where Christ put me if I knew abso- 
lutely that he put me here, in this obscure and 
unappreciative parish, in this monotonous 
treadmill.” There are ways of finding out. 
Drummond gave some useful counsel to those 
in this state of mind. He advises prayer, 
consulting one’s best friends, and he said, 
among other suggestive things, that one might 
even profitably follow the lines of the least 
resistance. Certainly this much is sure, that 
we are at this moment where we are through 
some providence of God, and this moment 
and for the next twelve hours he puts into 
our hands certain things to do, or he will 
disclose to us opportunities for service this 
very day if we seek them from him, 


The joy of it all is that Christ is watch- 
ing us in this work. How little the widow 
thought, as she made her way to the treasury, 
that a royal person would be sitting in full view 
of it and would note her offering. But if there 
is any truth in Christianity at all it is this, 
that our risen Lord watches us, moment by 
moment, to see what kind of work we are 
doing. Is it thorough work? Are there any 
ragged edges? Is it all of one straight, con- 
sistent piece? Is it self-centered? Is it shot 
through and through with the threads of love 
and prayer? How different that monotonous 
task before us would seem, that disagreeable 
duty, if we could realize the presence of this 
Son of Man at our side! 

Parallel verses: 1 Sam. 16: 11; 2 Kings 5: 
2; Jer. 45:5, f. c.; Luke 22: 26, 27; John 6: 9; 
1 Cor. 3: 13; 12: 28-31, 
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Press Comment 


There has never been a more picturesque 
religious gathering in Boston than this Inter- 
national Council of Congregationalists.— Bos. 
ton Journal. 


The session of this council in Boston is the 
event of a generation in the religious life of 
New England, and itis but rarely that a reli- 
gious convention of equal significance occurs in 
any part of the country.—Fal/ River News. 


The discussion of vital topics of world-wide 
interest in the regular and overflow meetings 
of last evening, everything done and said in 
connection with this great assemblage gath- 
ered from the ends of the earth, has been in 
keeping with its dignity and its purpose.— 
Boston Advertiser. ‘ 


By reason of its broad purpose and all that 
it represents the International Congregational 
Council will rank as one of the most important 
religious events of thecurrent year. It should 
exert a deep influence on the advance of 
Christian civilization, and will help to guide 
the church toa greater liberality and a broader 
usefulness.— Boston Beacon. 


There was never, in my judgment, a gather- 
ing of Christian men assembled in which all 
authority from outside sources was so rudely 
tossed aside and every attempt at pretended 
authority over the mind, heart and spiritual 
life of Christians so derisively thrown out of 
the window, in which at the same time there 
was so magnificent an altitude of spiritual 
devotion and so thoroughbred a determination 
to hold to the spiritpal legacy given to men by 
Jesus Christ.—Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., in 
Boston Times. 














Invalids 


Many people think that Mellin’s 
Food is for infants onty. There 
are many persons who, while not 
invalids but having digestive trou- 
bles or for other reasons have 
needed a nourishing and satisfac- 
tory food, have taken Mellin’s 
Food with the very best results. 
Mellin’s Food is easy of digestion and 
very nourishing, just the thing for a 
delicate stomach. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have derived great benefit 
from the use of Mellin’s Food. 
The food has agreed with me be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and supplies a bland and 
nourishing element which I had 
heretofore failed to find. I am 
only surprised that, after having 
prescribed it in my practice for 
many years, the idea never before 
occurred to me to utilize it for | 





my own peculiar needs. J. E. 
Comfort, M. D., 1315 Franklin 
Ave., New York City. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Bo ston, Masx 

















A Four WEEKS’ EXHIBITION.—One of the most 


interesting displays in this city at the present time, The ig Ba pa 
from an artistic standpoint, is the annual exhibi- — a. eating ae 
tion of wood mantels at the Paine furniture ware- | °° Harris ie It was first ublished ox 
rooms, representing the results of eight months’ ow oe vee 
work by some of the best artists and designers in Method of tice. y large editions of 
this country. Every mantel is fully completed in ark oy = 
the wood, and there are over 100 on view in the Giving neces oe ee eC cee 


collection. It is by all odds the most complete and 


artistic exhibition of mantels ever made in this city. | For sale at the office of The Oongregationalist, Boston. 














MEAT | 
LITTLE COAL 


INTENSE 


iitite 
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DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “MAGEE” RANGES ALSO 
32 ~38 UNION ST. BOSTON. 














A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 


in itself. Its mineral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pamphlets on application. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 















98 September 1899 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 


OLTON—In Bangor, Me., $e it. 19; Clarence 
remery of Stowe, Vt., and Mabe olton of Ban- 


Deaths 


dds ae 
p< rem e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lac 

eduttional . ten cents, eoeating ight words to a line. The 

money should be sent with the e. 

BOY NTON—ia dadeves, com 19, Lucia Socidwip 


en m and daughter of Rev. J. @. 
of ee Tn th the thirty: second year of her age. 

‘—In Salem, at the home of her son 

CHO A ate, Ell Loesch Wade, s widow of David Choa te 

of Essex, a5 oars, 10 mos, “‘ The memory of the 


just is blessed.” 

N—In Burlington, Io., A 10, 8. Dw ae ees of 
ae D n’ Eaton “et if Wramingham’ BM — 
oa 




















late Deacon 
pa} brother of Rev. 8. Ww. Baton of Roscoe, Ill. 
76 yrs. 
OCK WOOD--In wire. Ore., Sept. 18, Rev. George 
- Rockwood, rt supt. of ©. 8. 8. ‘and P. 8. for 
Oregon, aged 67 mos., 16 4 = 
SPAULDING—In Billerica, Sept. t the home of 
her son-in-law, Dr. B. Tyler. maria Gridiey, widow 
of Samuel T. Spaulding of orthampto 
SPOFFORD—In Rockland, Me., Sept. 16, ‘Sophia Spof- 
ford, for many yours 8 secretary of the Maine Branch of 
the W. B. M., aged 80 yrs. 





DBAOON PETER E. VOSE 


There Js a beauty youth can never know, 

hy ith all the lusty Yadiance of his prime; 
eauty the sole heritage of time, 

That gilde the fabric with a sunset low, 

That glorifies the work it soon lays low 

There is acharm in age well-nigh sublime. 

These ines fitly describe the old age of Deacon Peter 
F. Vose, whose th occurred at his home in Dennys- 
ville, Me., Sept. 5. None who knew him will i. t his 
face, with its combination B.. strength and 
the snowy hair and the a ‘retence, 
Deacon Vose was born ln Robbinsto 
His ancestors came from Milto: 
that State from England in 1685. In ‘phar in Den- 
nysville for over fifty years he has left a record un- 
apotted and remarkable. His store ‘‘supplied’”’ men 
who were engaged for Ly 4 in ee Ager yp of lum- 
ber, but he never sold a pipe , OF an ounce of to- 
bacco. The last letter the writer a thestrea from him 

was written to express his regret at the non-enforce- 
ment of law ina neighboring $4 town, and the letter closed 
with the « Boneaeee “Tam aman and I have an interest 
in everyt that concerns humanity.” While a man 
of large ha and sympathetic and geese | nature, he 
was uncompromising in his hostility to all u: hteous- 
ness. He was very prominent in the civic affairs of the 
community, serving as select: tman for twenty- “~~ years, 
and being honored with r 
bleservice. He wasan old: time abolitionist, a member 
of the Free Soil party, joining the Republican party 
at the time of its birt! 

r. Vose was an _~ on all historical and pence 
logical matters. He was treasurer of the Washington 
County Bible Society for twenty seven years. He was 
a deacon of the Con; mprossonal church for more than 
thirty years. For fi ty sight years he was a teacher in 
the Sunday school and for thirty years its superintend- 
ent. He was present at more than fif fifty sessions of 
Washington Conference and often its moderator. He 
was « teeply interested in all mission work and in pros- 
perous days gave largely. At the meeting of the Ameri- 
ran Board at Rutland, Vt., it was from his hand that 
the first gift eame in response to to the thrilling appeal of 
Neesiiia. Out of restricted means he contributed freely 
and cheerfully, 

Deacon Vose was married in 1847 to Lydia Kilby, 
daughter of Deacon John Kilby, and lived with her dur- 
ing nearly fifty years of bl ness. Four children sur- 
vive, among whom is Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, New 
Fnglan d field assistant of the American Missionary 


He had been ill for several wens, but after ‘the sonar. 
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MRS. SARAH L. sion gic 

Mrs. Sarah Laaien Whipple passed a after a short 
illness, Aug. her be residence | in Somerville. 
She was born, . 14, 1819, in West Boxford, and 
was the you: hter of Henry and Hannah (Run- 
nels) Clement. In 1 she married Lyman Wh pple of 
Boy . and resided a few years in Somervi but 
mont of her married life was spent in Worcester 
jounty. Since the death of her husband, in 1891, she 
bed lived with her children, two of whom survive her— 

William H. of Somerville and Lyman H. of Needham. 





Weekly Register 


Calls 
ABRBTs, Sam’l G., Berkeley Park Ch., Lorin, Cal., to 


rora, Mo. Accep' 
» Fred’k W., Bangor Sem., to Elisworth 
BEVAR, N Noah, Clifford Ch., Dundaff, Pa., to Napoli, 
BRYANT, Albert, Scituate Center, Mass., accepts call 


34 r Geo, K ees, b, accepts call to Canton. 
raglan roe Me., to Limington. Ac- 


ln 
sng Permanent pastorate of Plym- 


HA 
outh oh ae tm 
JEN i recently of Hillsboro, N. D., to 


JON John to la teale another year at Dawson and 


” Accepts. 
Lé iN, J. Wallace, formerly of Harvard, Neb., to 
in, Io. Accepts. 
LEW 3 wim. W to remain a fourth year at Atlantic 
Oh.. St. Pau Pat Mion 
ty FS aa = formerly of Monroe, Ct., accepts call 
MATTOCK, Fletcher E., recently of Dinsdale, Io., to 
Webster and German Township. Accepts, and is at 


work. 
OERLER, Fred’k H., for fifth year at New Richland, 


SMITH, Edward L. Soementy of Walla Walla, Wn., to 
Taylor Memorial Ch., 8 

SWEET, Milo J., Merrill, & mich, to Alm 

VIETS, Francis ‘a, Providence, R. I 


WisHBORN, Chee. H, associate pastor _Bethetey 
Temple, Boston, to Maynard, Mass. Accepts 
Ordinations and Installations 


WARNER, Alex. C., 0. Ashkum, Ill., Aug. 18. Sermon, 
Rev. A. P. Solandt: vuther parts, Dr. OC. T. Brown, 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. Runalis, W. A. Schwimley, W. R. 


“ Buckingham, 


Parr, Fordyce Storar, = J. Sullens. Mr. Warner has | 


taken ups a at Coalville, U 
WHITCU Wn. F., o. Dublin, N. H., Sept. 13. Ser- 
mon, fev. W, Ne td ae arts, Rev. Messrs. J. M. 
Wathen, A fe T. Hillman, H. 8S. Kimball, 
Herbert Walker, H. Gane, W. W. Livingston. 
Resignations 
DENNS Chas. Emerald Grove, Wis. 
MBLETO sionn'S. Fall River, Kan. 
Geo. E., ithaca and Neptune, Wis. Will 
msuay at) Tas hipen College. 
ohn, Alva, Okl., to 0 ngage in special work 
in the BSF oe under the i. 
HAWE+3, Edward, First Ch., Burlington, Vt., after a 
nents te of 15 years. 
RBERT, Lemuel G., Waterviiet and Coloma, Mich. 
Ho FFAAN, John H., ‘New Haven, Vt., to take effect 


No 

KEMP, Geo. H., Rhinelander, Wis. 
KICE, Gu y H., Newcastle, Neb., to take effect Nov. 1. 

WIDDEMER, Howard T., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Disgnissions 
LOCKWOOD, Geo. A., Kennebunk, Me., Sept. 15. 
—on Archibald, Second Ch., Keene, N. H., Sept. 
NOBLE, Thos. K., Norwalk, Ct., Sept. 18. 
Stated Supplies 

GRIFFITH, Wm., at Williston, N. D., for three months. 
RICKER, Geo. 8., late of Faribault, Minn., at Oska- 

loosa, lo., for a few weeks. 

Churches Organized 

—— a D., an ou*station from Sykeston, 17 Sept., 


mber 
RIVE ER EDGE, N. J., 14°Sept., 28 members. 
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Table Proud People. 


Housewives who enjoy sending 
to the table the daintiest dishes 
that good materials and skilful 
cooking can provide—ere loud- 
est in their praises of 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


not because it costs more than the 
common kind, but because it does 
more—being double refined. There 
is nota table that cannot afford the 
hundreds of dainty dishes Key- 
stone Silver White Gelatine will 
provide. There is not a table teo 
good to receive the tempting des- 
serts made from it. It is the kind 
used in theleading clubs and hotels 
of America. Is it too good foryour 
table? 

If your grocer cannot supply you send us 
nm posse and we will send you « sample 
package free, with recipes by the most 
as chefs. A full sise box mailed fer 

: MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 

Detroit, Mich. 
The largest makers ef gelatine in the werld, 











BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CURED. ZS, 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
of Cre. of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures, 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 


ts Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 





ity of the first attack had passed way ae wa 
not considered dangerous until "jas before his death. 
After a brief period of suffering he entered into rest. 


An honored life, a penectnl end 
And heaven to crown itall, 
c. D.C. 


MRS, G. W. WARD 

Mrs. Delucia Lamb Ward, widow of Dr. George W. 
Ward, fell asleep in death at her haga FB Upton, Mass., | 
Aug. 19, at the age of seven ‘as born and 
married in Vermunt, but in 1 = with her husband 
to U) ton, where, until his death in 1895, he was a highly 
honored and successful rsonality, of bi rs. W: was a 
woman of marked personal: of broad culture and re- 
finement and of a di epiritual nature. Keeping 
abreast of events trans - og thro = the world, none 
was herseif deeply interested an ht See in nteres 
others in missions at home and abre wae an 
earnest student of the Scriptures and her iarge Sunday 
scho )| classes will never forget her careful instruction 
as they will not her sincere interest in them personally. 
She laid hold of the great truths so that her life was one 
of ceep convictions linked with a faith ietallipent and 
strong. When dark shadows came over her, when, one 
by one, eve “4 member of her household was taken from 
her, her faith in God never wavered, and when her last 
illness came her sickroom was radiant through this 
implicit faith, Her words to those who were with her 
were sweet benedictions. Her departure was a transia- 
tion. She has left on all with whom she was associated 
an 'npress deep and abiding. A life of such devotion 
4, tn, church, the community will be long 


Strength and dignity were her clothing. 





sey. -" M. PALMER 
Died in Stoddard, » Rev. 0. M. Palmer, Sept. 4. 
ns, deat fam apnea, gudden having aon 

roby he ore, though not conduc e 

lee, but his health had been failing fo or several montha 
and his end was not une: @ was born at Or- 
Can villo, =e KR _ for college at Kiball 

0 dem: ua rtm: 
1862 and from i over Theol Sis te ts 7 
1 


ears 
tee of Kimball Union Academy and was president of 
death, He wen a tee of an noble Cerition sane, unt 
versally respected @ faith oted ; 
aloyal friend. He ed Mies Marion AE; 








c married 
Te who survives him. His burial was at Cornish, 











GOLD 
DUST 





The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Cleans Everything from Cellar to Garret. 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
7 tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SOA AY Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. »y Larkin §t., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 





* BREVITY-IS THE SOUL 
OF WIT.” GOOD WIFE, I 
YOU NEED ... 


aR Py 










Millinery 
Opening 


Models will be shown from M. Virot, 





Heitz-Boyer, Madame Pouyanne, Louise 
& Co., Ltd., Madame Carlier, Madame 
Tore, Michniewicz-Tuvee, Paul Virot 
and Berthe, Louise Pujol, M. Lewis, 
Caroline Reboux, and from our own 
workrooms. Also, very latest Paris 
effects in Fringed Scarfs, Butterfly 
Ornaments, Stocks, Boas, Chiffon. Ties. 


Special Display of Golf Hats 


R.H.Stcarns&Co 


BOSTON 









LT ER 


IT KEEPS THE STOMACH SWEET 

















“A nenrtning, thoes snust 1 not nh ns be chemically adequate, but must also be 
nd di ttenden, Yale College. : 

MUFFI NS. —QOne cup cold Quaker Oats Porridge, one cup 
swcet milk, one tablespoonful sugar, one well-beaten egg, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful melted butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, add enough flour to stiff.n batter nicely. Bake 
twenty minutes ‘n muffin pans or rings. 

At All Grecers in 2-Peund Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the 
world, but aso delicious and wholesome bread, maffins, cakes, soups 
and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Kook edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


The American Cereal Coe., Menadneck Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 















































Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


BLANKETS 


The Golden Fleece 


Are famous from 
Maine to California 

As the best value in White Blankets ever offered the American 
people. Made from fine, soft wool, they have that ‘‘all-alive”’ 
property that is so healthful for bad coveripgs. They are waim, 
and at the same time spongy and buoyant, ani the sleeper arises 
refreshed, quite contrary to the effect of many heavy, felt-like 
blankets. These blankets are right in quality and texture. They 
are made exclusively for us, in beautiful colored borders, and 
bound with wide white silk ribbons, in sizes for single, three- 
fourths and full-siz3 beds. Pair. 


10-4 Size - - - - 450 
11-4: Size « -'- 5.00 
12-4 Size - - - -. 600 


SOROSIS 


THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN 

Buy a pair for your mornipg walks 
these crisp autumnal days. You will be 
fashionably, comfortably and daintily 
shod. They are the p: rfection of style, 
fit and finish. They are the Standard 
of the world, a perfect shoe at a fair 
price, and the most satis- 

cure Tee 3. 50 
always... 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY F R E E 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





I WILL SEND 


FREE 


this beautiful panel pic- 
ture in colors to every 
reader, upon rec-ipt of 
2; B. T. Babbitt'’s 
Best Seap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 177i 
Soap Powder trade. 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder. 
Inclose two-cent stamp 
for postage. I have a 
series of 12 beautiful 
Artists’ Proof Etchings 
and also numerous other 
colored panels. These 
pictures are 14x28, and 
are obtainable at any 
time. .A eomplete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a 
two-cent stamp is in- 
closed. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed 


on any of these pi % “THE BATHERS.” 
af ee Colored Panel 14x28, 











B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


“Dept. G.,” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 



















